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prs FOR CURRENCY ELASTICITY almost invariably start with the 
assumption that what is required to make the currency more 
elastic is to make it easier to issue bank notes. The demand for 
asset currency, emergency circulation, and other disguised forms of 
credit issues, all proceed upon this theory. More money, plenty of 
it, seems to be the general cry. 

That a more flexible system of currency is desirable is too well 
demonstrated by experience to require argument, but before there 
is any expansion of our credit structure it might at least be well 
to examine the foundations and see if they are as strong as they 
should be. 

First, if we are to have an asset currency, it ought to be made 
redeemable in gold. It seems to be overlooked that one important 
element of elasticity—contraction—may be assured by requiring 
gold redemption; and under a proper system of redemption the excess 
of notes would be retired quite as effectually and at a smaller cost 
than by a tax of five or ten per cent. Of course any tax large 
enough to force the retirement of an emergency circulation will be a 
considerable burden on the business interests of the country, and it 
will make the notes unnecessarily costly. In fact, it is doubtful if 
legitimate undertakings could afford to make use of such an expen- 
sive instrument as a credit currency loaded with a special tax of, say, 
six per cent. For such a currency would only be issued when 
interest rates were already high, and to put on an additional six per 
cent. would render an emergency circulation useless for ordinary 
business transactions, though it might help the stock boomers accus- 
tomed to paying exorbitant rates at certain seasons of the year. But 
the primary demand for enlarging the currency is supposed to origi- 
nate in the necessity of supplying more money for moving the crops. 
To put a tax of six per cent. on the emergency notes—the tax being in 
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addition to the normal interest rate, which is upwards of six per 
cent.—would render the notes practically useless at the start for crop- 
moving purposes. 

The fact is that our currency is non-elastic because the string has 
been pulled too far in one direction. It is like a bow bent so much 
that its spring is destroyed. The legal-tenders are fixed in volume 
by statute; there is expansion in the quantity of silver money, but 
contraction is impossible; the volume of National bank notes is now 
at the highest point ever reached, and there is not at any time a rapid 
commercial redemption of the notes, besides the amount that may be 
retired in any one month is limited by law. The only real elastic 
elements in the circulation are the gold coin and certificates; but 
contraction even of the gold supply is chiefly dependent upon inter- 
national trade movements rather than domestic requirements. The 
only possible method of substantially correcting a redundant condi- 
tion of the currency is by exporting gold, thus weakening our credit 
structure by diminishing its base instead of strengthening it by 
reducing the dimensions of the superstructure. 

As a preliminary to any well-digested measure of currency reform 
the gold basis should be established in fact as well asin law. The 
greenbacks, to the extent of the $150,000,000 gold reserve in the 
Treasury, should be converted into gold certificates. This would not 
make any change in the volumeof money. Then the $80,000,000 and 
upwards of free gold should be applied to a further reduction of legal 
tenders. Though this would reduce the available cash balance by that 
amount, and would also result in contraction to that extent, the large 
balance in the Treasury renders the first consideration nugatory, while 
an amount equal to the legal tenders cancelled would doubtless soon 
be supplied by modifications in the system of bank-note issues. The 
remaining legal tenders—not a very large amount—could be gradu- 
ally retired from the surplus revenues, or by an issue of bonds. With 
the greenbacks out of the way, there would be no legal-tender paper 
money; but if it is thought desirable to have such a form of money, 
the gold certificates could be made a legal tender, except by the Gov- 
ernment, thus making them similar to Bank of England notes. 

Whether the present volume of currency is redundant or not is a 
point that need not be determined, although there are many who be- 
lieve that the high prices generally prevailing are partly due to an in- 
flation of the supply of money. Any plan for currency reform will 
be vitally defective that does not provide for compulsory retirement, 
by means of gold redemption, of the excess of bank notes that may 
be issued at any time. How this is to be accomplished with the pres- 
ent large volume of legal tenders and silver certificates in existence, 
it is not altogether easy to say. If Congress were disposed to con- 
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sider the matter, the legal tenders could be disposed of, without much — 
difficulty; but the silver dollar is the apparently irreducible element 
in the problem. 





__ - 
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EFFECTUAL MEANS OF REDEMPTION must be provided if a genu- 
ine bank-note currency is to take the place of the present system of 
Government currency. Under the State banking systems, that fur- 
nished a bank currency with more or less success, the machinery for 
retiring the notes had as much to do with the success of the currency 
as any other feature regulated by law or custom. Asa general thing 
the redemption of the notes of the State banks was accomplished by 
private enterprise. There were few, if any, provisions under the 
State banking laws for the systematic redemption of the notes of the 
banks organized under them. It was understood that part of a bank’s 
business was to issue notes and to redeem them when presented at its 
counter. But there were no legal provisions restricting the use of the 
notes by other banks or confining their circulation to particular dis- 
tricts. The whole business of compelling issuing banks to redeem 
their notes was in the hands of brokers who, in each locality, gathered 
up notes which had their origin at a distance and forced them back 
to the bank from which they emanated. The Suffolk Bank in Bos- 
ton, and the Redemption Bank in New York city, were larger devel- 
opments of the business of the private brokers. It was this force, 
gradually organized as the issues of State banks increased in all parts - 
of the country, that was by degrees creating a balance-wheel to the 
system of free bank issues under State law, which in time would 
probably have reduced the dangers of dishonest and extravagant use 
of notes by banks toa minimum. What the Suffolk banking system 
accomplished in New England would perhaps have been realized by 
the gradual consolidation of note brokers’ offices throughout the coun- 
try. The inauguration of the National banking system and the re- 
pression of State bank issues by the ten per cent. tax put a stop to the 
further progress toward a satisfactory maturity of the State bank 
system. 

It is hardly worth while to speculate what might have been the 
result had the State banks, which held the entire banking field prior 
to 1863, been free;to follow their natural line of development. The 
system was in an imperfect state when it was cut off. The memory 
we have of it dwells largely on the imperfections which were just be- 
ginning to be corrected. From the satisfactory reports which were 
beginning to come from many sections and States, it is not perhaps 
too favorable a view to hold that if the old State bank systems had 
been let alone, they would by this time have developed into a system 
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of banking as well suited to the United States as any of the foreign 
systems which are so much praised are suited to their peculiar locali- 
ties. 

That the State bank issues possessed many advantages in elastic- 
ity and adaptibility to local banking necessities which are lacking in 
the National bank notes, cannot be denied. That they were not as 
secure as the National bank notes will be admitted. But it is very 
probable that had they been permitted to develop under favorable con- 
ditions, the natural laws of business would have evolved methods of 
law and custom which would have secured the safety and retained 
the elasticity. 

The National bank note is based on an extremely artificial princi- 
ple, which secures safety beyond a peradventure, but which neglects 
and ignores some of the most important considerations making a bank 
circulation profitable and useful either to the banks or the public. 
The circulation of the old State banks was so devised that any form 
of wealth and capital might have its due share in becoming the occa- 
sion and the basis of the note issues. The circulation of the National 
banks is based on one particular class of capital, which forms but a 
small proportion of the whole wealth and capital of the country. 

The deficiency in the power of banks permitted to issue bank notes 
based on United States bonds to provide the facilities which the banks 
of a country should provide, has become so patent that the demands 
are becoming frequent to return to some modification of the old State 
bank-note system. The fact that the National bank note wherever 
issued is based on the security of the indebtedness of the United States 
gives to it a uniform character and value that it will be difficult to ob- 
tain in notes issued by banks in differt parts of the country based on 
general assets. | 

The banks may all be organized, as are the National banks, under 
one uniform law, but it is beyond the power of law to make the credit 
of every bank alike in public esteem, or the assets and wealth of one 
part of the country equal as a basis of circulation for the whole coun- 
try to that of every other part. When the National banks are per- 
mitted to issue notes on the security of their general assets there will 
necessarily arise a different valuation of the notes of different banks. 
The holder of a note based on United States bonds deposited in 
Washington does not inquire by what bank it was issued, but the 
holder of a note based on the general assets of some particular Na- 
tional bank will be likely to take into consideration the locality and 
peculiar condition of that bank, and perhaps make distinctions be- 
tween one bank note and another, for reasons growing out of what 
he regards as differences in the place and character of assets. With 
a safety fund such as has been frequently suggested, these differences 
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in the credit of notes of National banks will probably be reduced to a 
minimum, but they will exist to some extent nevertheless. But these 
differences of credit of notes growing out of locality, etc., are the 
very best guarantees of an active redemption of the notes, and this 
redemption is one of the essential features of an elastic note circula- 
tion. The provision, by which it is sought to force redemption, that 
no bank is to be permitted to pay out any notes but its own, would, 
when there is a restriction of note issues to a moderate percentage of 
capital, bring about undue contraction and prevent the banks from 
supplying the necessary currency when it was needed. Under such 
a provision a large part of the note currency would be in course of 
transportation from the last bank that received it to the bank of issue. 
It is to be feared that the proportion available for use in business 
would be a very small one. Fancy each of three or four thousand 
banks gathering up the notes of all the others and sending them for 
redemption. This would shortly become the chief end of the bank- 
ing system and the public would find it hard to obtain currency. If 
there was no limit on the issues of each bank except the local de- 
mand, then the prohibition against paying out any but its own notes 
would be a more reasonable precaution to insure redemption. 

The proposition to divide the United States into districts, the banks 
within each district being forbidden to pay out the notes of banks out- 
side of their district, is a modification of the previously mentioned plan. 
If these districts can be marked out with a due regard to the natural 
flow of business the effect will perhaps be satisfactory. The natural 
tendency will be fur all notes to flow to the present money centres, 
and the heaviest labor of sorting the notes and sending them for re- 
demption will fall upon these centres. There cannot fail to arise great 
inequalities of redemption and in the time which banks in different 
localities find their notes remain outstanding. This may make some 
localities less desirable than others for banking purposes, and tend to 
interfere with the extension of banking facilities. But the exact effect 
of soradical a restriction on the useof notesof other banks by banks can- 
not be easily foreseen. If State banks are not restricted in this respect 
and National banks are restricted, there will be some advantage to 
the former. If the banks in the great money centres of the country, 
both National and State, were forbidden to pay out the notes of coun- 
try banks, this without any other restriction would probably insure a 
sufficient redemption of notes to repress undue inflation without any 
restriction on the country banks. This would tend to establish agen- 
cies at the financial centres where country notes could be cleared 
without the use of any great amount of specie. 

In establishing any redemption districts stress should be laid more 
on the natural lines established by the flow of currency in business 
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than on geographical lines. In this respect the banking statistics of 
the country are open to criticism. Thus it is often of less importance 
to know just how many banks there may be within a given State or 
city with their resources and liabilities, than to know from what quar- 
ters of the country some of the great central banks draw their re- 
sources. The banks of a given geographical territory may have very 
little business affiliation, and be in no position to support each other, 
although their united statistics may be of great interest as showing 
the resources of that territory as a basis of taxation. But froma 
purely business standpoint it would be more interesting to know the 
united resources of some great bank at a financial centre, combined 
with those of its correspondents and tributary banks. If statistics 
were made up showing each of the leading banks at the great money 
centres, with their correspondent banks in every part of the United 
States, the real course of trade and business would be much more 
clearly shown than it now is by the purely geographical statistics that 
are now available. Whether such a grouping would show all that is 
suggested or not it would probably indicate the best lines on which a 
system of redemption could be conducted if Congress should author- 
ize a bank-note currency based on general assets, and deem it neces- 
sary to prevent inflation and secure elasticity by a rapid and sponta- 
neous return of surplus notes to the issuing banks for redemption. 


THE PRICE OF SILVER seems to continue to fall, and even Mexico, 
the last stronghold of silver as standard money, is now seriously talk- 
ing of changing to the gold standard. The Mexican dollar is at present 
worth about forty cents in gold, with a prospect of further decrease, 
and the standard silver dollar is now worth intrinsically as bullion 
but a trifle over one-third of a dollar. Silver will continue to be used 
as subsidiary or token coinage, but even for this purpose its employ- 
ment will tend to diminish. When a nation has on hand, in silver‘ 
coins, a large quantity of silver which it is bound to eventually re- 
deem in gold, it might be a deterrent to counterfeiters to put a larger 
amount of silver into the minor silver coins. 

The whole amount of silver dollars, subsidiary coinage and silver 
bullion now in the Treasury, rated at its coinage value, amounts to 
$670,133,145. Its real bullion value in gold is not much over one- 
third of this, or $223,377,715. As the United States will some time 
have to redeem the silver dollars and other silver coins in gold, the de- 
preciation going on represents a progressive loss, the full extent of’ 
which is a matter of speculation. al 

It seems, with all the tendencies of the times toward less and fess 
use of money in proportion to credit machinery by mercantile nations, 
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that it will be impossible for silver to recover its place as a precious, 
metal. With its greater use in the arts, on account of its cheapness, 
the price may be sustained at or near its present figure for some time. 
It is yet too soon to compare it with copper, the metal which was dis- 
missed previously from monetary competition. When it comes to be 
measured by avoirdupois weight silver yet looms a great way ahead 
of copper. At fifty cents an ounce it is worth eight dollars a pound, 
and this price as yet precludes its use for trolley wire, even if it were 
a better conductor of electricity. 
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BANKING CONSOLIDATION continues to be the order of the day, 
both in this country and England. The latest development of this 
sort in New York finance is a combination of banking and insurance 
interests which in the magnitude of the capital involved rivals the 
Steel Corporation. The men who control the Morton Trust Com- 
pany—LeEvi P. Morton, WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, THOMAS F. RYAN, 
and their associates—have done much within the last few years to 
revolutionize financial enterprise in New York, and have put that 
company among the foremost of the city. Their latest movement is 
the absorption of the Western National Bank by the National Bank 
of the United States under the name of the Western National Bank 
of the United States. The project zoes beyond anything heretofore 
done in banking consolidation in this country, because it brings into 
combination with these banking interests two of the three large insur- 
ance companies in the city—the Mutual and the Equitable. 

The insurance companies exercise a quiet but great power in bank- 
ing circles, because of the large amounts of money constantly pouring 
into their hands in the form of premiums, and the necessity of finding 
safe investments for the funds which they hold in trust for their pol- 
icy holders. Many forms of insurance, especially endowment poli- 
cies payable at maturity, are substantially a form of banking. They 
impose upon the heads of the insurance companies the most serious 
responsibilities in determining upon the character of their investments 
and in dealing with their funds. The control of banks and trust com- 
panies by insurance companies is not altogether new, since it is nose- 
cret that several New York trust companies are the almost exclusive 
property of the big insurance companies. The combination which has 
resulted in the fusion of the Western National Bank and the National 
Bank of the United States brings into public view the co operation of 
the two insurance companies which take part by the appointment of 
their officers, President McCurpy, of the Mutual, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Hypk, of the Equitable, as Vice-Presidents of the new bank. 
The formation of a bank with a capital of $10,000,000, with re- 
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sources behind it which easily reach a thousand million, will give a 
unity and solidity to banking enterprise in New York which will aid 
greatly in extending the financial power of the city. The United 
States is becoming in nearly all fields a serious competitor of the Eu- 
ropean countries, and successful competition in industry must neces- 
sarily be supported by a corresponding organization of banking. The 
tendency towards consolidation among the smaller National banks of 
the country has made such progress that Comptroller RIDGELY in his 
last annual report recommended a special act to permit such consoli- 
dation without the liquidation of the banks. He declared that ‘‘the 
consolidation of business interests, in general, throughout the country 
has had its counterpart in the banking business, as evidenced by liqui- 
dations of National banks during the past year for consolidation either 
with institutions of the same class or State banks or trust companies.” 

It appears that in the entire country forty-six National banks within 
the past year were absorbed by other National banks, and eleven by 
State banks or trust companies. All of the National banks which 
were liquidated in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, 
Cleveland and Detroit were absorbed by other National banks. It 
is probable that this process is far from having come to an end, but 
the consolidation of the National Bank of the United States with the 
Western National Bank, under the management of the large financial 


interests which have been set forth, is scarcely likely to be surpassed 
in importance for some time to come. 
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THE FRIENDS OF CURRENCY REFORM are making a laudable effort 
to attract the interest of the Senate and House of Representatives to 
the imperfections of our present monetary system, notwithstanding 
the difficulty of securing legislation at the short session of Congress. 

The frequent ups and downs of the money market during the last 
ten months have been an object lesson of the most vivid character. 
The expansion of trade, both domestic and foreign, and the augmen- 
tation of the opportunities for speculation have shown up the weak 
points of the financial laws of the country. Half the battle of cur- 
rency reform will have been fought when public opinion begins to re- 
alize that our banking system is not perfect. That such a public opin- 
ion is now forming is evident from the more liberal attitude of the 
local newspapers throughout the country. The country newspapers 
have not perhaps opposed financial reform, but they have hitherto 
failed to realize what an important factor in that reform was the re- 
modelling of the circulation feature of the National banking system. 
It has been very difficult to overcome a deep-seated and unreason- 
able prejudice against banks, which seemed to suspect every proposi- 
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tion to utilize banking facilities to assist Government finance and 
maintain business prosperity as a mere grant of undeserved favor to 
the banks themselves. 

The public are beginning to realize the impossibility of a system 
of currency, which can successfully supply the necessities of modern 
business, that does not include currency based on bank credit. A 
Government currency has been tried for nearly forty years, and its 
defects are being gradually discovered. During this whole period 
there have been frequent recurrences of panics in the money market, 
and of periods of high rates for money, which, although they did not 
produce panic, yet entailed severe losses on the business of the United 
States. There were other defects in the monetary laws, and until the 
coinage of silver was stopped and the gold standard definitely adopted, 
it was impossible to prove that Government and inelastic bank notes 
were the chief cause of the eccentricities of the money markets. But 
as one defect after another has been eliminated and the trouble still 
continues, it becomes plain that the lack of an elastic bank currency 
is a much more serious defect than people have thought. 

The time seems therefore more auspicious than ever for the urging 
of currency reforms upon Congress. Nevertheless, it is to be feared 
that nothing will be accomplished at the present session, because of 
the multitude of questions that are pending, which now havea greater 
political interest than that of the currency. The short period of two 
months, which is the practical length of the short session, gives little 
enough time for the consideration of the important questions that ab- 
solutely demand settlement of some kind. The separation of mone- 
tary and economic questions from mere political issues will no doubt 
be more observed in the future, but it will still be a long time before 
a monetary question will be treated from a purely business stand- 
point. The House at the present session may perhaps pass a banking 
bill, but it is almost hopeless to expect as much of the Senate, and it 
is in the latter that both the friends and opponents of any measure ex- 
pect the final struggle. 





Mt ti 


THE YEAR 1903 opens under favorable conditions. Although 
there is an indication that the foreign trade of the country—or, more 
properly, the export trade—is diminishing, the situation of domestic 
commerce and industry is generally prosperous; and the exports are 
still large, although considerably less than the high average of the 
recent record-breaking years. 

It would seem that the financial markets are no longer able to ab- 
sorb all the securities offered, and, in consequence, the output of 
industrial and other stocks and bonds has fallen off very notably in 
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the past few months. Many of the huge corporations recently orga- 
nized appear to be settling down into a state of comfortable prosper- 
| ity. KFewor none of the dismal forebodings that were made as to 
the effect of industrial consolidation have been realized. The United 
States Steel Corporation, which is the most heavily capitalized com- 
pany in existence, enters upon the present year by announcing a plan 
for profit sharing with its officers and employees. It is probable that 
the recognition of the principle of profit-sharing by such a large cor- 
poration will be imitated by many smaller concerns. 

Throughout the country people are so absorbed in business that 
there is but little interest in political affairs, and at present there is 
no question in sight whose settlement is likely to distract the public 
attention from the present intense application to business. 

Banking has received a fair reward in the year that closed last 
month, and the outlook for 1903 promises a continuance of satisfac- 
tory earnings. There is a hopeful feeling that in the near future the 
rigid restrictions of the note-issuing privilege will be relaxed and that 
the banks will be permitted to issue their notes at a fair profit, and 
also to provide better facilities for transacting the expanding business 
of the country. 
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FREE TRANSMISSION OF FUNDS is accomplished in several Euro- 
ropean countries by the great central banks. From the annual report 
of the Bank of Belgium for the year 19U1 it appears that during that s 
year the Bank issued 435,208 checks, payable to order, of the value pe 
of over $270,000,000. Checks to order, of a minimum of fifty francs 
($10), are supplied free of charge to the public at all the offices of the 
Bank and payable the next day after issue at all the offices of the 
Bank in Brussels, Antwerp and at thirty-nine country offices. A 
somewhat similar system prevails in Germany and other countries of 
Continental Europe. 
: The underlying idea in rendering this service, apparently for 
nothing, seems to be that the more the use of checks can be extended 
the more money will flow into the banks. It is not inconceivable, 
also, that a direct profit may be derived from the operation, as the 
Bank probably has the use of the funds deposited to meet the drafts 
for some days on an average. 

The competition of the express companies in furnishing exchange 
is often complained of by the American banks, but if they would 
adopt the practice of the Belgian institution and supply drafts free, 
this subject would no longer occupy the large importance it now 
holds at nearly every convention of bankers. If this were done the 
objection would be raised by some that it is rendering a service for 
nothing. But if it should be found that in performing this appar- 
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ently gratuitous service the banks greatly enlarged the number and. 
volume of their deposit accounts, this objection would be without’ 
force. The country check problem would also largely disappear if 
country merchants could get exchange without cost. Belgium is a 
small country and banking transactions are much concentrated, and 
it does not seem probable that it would be practicable to adopt the’ 
custom of the Bank of Belgium in so large a country as the United 
States, where the business is scattered among so many institutions. 
But it would seem that some of the regulations recently put in 
force in this country are based upon the theory that banking instru- 
ments—out of-town checks particularly—should be restricted as much 
as possible or their use entirely prohibited. In several cities charges 
have been imposed upon such checks with a view to abating their em- 
ployment. It would appear that the Bank of Belgium and other 
European banks regard it as the true banking policy to foster the use 
of banking instruments for transmitting funds, and thus bring into 
the banks a large amount of monsy that would otherwise go into 
other channels. 

There are frequent deliberations among business men in New 
York as to measures necessary to arrest the decline in the city’s com- 
merce. Possibly such petty annoyances as the charge on country 
checks do not help the city’s trade any. The action of the clearing- 
house in imposing this charge will probably lead to the proper settle- 
ment of the matter ultimately. The direct profits derived from such 
charges will be dearly bought if they tend to hamper the city’s com- 
merce or render the New York banks more or less unpopular in other 
parts of the country. Unfortunately, the action of the clearing- 
house has already had some effect in this latter direction. 


—, 
— 
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THE PRICES FOR AMERICAN COMMODITIES, which are the conse- 
quence of the activity which has prevailed in all branches of indus- 
try, have reached such a high level that people are beginning to won- 
der how soon the contrary tendency will set in. It is more or less 
true that the period of overproduction and stagnation following the 
panic of 1893 was the cause which led to the great exploitation of for- 
eign markets that has been the feature of the last five or six years. 
The inactivity of the domestic market, owing to lack of confidence, 
and the desire to retrench and economize, resulted in what at first ap- 
peared to be a great sacrifice sale in foreign markets of the goods that’ 
could find no purchasers at home. Foreign producers and manufac- 
turers were undersold on their own ground, ‘and the consumers abroad 
had the opportunity of judging of the quality of American commodi- 
ties that they never had on such a scale before. That as to quality 
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these goods have generally stood the test of comparison with the 
goods of foreign manufacture seems to be admitted, but whether 
they can maintain themselves at a higher level of prices than that 
which favored their introduction is yet to be seen. 

In clearing our glutted markets of the stocks that after the finan- 
cial breakdown of 1893 lay like an indigestible mass in the domestic 
markets, the combinations and trusts bore a great part. It would 
have been next to impossible for isolated manufacturers, in competi- 
tion with each other, to have found the means to have forced an en- 
try into foreign markets. That many individuals and corporations 
were saved from absolute bankruptcy by the bold ideas of those who 
promoted these combinations, is probably beyond dispute. Not only 
those who entered into these combinations were benefited but also 
those who did not. When the operation of disposing of the accumu- 
lations rejected by the domestic market approached completion, man- 
ufactures and production of raw materials for manufacture began to 
revive, and the influence was felt by all the collateral branches of in- 
dustry that are concerned with exchange and transportation. With 
the universal revival of industry, domestic consumption increased, 
and prices began to strengthen. 

Compared with the home market the foreign market is small, but 
its importance cannot be ignored, and should not be underestimated. © 
Properly understood and cared for foreign commerce is the regulator 
and safety-valve of the home market. The builders of machines for 
navigating the air depend for flotation in that variable element upon 
balloons filled with a lighter gas, but as this gas shrinks and 
expands with slight changes of temperature, they find it neces- 
sary to have a smaller balloon inside the other, into which air may 
be pumped when the gas shrinks, and so prevent the outer balloon 
from collapsing. When the gas expands the air of the inner balloon 
is expelled, and thus the main balloon is constantly maintained at an 
average pressure. Foreign commerce bears an analogous relation to 
domestic trade. When prices shrink at home, the foreign market be- 
gins to take the goods, until home prices begin to revive. A nation 
that desires to maintain an advantage in foreign commerce must 
maintain its home prices at a non-competitive level. 

It is probable, therefore, that the unexampled increase in the 
export of American manufactures during the last half dozen years, 
due as it has been to the preceding break-cown in domestic prices, 
will be in danger of a severe retrograde movement, if prices in the 
domestic markets are forced to too high a level. If the wisdom and 
ability shown by the promoters of great industrial combinations in 
finding in foreign countries an outlet for the excess of domestic goods 
produced under the competitive system which they superseded, is not 
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thrown aside, now that domestic consumption has become the most. 
important factor, these great combinations will recognize the danger 
of forcing home prices to any extraordinary level. It is this consid- 
eration that is commencing to cause some apprehension at the prices 
that now prevail. 

If our foreign commerce is to be a steady and growing adjunct to 
the prosperity of the country and not a thing of spasmodic advances 
followed by periodical exhaustion, there must be moderation in deal- 
ing with the domestic consumer. In the long run it cannot be con- 
sidered an ideal condition for a nation to be and to feel alternately for 
comparatively short intervals very rich and very poor. That domes- 
tic prices for goods may legitimately be somewhat higher than the 
prices of those goods when exported, is recognized as the effect of the 
taxation required for protection of home industries and for the raising 
of Government revenue. The raising of revenue cannot be obviated 
and there are great differences of opinion as to the policy of maintain- 
ing protection duties. 

The United States has within the last decade assumed an import- 
ance as an exporting nation unprecedented in her history, and has en- 
tered into competition with nations of greater experience in dealing 
with outside markets. The circumstances leading to this great 
growth as an exporting nation have been somewhat exceptional. If 
in order to maintain the stand taken by American goods in foreign 
markets periodical collapses of the domestic market are necessary, it 
seems like the amusing notion ascribed to the Chinese, when roast 
pig was first discovered, that it was necessary to burn one’s house to 
secure the desired viand. 

The taste of foreign trade which has been accorded by the collapse 
of the domestic markets in 1893-94 can be gratified in the future 
without causing a similar crisis in the domestic markets, but it will 
require wisdom and moderation in the promoters and controllers of 
the great industries of the country. The Government alone cannot 
avert danger by mere changes in the tariff laws, although some 
changes may be necessary. But whatever the tariff laws, greed and 
a reckless strife for control will, by unwise exploitation, be sure sooner 
or later to injure and perhaps temporarily destroy the elastic vigor of 
our domestic markets. 





it tru 
os, 


A VERY INTERESTING AMENDMENT tothe constitution of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association was adopted at the convention at New Or- 
leans. Ex- presidents of the association are by this amendment made 
ex-officio members of the executive council. When the council was 
first adopted as the governing body of the association it consisted of 
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nine members. The number was subsequently increased from time 
to time until it now stands at thirty, one-third elected each year. Of 
these ten annually elected, five are nominated by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association at large and five by the delegates to the American 
Bankers’ Association acting in behalf of the State bankers’ associa- 
tions of which they are also members. In addition to the thirty 
elected members of the council, the president and first vice-president 
of the association are ex-officio members, the whole council previous 
to this new amendment thus numbering thirty-two. There are now 
thirteen living ex-presidents of the association and these bring the 
number of the council up to forty-five. 

The association has been in existence twenty-eight years. The 
term of the president is for one year. Until 1889 gentlemen were 
elected for more than one term, but in that year an amendment to the 
constitution prohibited such re-election. Up to 1890 seven gentlemen 
had filled the office. Of these three are still living. Since 1890 there 
has been a different candidate elected each year and of these ten are 
still living. The ex-presidents now compose nearly one-third of the 
council, and in the course of a few years it is very possible they will 
form a majority. The council as a working body will thus practically 
be composed at all times of the same men. What will be the practi- 
cal effect of this amendment making ex-presidents life members of 
the council? The association, whatever its other defects, has as a 
rule elected to the presidency men who have shown decided ability in 
advancing its interests. Complaints have been made from time to 
time that the executive council has shown too much conservatism, 
and by star-chamber methods repressed the plain wishes of the dele- 
gates to the conventions. But it is very doubtful whether there is 
any real ground for these complaints. The growth of the association 
during the last decade has been due to measures inaugurated and 
pushed forward by the council. New and plausible projects are fre- 
quently suggested at the conventions, which at the time arouse the 
enthusiasm of the delegates. Many of these projects will not bear 
the test of experience, and it is better to repress the first thought of the 
delegates and await the second sober thought of the executive council. 
It is believed that the continuance for life in the council of those who 
have served as president, will confer upon the association the great 
advantage of having for its controlling advisers men who are widely 
known and whose experience will point out the right policy under all 
circumstances. The admission of ex-presidents as life members to 
the council also increases the desirability of the presidential office, 
and will make it sought for by the most distinguished bankers of the 
country. 




















IS THE MEXICAN DOLLAR PLAYED OUT? 





Though not one of the great countries of the world Mexico is one of the 
most interesting. It has euta figure in American history and is to-day a curi- 
ous blend of the old world and the new. In its darkest hour it has always 
had some sign of surviving grace; some saving virtue to redeem it from 
anarchy and revolution. One of these beneficent survivals is its currency, 
which has been exceptionaliy honest and up to a recent period comparatively 
stable. 

The Mexican dollar is one of the historical moneys of the world. It has 
few rivals either in age or in area of circulation. Before a British sovereign 
had been minted Mexican dollars were crossing the Pacific to the Philippines 
and the Far East. For centuries they have been familiar all over the Ameri- 
can continent. Millions of them have crossed the Atlantic to Europe, and at 
one time Europe was largely dependent for its metallic money on the Mexican 
mints. These are scattered all over the Mexican Republic and some of them 
have been in continuous operation for nearly five hundred years. They have, 
I believe, turned out more silver money than the mints of any other country. 
Their official records go back to the year 1537. During the so-called Colonial 
Period, which extended from 1537 to the year of independence (1821), their 
total coinage was no less than 2,082 million dollars, equal at the old conven- 
tional rate of exchange to 416 millions sterling. During the Independence 
Period, 1821 to 1901, they added 1,363 million dollars or 272% millions sterling. 
Their whole coinage from 1537 to 1901 was thus 3,445 million dollars or 689 
millions sterling. 

Of course Mexico never required a tithe of that metallic money for its own 
use. The bulk of it was for export, in other words for sale to other countries. 
Three-fourths of the world had little or no silver of its own while Mexico had 
much more than it needed. It had a large surplus to spare, which it shipped 
partly in bars and partly in coin. Its mints became with much practice very 
expert at their work, and many silver-using countries found it cheaper and 
more convenient to buy ready-made dollars than to mint for themselves. So 
the Mexican dollar spread east and west and became an international unit of 
value. ‘Till a comparatively recent date it formed a monetary link between 
widely different peoples like the Japanese, Chinese, Malays and Filipinos. 
Until the historical ratio between silver and gold was broken, there prevailed 
in the Far East a silver union analogous to the Latin Union in South Europe. 
It differed from the latter only in being a spontaneous growth, held together 
by no diplomatic convention and hampered by no monetary theories. By 
tacit consent oriental traders from Manila to Manchuria, and from Burma to 
Japan used this most cosmopolitan of all coins. 

The Japanese were the first to break away from the Oriental Union, as it 
may be called. Their new-born commercial dignity required them to have 
their own dollars, and they became competitors of Mexico. The charmed 
circle once broken other defections followed, sometimes accompanied by fresh 
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competition. The Government of India saw an opening for a British dollar 
and thereby added to the monetary confusion which succeeded the uniformity 
of the Mexican regime. And now two further innovations are threatened. 
The Americans being dissatisfied with the local currency of the Philippine. 
Islands are casting about for a substitute, but their monetary experts are not 
yet able to agree on one. The very latest incident in this connection is the 
commission named by Mr. Chamberlain to consider the advisability of intro- 
ducing a gold standard into the Straits Settlements. 

What may be termed the international regime of the Mexican dollar has 
been slowly breaking up for twenty years past, and it is now only a shadow 
of its former self. Mexico has continued to be a large producer and exporter 
of silver, but year by year less of it has been shipped in a coined and more of 
it in an uncoined form. The latter export has increased so heavily as com- 
pared with the former that the international silver market has been unable 
to bear up against it. The latest slump in silver has been caused not by 
Mexican dollars but by the raw metal which Mexico exports in a great variety 
of forms—ore, regulus and bullion. Coinage is nowadays a much less import-. 
ant factor in the problem than is generally assumed, for not only does a large 
proportion of the silver mined never see the mints, but a majority of the dol- 
lars coined are for export. A comparatively small proportion of the total 
output passes into the local currency and of that again a considerable quan- 
tity is simply stored in the Treasury and the banks. 

There are, in fact, two silver questions in Mexico more or less distinct 
from each other. One is the purely monetary and the other is the commer- 
cial question. This divergence is a logical and necessary result of the break 
in the fixed ratio between the two metals. The latter gave a check to the 
free coinage of silver and restricted its monetary use. Even where, as in 
Mexico, the mints were kept open to silver, the quantity coined became a 
decreasing percentage of the total amount to be disposed of, while the quan- 
tity marketed in other forms became an increasing percentage. The commer- 
cial movement going on outside of the mints grew more and more important 
than the movement within the mints. Both have had their eff>ct on silver 
but in different ways. They have produced distinct problems, which will have 
to be treated separately. 

In the past two years nothing special has happened to affect the value of 
silver one way or another, unless we regard the Chinese indemnity as a dis- 
turbing factor. There has certainly been no justification for a silver scare. 
On the contrary, a calm review of the commercial conditions might have sug- 
gested that they were rather favorable than otherwise. The published 
returns of production have shown a decrease, which in the case of the two 
principal producers—Mexico and the United States—is substantial. The 
exports from silver-producing countries have also been falling off. So steady 
has been the fall in Mexico and the United States that it ought to have been 
fairly interpreted as a sign of the silver flood being at last on the ebb. 

Previous to the double crisis of 1893—the closing of the Indian Mints and 
the repeal of the Sherman Law—the United States was importing silver to 
the value of 314 million dollars a year and exporting 364 million dollars. In 
1894, the year succeeding the double crisis, imports dropped to 174 million 
dollars but by 1897 they were higher again than ever, that year’s aggregate 
having been over 33 million dollars. In 1900 they reached their maximum of 
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40 million dollars, but immediately after there was a sharp reaction to 31 mil~ 
lion dollars. All through the current year they have been lower than in 1901. 
The aggregate for the first eight months to the end of August was only 164 
million dollars, being an average of only two million dollars per month. 

Exports of silver from the United States are much larger than the imports 
as they include both domestic and foreign silver. The double crisis of 1893 
did not check them as rapidly as it did the imports. Its first effect was rather 
to stimulate them as new markets had to be found abroad for the one closed 
at home. In 1894 the exports rose to 47 million dollars and in 1896—the 
Bryan year—they made a record of 64 million dollars. From that point, 
however, there was a heavy drop to 534 million dollars in 1899, due possibly 
to the contraction of the silver-mining industry or it may be to starving the 
market for a purpose. The latter theory is favored by the fact of the exports 
having in the following year (1900) bounded up to over 66 million dollars. In 
1901 there was another recoil, the aggregate exports falling to 554 millions. 
This year (1902) the decline has continued, the aggregate for the eight months 
ended with August last having been under 31 million dollars. The average 
has thus been less than four million dollars per month against nearly seven 
millions in 1901 and over eight millions in 1900. The United States is the 
largest silver producer and so far as it is concerned the existing weakness of 
the market would not appear to be due to over-supply. Can it then have been 
reduced demand? 

Here we encounter another puzzling fact, that while the supply declined 
the demand was well maintained. Shipments of silver from London to the 
Far East have during the past two years been at least up to the average of 
the decade. In 1900 they amounted to £7,954,512 and in 1901 to £8,014, 285, 
practically eight millions sterling perannum. For the first ten months of the 
current year (1902) they have aggregated £6,261,050. These totals will bear 
comparison with the silver exports in the closing years of free coinage in 
India, apart of course from the abnormal years 1892 and 1893 when the 
bimetallists had their last boom. From 1886 up to and including 1891, the 
annual totals have been as follows: 1886, £5,273,153; 1887, £5,312,301; 1888, 
£5,371,007; 1889, £7,868,737; 1890, £8,177,684; 1891, £6,672,209. Aggregate 
of the six years, £38,675,091; annual average, £6,446,000. The three years, 
1899 to 1901, show an aggregate of £22,923,623 and an annual average of 
£7,641,200. Thus the shipments of the past three years to the Far East have 
been almost a million sterling a year in excess of the last half dozen normal 
years before the closing of the Indian Mints. 

Whatever may have broken the silver market it is clearly not the Far East. 
Its demand has been as large and continuous as when the double standard 
was still in operation. With some degree of plausibility it may be said that 
the Far East took the silver because it had no choice. The stuff was dumped 
on it and it could not help itself, except by lowering the price. But strange 
paradox again! it did not even lower the price very much till lately. So 
recently as the opening of 1901 standard silver was still within a fraction of 
30d. per ounce. On January 1 the official price was 29 2-16d. Uptothe mid- 
dle of March it remained above 28d. At midsummer it was 274d., at the 
end of September about 27d. and the last official price of the year was 254d. 
The net decline during 1901 was 3 13-16d. per ounce, say 33d. In the current 
year there has been a further decline up to date of 1fd. per ounce. The sil- 
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ver market is now breaking records almost daily and the latest it has reached 
is 22 15-16d. per ounce. As comparing with the old mint price of 62d., the 
white metal is now at a discount of 63 per cent. ! 

If silver were a mere commodity that would be a disastrous fall, but the 
disaster has not been merely commercial. The money of a large portion of 
the globe being legally linked with silver has been dragged down along with 
it. Silver money has in its turn dragged down a network of international 
securities and investments, such as Mexican railways, mines and industrial 
enterprises. The indirect damage done has been worse even than the direct 
results. The chief victim is the Mexican dollar, which has kept step with sil- 
ver in its downward course. Its exchange value in New York two years ago 
was about 51 cents and in London 25d. ; to-day it is barely 40 cents in New 
York and 194d. in London. It, too, has lost about 60 per cent. of its original 
mint value. 

The solution of the rupee question in India does not afford much light or 
leading to Mexico in its dealings with the silver dollar. The only common 
point in the two cases is the origin of their troubles. With both, these origi- 
nated in an external cause over which they had no direct control: namely, 
the breach in the old ratio between the two metals. India and Mexico had 
both to adapt themselves to that monetary revolution. It was a supreme 
crisis for both, but on the whole less formidable for India than for Mexico. 
The former was only a silver-using and not a silver producing country. It 
had not nine or ten thousand silver mine owners to appease as Mexico will 
have when the inevitable step is taken of closing the mints against private 
coinage. In its worst form it was only a question of foreign exchange that 
India had to face and not, as in Mexico, a complication of exchange interests 
with those of a great national industry. On the other hand, Mexico is not and 
never has been a dumping-ground for silver from all parts of the world as 
India was during the open mint regime. It is only, or at least chiefly, her own 
silver she has had to take care of. She has always been able hitherto to pro- 
tect herself from a silver invasion from abroad, otherwise her open mints 
would have been swamped long ago. Other material differences are to be 
observed in the effects on the two countries of the break in the ratio. In 
India the principal sufferer from it was the Government. It was forced into 
action by the ruinous discrepancy which resulted between its silver revenues 
and its gold obligations. But the Mexican Government may say that so far 

its ‘‘ withers areunwrung.” Little more than 40 per cent. of the public debt— 
114 million dollars out of 250 million dollars—is payable in gold. The chief 
sufferers in Mexico from the break in the ratio have been the owners of foreign 
capital invested in thecountry. The Mexican situation, in fact, closely resem- 
bles the Spanish, where the brunt of the bad exchange has fallen on the for- 
eign-owned railways. Countries which purchase most of their silver for 
coinage, and can control the supply of it. are in a much more fortunate posi- 
tion than silver-producing countries which may have a great deal more of it 
than they can use at home. In their case the amount of the coinage is a 
secondary matter compared with the total amount of silver they have to get 
rid of, either by exportation or otherwise. What they have to send abroad 
counts simply as metal, whether coined or uncoined. Of late years both 
Mexico and the United States have been heavy exporters of the white metal, 
and it is their combined sales that have depressed the market to its present 
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level. Free coinage of silver for local currency has had a comparatively 
small share in the depreciation. By itself, the suspension of free coinage 
might have a proportionately small remedial influence. It could only be one 
»f several factors in any scheme for rehabilitating the dolar. The gross out- 
put of silver would have to be dealt with as well as the coinage, and it would 
be useless for Mexico to attempt the control of production single handed. 
The co-operation of at least one other leading silver producer—the United 
States—would have to be secured. But evidently that would not be a diffi- 
cult matter, for the American producers will be only too ready to join in any 
feasible plan of restriction. The United States has a common interest with 
Mexico, not only in silver but in the exchange value of the dollar. New York 
is rapidly superseding London as the clearing centre for Mexico’s foreign 
trade. Its dollar quotations are more effective than those of London, which 
are gradually becoming nominal. It is also very noticeable, that all through 
the latest crisis in the silver market Mexican exchange has been firmer in New 
York than in London. It has had a narrower range of variation, which is the 
more remarkable considering that New York has no independent silver mar- 
ket of its own. Practically, all its sales must be made through London, and 
yet it has invariably been able to give better rates for the Mexican dollar than 
have ruled here. The five years between the final defeat of the silver men 
in 1896 and the end of 1901 witnessed some sharp fluctuations in silver, but 
at the end of the period the dollar finished up only a few cents below what it 
had been in the beginning. The first price was 53% cents in 1896 and the last 
was 504 cents in 1901. But in the interval the dollar had been down to 42 
cents (1897-8). From that bottom level it rallied in 1899 to 48} cents. and in 
the following year it had a further rally to over 50 cents. New York has, on 
the whole, been a better market than London for the unfortunate Mexican 
dollar. 
The comparative steadiness of Mexican exchange in New York is not merely 
a hopeful sign for the future, but it illustrates a peculiar feature of the Mexi- 
can currency problem. The contemporaneous variations in the price of sil- 
ver were greater and more irregular than the variations noted above in the 
exchange value of the dollar. In other words, the dollar had an exchange 
value in New York, not only steadier but as a rule higher than the correspond- 
ing value of silver. Exchange must therefore be recognized as a special and 
distinct element in the question. It has, of course, to move in harmony with 
silver, but not in absolute identification with it, as was the case during the 
free coinage regime. This is another and important illustration of the two 
distinct movements now going on in silver—the monetary and the commer- 
cial. In foreign exchange the dollar comes under the influence of various 
conditions in which the silver market as such has no share. The balance of 
trade and of finance, obtaining at a given moment between Mexico and for- 
eign countries, may counteract or accentuate, as the case may be, the tend- 
ency of the silver market. 
Fortunately for the intricate inquiry we are now entering upon, Mexico is 
blessed with an unusually clear system of public statistics, of which liberal 
use will have to be made in our further progress. With their help we can 
trace the Mexican dollar from the mine through all its commercial and finan- 
cial ramifications. The relative magnitude of the monetary and commercial 
functions of silver appears, for instance, to have changed greatly in the past 
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quarter of a century. 
valued at just under 25 million dollars ($24,836,403). Of this about nine- 
tenths went to the mints to be coined. Only $2,752,700 was exported as bul- 
lion and the remaining $22,084,203 was turned into money. In the next 
decade the new movement began, which diverted the bulk of the silver out- 
put from the mints and disposed of it as simple merchandise. 

In 1887-8 the total prodaction had increased more than 50 per cent. over 
that of 1877, its aggregate having been valued at $39,367,983. But only a fifth 
of the increase passed through the mints. The other four-fifths was added 
to the commercial or uncoined export of silver. The respective totals for the 
year were $25,862,977 minted and $13,505,006 coined. Five years later the 
new movement had made so much further progress that the value exported 
exceeded the value coined. The aggregates were $28,075,558 and $27,169,876 
respectively, making a total output of $55,245,454, or a gain of 130 per cent. 
in the short period of fifteen years. The stoppage of the United States pur- 
chases of silver in 1893 caused of course asympathetic crisis in Mexico. Mex- 
ican silver was then in a peculiar position. The total yearly production had 
risen in 1896 to 634 million dallars, not far from treble that of 1877-8. But 
keen as was the demand for Mexican dollars, the coinage of them this year 
did not much exceed 20 million dollars. Thus, more than two-thirds of the 
total output ($44,393,103) went abroad as merchandise. In twenty years 
(1877-1896) the production of silver had increased fully 160 per cent., but 
while the commercial export had gained fifteen fold the coinage showed a 
decline of nearly three million dollars. 

In the latest statistical year available—1900-1901—we find the same tend- 
ency farther aggravated. With a total production of 74} million dollars, the 
highest on record, the coinage had shrunk to 18} million dollars, and no less 
than 56 million dollars had to be thrown on foreign markets at its metal 
value. The whole twenty-four years above reviewed, virtually a quarter of 
a century, furnish the following remarkable aggregates: Total output of 
silver, 1,094 million dollars; total amount minted for local currency, 578 mil- 
lion dollars; total amount exported in ore and bullion, 5164 million dollars. 
The more we study these figures the more impressed we are likely to be with 
the influence Mexico has of late exercised on the silver market. In sheer 
dead weight it seems to have exceeded that of all other silver-producing coun- 
tries, the United States not excepted. In order to realize this significant fact 
as clearly as possible, let us look at it from one or two other points of view. 
We may, for instance, study the relative position of silver in the export trade 
of the country. Subjoined are the total exports for the years 1896-97 and 
1901-01, the silver exports and the percentages of the latter to the former: 


Total Exports and Silver EHaports of Mexico, 1896-97 and 1900-01. 


Percentage 
YEAR. Total. Silver. of silver to 
tutal. 
Peak scncececcdsoecsecoue $117,748,092 $44,393,103 38 
Pe sivccccccssceconceesss 158,009,487 56,036,016 36 


The official statistics leave it somewhat uncertain if the above silver totals 
are for bullion and coin only, or for silver in ore and in combination with 
other metals. More probably the former, as the detailed exports exhibit even 


In 1877-8 the total production of Mexican silver was 
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larger figures. In a comparative statement for the eleven months ended with 
May, 1901, the silver exports—ore, bullion, coin, ete.—are stated at $67,760,- 
000 or 11 million dollars more than the above table gives for the whole year. 
Presumably, therefore, silver in ores and in combination with other metals 
should be added to the 356,036,000. The detailed statement for the eleven 
months ended with May last (1902) discloses an important reaction in these 
heavy exports of silver. They appear to have fallen from 67% million dollars 
in the corresponding period of 1901 to 554 million dollars. Simultaneously, a 
notable expansion took place in the merchandise exports. For the eleven 
months of 1901-02 they were valued at 79 million dollars, against 614 million 
dollars in the preceding year. 

If this could be relied on as a permanent change it would be a good omen 
for the Mexican dollar. The more that the merchandise exports are devel- 
oped and the larger a proportion they form of the total exports, the less 
important will the silver exports become. Foreign exchange would be less 
dependent on silver and more on merchandise. It is in this direction that the 
Mexican dollar may find a new future at some half-way house between token 
coinage and market value. A steady curtailment of silver output, carried out 
part passu with the development of other national industries, would be the 
most natural remedy for monetary evils. Mexico has, in fact, made a good 
start on this road to reform and has already a substantial balance of trade in 
her favor. But for this the fall of the dollar might have been much more 
rapid and severe. Such a fact, moreover, is not merely creditable as regards 
the past, but it is hopeful as regards the future. 

The misfortunes of the Mexican dollar command a great deal more sym- 
pathy than the ups-and-downs of the rag money in other Spanish- American 
republics. ‘They deserve more sympathy for several reasons—because the 
Mexican dollar has always been an honest coin, has of late had an exception- 
ally good government at the back of it, is associated with a sound system of 
public finance, and is fortified by a balance of trade invariably in favor of 
Mexico. These are strong collateral advantages for a currency system, and 
they give the Mexican dollar a much better chance to right itself than it 
might otherwise possess. Mexico’s favorable balance of trade claims special 
attention, not only as an outward sign of prosperity, but as a powerful lever 
for the support of foreign exchange and the restoration of a decaying cur- 
rency. During the five years ended with 1901, the excess of exports over 
imports amounted to 170 million dollars, as the following table will show: 


Excess of 


YEAR, Imports. Exports, exports over 

imports. 
TENG-O7 nc cccccccccesccces GOR, 040,000 $117,748,092 $34,535,250 
Pind oedbinnceserevess 97,270,290 138,068,504 40,795,214 
PE deeehewncencne one 107,619,441 148,453,834 40,834,393 
a cecencencucanenen 128,796,606 158,247,933 29,451,327 
Pri csseusenseadcases 133,020,169 158,009,487 24,989,317 


Everything there indicates healthy growth notwithstanding the handicap 
of a decaying currency. In the five years the imports, it will be observed, 
increased more than 50 per cent., but the exports showed even more remark- 
able progress. In an era of mining and railway development a special expan- 
sion of imports was to be looked for. It indicated a large influx of foreign 
capital and had more to do with foreigners than with the Mexicans them- 
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selves. But to the Mexicans is entirely due the credit of managing to pay for 
these increased imports by a corresponding expansion of their exports. They 
did not simply take them on credit as new countries under development often 
do. Local industry responded at once to the stimulus given it from abroad, 
and the more foreign material was imported the more Mexican produce was 
raised to counterbalance it. 

It would, of course, be unreasonable to expect that the surplus exports 
should always be maintained at the same high level in face of exceptional 
imports, like those of 1900 and 1901. But though the favorable balance of 
trade was a good deal less in those years than in the two preceding ones 
when the imports were small, it was still ample for the maintenance of healthy 
relations between Mexico and the outer world. The sudden jump which the 
imports took in 1900 and 1901 was the more remarkable in view of the weak- 
ness of silver and the discouragement it gave to purchases abroad. This 
adverse influence has been greatly aggravated in the current year, and it is 
not surprising to find that imports are again diminishing. Exports, however, 
continue to expand, as is also natural under the circumstances. For the 
eleven months ended with May last (1902) they were valued at 143 million 
dollars, a gain of six millions over the corresponding period of 1901. 

That the foreign trade of Mexico should go on prospering, and to prosper 
in spite of falling silver, is so far satisfactory. But it is one thing to be able 
to bear an evil and another thing to cure it. The evil has now gone so far 
that prompt remedies are imperative. No matter how strong the interests in 
favor of letting things drift or how great the difficulty of restoring them to a 
sound basis, it must now be done in order to prevent Mexico losing its right- 
ful position in international trade and finance. A country which has always 
maintained honest money and fulfilled its international obligations to the 
utmost of its ability, is not to let itself be dragged down to the level of rag- 
money republics through sheer bias in favor of a monetary metal which, how- 
ever honorable and interesting its history, no longer serves its purpose. 
Mexico has already suffered enough for silver and silver producers. It will 
now have to weigh its international against its domestic interests in the mat- 
ter, and when it does so impartially it will be forced to the conclusion that 
the international interests are the more important of the two. 

This can be readily proved from its own foreign trade returns by analyz- 
ing them a little more minutely. By a long way the best customer of Mexico 
is the United States. It furnishes more than a fourth of the Mexican imports 
and takes about three-fourths of the exports. In the year 1900-01 the total 
imports were, as already stated, 133 million dollars, of which the American 
quota was over 35 millions. Of the 158 million dollars of exports the Ameri. 
can share was 117} million dollars. All Europe combined had less interest in 
Mexican trade than the sister republic enjoys. Its aggregate exports in 
1900-01 were under 29 million dollars as compared with the United States 35 
millions, and the imports were 25} million dollars against the American 1174 
millions. No other individual nation will bear comparison with the United 
States in either branch of foreign trade. British exports to Mexico ($9,924,- 
553) are only a fourth of the American, and British imports from Mexico 
($12,033,076) are little more than one-tenth. German exports, measured by 
the same standard, are one-fifth of the American and the imports about a 
twentieth. Outside of these three there is no serious competitor. 
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According to the now happily forgotten dogmas of bimetallism Mexico 
should have traded chiefly with silver currency countries. On the contrary, 
nearly the whole of her foreign trade nowadays is with gold standard coun- 
tries. Metallic money is no longer a sufficiently important factor in interna- 
tional commerce to have much influence on its currents. These are deter- 
mined by other conditions peculiar to each nation. Mexican exports are of 
such a character that they find their best market in the United States, which 
in turn can best supply the sort of commodities that Mexico requires to import. 
The monetary systems of the two countries have little effect one way or the 
other on the current of trade. Such influence as they have is obstructive. It 
stands to reason that business would be much easier to transact between the 
two republics if they had a uniform dollar. Between Canada and the United 
States there is monetary reciprocity, to the great advantage of both countries. 
If Mexico had a similar privilege the benefit to her would be even greater 
than it is to Canada. 

One of the dreams of the future is a uniform dollar for the whole Ameri- 
ean continent. This great reform, when it does come will have to be initiated 
by the United States and Mexico. Both of them are ripe for it and they pos- 
sess all the necessary means to carry it out. The dollar itself actually exists 
and is in circulation on both sides of the Rio Grande. Only by an absurd 
anomaly of legislation it has more than double the gold value in the United 
States that it has in Mexico. The obvious remedy would be to make the 
Mexican dollar token money as the United States dollar has been since the 
repeal of the Sherman Law. W. R. LAWSON. 

LONDON, November 18, 1902. 








AMERICAN CONTRGL OF THE MONEY MARKET.—In an article appearing in its issue of 
December 20 the London “‘ Statist ’’ says: 


‘“‘The United States is rapidly acquiring a control over the London money market, 
which may place usin a very awkward predicament by-and-by. ‘The United States just 
now owes avery large amount to Europe. The United States, in fact, hase: deavored tudo 
in six or seven years what ought to have been spread over twice or three times the period. 
It has attempted to become not only a great exporter, but also a great shipowner. For the 
moment, then, we have control of the American money market. But we shall not retain it 
long. The crops this year in the United States are exceedingly good and abundant. The 
exports from the United States will, consequently, during the next twelve months be on an 
immense scale, and after the recent fallin prices there is likely to be more economy than 
there has been during the past few years. Especially there is likely to be less manufacture 
of new companies and less ambitious combinations. After a while, then, the United States 
will be able to pay off the debt she owes at present to Europe. ‘Ihen she will be the holder 
of by far the larger part of her own securities. She will have the most efficient railway 
service in the world. And she will have become a great shipowner. On the other hand, 
we shall have to buy from her every year increasing quanvtities of food and of the raw 
materials of our industries, and thus we shall annually run up a larger and a larger debt ; 
while we shall receive in return less interest upon our holdings of American securities, and 
we shall have fewer ships upon whose earnings torely. The prospect, then, is that before 
many years are over the United States will have attained to somewhat like the position we 
occupied thirty years ago. A great part of Europe will be indebted to her, and indebted to 
her not merely for food, but for the very means of earning a livelihood. When that time 
comes the London movey market will beat the mercy of American capitalists. The Bank 
of England may put up its rate to any figure it pleases, but if American creditors insist that 
debts due from this country to America be paid in gold, the gold will have to be sent, how- 
ever inconvenient it may be, from the London money market’ This is one of the totally 
unforeseen results of free trade. That we are becoming year by year more dependent upon 
the foreigner for our food has long been perceived, and has led to a powerful agitation to 
make our navy adequate for the protection of our trade. But people hitherto have not 
seen that the immense debt we were piling up annually for our food and the raw materials 
of our manufactures was likewise giving other countries a control over our money market, 
which might prove extremely inconvenient at no distant date.’’ 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MONEY. 










The history of the development of money is much less simple and more 
interesting than the account given in the eariy economic text-books. That 
money of stamped metal sprang into being in its present perfected form as 
soon as society began to feel the inconvenience of direct barter, is a rough 
and ready conception which would not be seriously defended by any careful 
student, but which is almost implied in many early discussions of the subject. 
This theory, in its crudest form, implies that exchanges were first carried on 
by barter of one article for another, until it was discovered that the interven- 
tion of a third commodity, capable of subdivision and generally acceptable, F 3 
would facilitate the division of the articles exchanged into the desired pro- . 
portions and make exchanges easy, and that this commodity was by universal 
convention adopted as money. It requires but little reflection, however, to 
make it clear that this account of the development of money is incomplete. 
It sums up in a way the ultimate results of this evolution, but it passes over 
intermediate steps, extending over many centuries, and it takes much for : 
granted in the progress of economic history. The use of metals as money 
rests upon a firmer basis than convention, in the unconscious operation | 
among all civilized peoples of the principle of natural selection. Money of bog 
coined metal is distinctly an evolution, not a sudden creation. ; 

In the simplest form of existence there was no demand for money, because 
there was practically no exchange of goods. There was not even an organiza- 
tion of society on an economic basis, if (as Prof. Bucher declares) ‘‘ An econ- 
omy supposes the management of property, the care for the future as well as a 
the present, a distribution of time intelligently employed ; economy signifies BS 
labor, the valuation of objects, the regulation of their consumption, the 3 3 
ascent from generation to generation of the conquests of civilization. ”’ * , 
Gradually exchanges of services and products to meet special emergencies in 
primitive society led to direct exchange of surplus goods for each other. 
This advance from the first forms of barter to the use of coined money 
involved a process of evolution, which extended over many centuries. 

The acceptance of the simple theory of the sudden adoption of money as 
a substitute for barter departs from the actual history of social development 
in projecting back into primitive times the system of private property rights 
and organized exchange as it exists in modern times. Money was not 
required where domestic economy prevailed; it was not at first employed 
even in foreign trade; but in the nature of the case it came into most general 
use and served the most beneficial purposes in cities, where the division of 
labor permitted the organization of industry, and in foreign trade, where a 
medium of exchange was required of intrinsic value and of general accepta- 
bility. This progression in the use of money made great strides in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries with the gradual extension of the division of 
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* Etudes a’ Histoire et d’ Economie Politique, p. 25. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MONEY. 25 
labor and with the capitalistic organization of industry, and is still going on 
in the twentieth century. Every new community opened to civilization, like 
Africa, China, and the Philippines, creates a new field for exchange, and 
illustrates under the eyes of those now living the process of evolution which 
has been going on in the use of money since the beginnings of civilized society. 

The earliest communities apparently lived upon the communistic basis, 
obtaining and using food in common. When property rights emerged from 
these conditions, it is probable that accumulation of private property first 
began in the form of articles of personal adornment. ‘These came to possess 
an attraction to savage eyes, which gave them a high marginal utility in 
exchange, in spite of their comparatively low utility in the scale of objects 
necessary to sustain life.* The first objects of this sort, like shells, pieces of 
metal, pearls and teeth of animals, had currency chiefly within the tribe. It 
was only as objects came into use which were found acceptable by other 
tribes in mutual exchanges that an international money became possible. 
Trade between tribes involves long strides beyond primitive conditions, 
because it implies the production of valuable goods in excess of domestic 
needs, the respect for inter-tribal rights, and the organization of a system of 
exchange. 

THE SLOW EVOLUTION OF METALLIC MONEY. 


The slow evolution of metallic money followed certain well-defined lines. 
It did not involve the sudden substitution of a reeognized intermediary be- 
tween commodities which had formerly been exchanged by barter. It involved 
rather the gradual evolution through barter of the intermediary which was 
found most generally acceptable. The means of exchange was long con- 
founded and intermingled with the final objects of exchange. The man who 
exchanged grain for cattle in the heroic days of Greece might take the cattle 
because he wished to consume them as food or increase his herd, or he wight 
take them with the sole object of exchanging them with some one else for a 
sword ora shield. In the former case, they were not money in the usual 
acceptance of the term; in the latter case they were money. It was the same 
with kettles, long an object of exchange and measure of value in primitive 
Greek society. They might be taken for use or for the purpose of exchang- 
ing them again. When society began dimly to grasp the conception of a third 
and constant commodity interposed between the two halves of an exchange, 
it was the articles which had been found most exchangeable in barter which 
gave character to the wonderful new substance which was to have the unique 
quality of commanding all other things. It wasa natural result of this evolu- 
tion, to be described more fully hereafter, that the ox, the slave, and the 
utensil of daily life gave their name to the coins, and the earliest bronze money 
of Italy contained precisely the same alloy of copper, tin and zine as the 
utensils which had preceded it as the medium of exchange.t 
In this progress from direct barter to the use of a chosen intermediary of 
exchanges, several principles stand out, working often unconsciously, but 
none the less surely, because they were the inevitable consequence of simple 
economic laws and of the almost universal bent of the human mind. Money 
was no odd invention, to be played with and set aside as a curious illustration 


*Favre. La Genése del Argent, in Revue d’ Economie Politique (April, 1899), XIII, p. 361. 
+ Carlile, ** The Evolution of Modern Money ”’ p. 236. 
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of the ingenuity of an individual. It did not come into use until there was 
need for it, and there was not need for it before society had an economic 
organization which permitted the division of labor and the creation of surplus 
products for exchange. 

A surplus of capital above the needs of current production is a prerequisite 
for any community which desires to use money. For a primitive people the 
usual tools of agricultural production, seed and live stock, are more essential 
than money. It is only when by these means additional capital has been 
created that it can be invested in a commodity to be employed solely as a tool 
of exchange, just as it is only when the farmer has saved something beyond 
his necessary tools and seed that he can afford to invest in a well-made wagon 
for carrying his products to market. ‘This principle explains in part why in 
many early communities the article used as money was also useful for many 
other things. Where cattle, for instance, served as money they represented 
in themselves a productive form of wealth. Their use as a medium of exchange 
did not involve the setting aside of a large amount of capital for use as money 
above that required for other uses. When surplus wealth accumulated in the 
hands of primitive peoples, it was employed chiefly in the acquisition of 
articles which served for ornament. ‘These articles, however, being-—in their 
highest form of gold and silver—articles which were generally prized for the 

ame purposes among other peoples, it came about that they possessed the 
quality of exchangeability peculiarly belonging to money. Thus they served 
the double purpose of ornamentation and a store of value, being capable of 
conversicn from an ornament into a medium of exchange when the need for 
it arose. The use inthis way of the precious metals required the setting aside 
of saved capital beyond the current implements of production, but it econo- 
mized the use of the capital which would have been required if ornamentation 
and the tool of exchange had been provided from separate and independent 
materials and therefore from separate funds of saved capital. 

The fact that the capital used as money must be drawn from acecumula- 
tions beyond those required for the purposes of current production, brings out 
the fundamental nature of the proposition, that the article which has tended 
among all peoples to become the medium of exchange and standard of value 
has been the superfluous rather than the strictly necessary. It must be an 
article of universal desire in the realm where it is employed as money, and 
experience has shown that such a universal desire is directed towards the 
ornamental as much as the useful, and that the desire for the ornamental has 
the additional quality of being practically insatiable. The desire for any 
staple article of food has limits, and the production ordinarily does not go 
much beyond, and even falls below, the demand within these limits. A sur- 
plus of food for exchange was not a usual phenomenon in primitive societies, 
and only rarely could food fulfill the requirements of money. As Prof. 
Mommsen deciares :* 

‘‘The commodity that becomes money must above all things not be one that is indis- 
pensable for the supply of the most urgent material needs. It is for this reason that in no 
country has corn ever been used as the comparative measure of the value of other merchan- 
dise ; and that mankind. after having, from the most remote antiquity, successively and in 
various countries employed as money cattle, iron and copper, have uniformly ended with 
silver and with gold.”’ 


* Histoire de la Monnaie Romaine, preface, p. xiv. 
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It is obvious that the adoption as a medium of exchange of wheat or any 
consumable commodity of general use would result in extreme perturbations 
in the value of the medium of exchange and its relation to all other articles. 
The surplus corn or wheat, if they were used as money, might be absorbed 
by consumption in any given year and this would greatly reduce the stock 
available for carrying on exchanges. Only some article which is not abso 
lutely necessary for the ordinary purposes of consumption, and of which there 
exists a surplus stock upon the market, meets the requirements of an efficient 
medium of exchange. 


INSATIABLE DEMAND FOR THE MONEY METALS. 


The conception of money as a store of value must necessarily have fol- 

lowed the development of the spirit among men of prevision—care for the 
future. Some of the first stores of value were undoubtedly made in articles 
of general use, like iron, cattle and slaves, before the surplus of savings was 
such as to permit investment in ornament. Such forms of capital had the 
defect, however, that they were not of universal desire without limit in time 
and amount. The desire for them as simple commodities—aside from their 
value as evidence of wealth—was a desire which was satiable. It became 
desirable that the store of value—the fund of wealth reserved against future 
needs—should be in an article for which the demand was insatiable. As Mr. 
Carlile describes the requirement of this more advanced social stage :* 

‘* When the division of labor had made some considerable progress, then provision for 
the future would largely cease to be of this direct and simple character, and the commodity 
which would then best secure a man’s future sustenance and well-being would not be so 
much the commodity best adapted for immediate utilization by himself or his dependents 
as the commodity which wonld be most efficient in securing for him the services of his 
neighbors or of strangers unconnected with him.’’ 


Hence emerges the vital factor in the selection of the metals as the mate- 
rial for money, that they represent an article for which the demand is insa- 
tiable. This is true to a large degree independently of their functions as 
currency. Gold and silver turned into money have the quality of command- 
ing all other commodities. Hence the only limit imposed upon the desire for 
their acquisition in the case of the individual is the sum of his desires for all 
other articles. This is true of them because they are money, but it would be 
true to a large degree even if gold and silver did not enjoy by legal-tender laws 
this peculiar function. Gold and silver among semi-civilized peoples, and 
even at the present day among those which are civilized, are among the most 
highly-prized articles of ornament. It is not an accident that articles of orna- 
ment, seemingly useless in themselves, have been used as money under widely 
different conditions amovg barbarous, semi-civilized and civilized peoples. 
The desire for ornament, for superfluous wealth, is from the standpoint of 
the economie man a desire which is insatiable. No man, at least the man 
governed purely by theoretical economie motives, fears becoming too rich. 
Money in its abstract sense stands for riches. In barbarous societies it was 
the article used as money in its concrete sense which was at once the symbol 
and the substance of wealth. Many are the cases recorded in the history of 
barbarous peoples where wires, shells and similar articles served the common 
purpose of ornament and of money. In the words of Prof. Babelon: t 


** The Evolution of Modern Money,”’ p. 236. + Les Origines de la Monnaie, p, 248. 
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‘* Wherever one comes across man on the surface of the globe, one finds at the same 
time that it is the superfluous which by instinct seems to him the most necessary. Man has 
scarcely learned the use of clothes before he hangs around his neck, on his arms, on his 
Fi legs, and in his ears, necklaces, bracelets, rings and pendants of every shape inthe manu- 
facture of which the precious metals are always and everywhere preferred.’’ 





ee ee — 


In India and China, where primitive economic conditions still to a large 
extent prevail, the common method of hoarding wealth is in the form of 
coins strung into bracelets and ornaments. These articles can be readily used 
as money in times of famine or special need. From this primitive instinct 
for the superfluous signs of wealth has sprung the universal desire for orna- , 
ment, not from its intrinsic utility but as a mark of social distinction and per- 
sonal leadership. The millionaire, who goes on piling up wealth after he 
already has enough to command every bodily comfort, is actuated by the 
same motive which governs the East Indian or the Chinaman who hoards ae 
silver and gold that he may be known as the richest and most powerful bs 
among his fellow men. In the acute language of Mr. Carlile :* 
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‘* There is at bottom a discernible identity between the impulse of the primitive savage 
or of the Hindoo peasant, whose aim in life appears to be to bedeck himself with ornaments 
of gold and silver, and that of the millionaire who, it may be, thinks of little else but of 
making fresh additions to his millions. With both the thought is the same, to stand out of 
the crowd, to distance others, not to be left behind in the race. The Hindoo aims at being 
more highly ornamented than his neighbors, the millionaire at being able to draw his check 
for a larger sum.’’ 
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GOLD AND SILVER SYMBOLIC OF WEALTH AND POWER. 


Searcity of silver and gold has from the earliest times made their possession | 
the symbol of wealth and power. Hence they have been eagerly sought by 
all who have desired leadership in its tangible form of wealth or in the politi- 
cal and military prestige to which the possession of means is so necessary an 
incident. The desire for the metals became coincident with the desire for all 
other things in primitive times, and, therefore, practically without limit, 
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because the metals were exchangeable for all other things. The search for - 
the precious metals, both for ornament and money, was an early stimulus to : 4 
foreign trade. The quest of Jason for the golden fleece is typical of the i 4 
struggle everywhere on the shores of the Mediterranean for the sources of : ; 
supply of silver and gold. M. Hauser declares that it was for gold as much a 


as for grain that Athens assumed control of the Milesian colonies and that 
she founded new ones in the Crimea, in Thrace, in Epirus, in Thessaly, in 
Macedonia and at Thasos. She seattered over the shores of the sea her 
drachmas of silver, extracted from the mines of Laurium, and exchanged # 
them for the gold of Siberia and of the Ural. The Phoenicians founded = 
many colonies in the west in order to be near the mines. How actively their 
quest for gold stimulated on both sides their traffic with the barbarians, 
M. Hauser thus sets forth :+ 








‘They received it from the Arabian caravans, which traversed the desert with their 
camels; they went in search of it in Southern Egypt, then in the country of Ophir, perhaps 
at Zimbabye, and it was in trading from place to place with their stuffs of purple and of 
glass, that, a thousand vears before Gama, they are said to have doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope. Tyrians, Sidonians and Carthaginians sold also the gold of Spain to that people of 


*** The Evolution of Modern Money,” p. 266. 








+ L*Or, p. 288. 
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metallurgists, goldsmiths and jewellers, the Etruscans, who transformed it into delicate fila- 
grees and graceful and enduring trinkets. They sold it to the Gauls, greedy like all barbar- 
ous peoples, for gold. To buy a little gold in the Phoenician or Greek markets of the Medi- 
terranean, to decorate their arms and limbs with bracelets in battle, the Gallic charioteers 
traversed with their heavy chariots, over trails scarcely marked, the thick Celtic forests, and 
crossed the channels of Great Britain to seek the tin of the Catterides or even further the 


amber of the Baltic.’’ 


Loeal wants or national prejudices might give to a certain article the 
character of money at home, but only an article of universal desire would 
serve the purpose of exchange abroad. Such an article was afforded in prim- 
itive times by anything which appealed to the love of ostentation. Hence it 
was that the Phoenicians found a ready market for their brightly-colored 
cloths, necklaces, rings and other ornaments among savage peoples. But 
among these peoples, as among those more advaneed in civilization, gold and 
silver became the highest form of wealth when they were introduced as orna- 
ments. They had the advantage of being easily concealed, if there were need 
of it, and of being transformed from money into ornament and ornament into 
money, according to the exigencies of private and public fortune. German 
writers in the Middle Ages point to the wealth of the German burghers as 
illustrated by their rich possessions of gold and silver plate. One of the best- 
known writers of the time mentions that ‘‘The merchants eat off dishes of 
pure silver and gold.” The coins of that time were often debased and of 
uncertain value, and, as Mr. Schoenhof aptly declares, ‘‘ Private hoarding in 
this form is the natural consequence of such a state as existed in the Middle 
Ages.”’* Plate could readily be converted into money or into bullion, the 
equivalent of money. The possession of plate had, in the average mind, a 
much eloser connection with its use as money a few centuries ago than at 
present. Sir Dudley North declared that ‘‘if every one had plate in his house 
the nation would then be possessed of a solid fund in these metals which all 
the world desires.” Jean Bodin alludes to a proverb current in his time in 
France, ‘‘ that in plate one loses nothing but the fashion,’’ and Lord Burleigh 
in his will left his plate to be distributed among the legatees by weight, just 
as if it was so much bullion.t 


How A SINGLE COMMODITY CAME To BE SELECTED AS MONEY. 


The choice of a single material to serve as money was the unconscious 
elimination of a less desirable means of exchange until the most desirable was 
found.t The producer of an article having a very limited market would 
naturally be willing to exchange it for an article more generally desired, even 
though it were not in itself the unit of exchanges. Degrees of exchangeability 
at a given moment vary within the widest limits. At one end of the seale of 
exchangeability in modern times might be placed unimproved land in the 
country or a rare work of art; at the other end, outside of actual money, 
might be placed the securities of first-class governments. Degree of salabil- 
ity at short notice at an economic price—a price giving fair returns for cost— 
marks successive articles in the approach towards those which are most ex- 





** A History of Money and Prices,”’ p. 80. + Carlile, p. 247. 

+ This principle is recognized by Pantaleoni, that *“ the choice of one determinate thing, 
in preference to many possible things, as a medium of exchange, is effected—like the choice 
of any other direct commodity, among many possible ones, for the satisfaction of a direct 
want—by natural selection.”’-—** Pure Economics,” p. 225. 
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changeable. Thus it happened that several articles which were objects of 
general desire might serve as rude tools of exchange at the same time in the 
same community. Iron, having many uses, obtained a high place as a me- 
dium of exchange in the heroic ages. Caesar found iron and copper bars in 
use as money in Brittany, and they are still used in Cambodia and Thibet. 
Among the Kaffirs iron lances were long bighly valued as money. The gen- 
eral desire for cheap fabrics and decorations among barbarous peoples who 
have begun to trade with civilized nations has often been noted. It madethe 
fabrics and ornaments of Tyre a form of money in the hands of her traders 
in dealing with the people of Africa. 

All these facts point to the gradual recognition of the principle laid down 
by Prof. Menger, that ‘‘ the commodities which under given local and time 
relations are most salable, have become money among the same nations at 
different times and among different nations at the same time.” * The mate- 
rial of money in its earliest forms was simply the most desirable object of bar- 
ter. It was only by degrees that a single article came to be set aside for the 
distinctive purpose of money. ‘‘ The precious metals,” in the language of 
Prof. de Greef, ‘‘ were themselves merchandise entering into the general sys- 
tem of barter before being devoted to their special functions as measures of 
value and intermediary of exchanges.” + But a long process of evolution 
was traversed before the precious metals, even by weight, became the stand- 
ard, and another long process before private marks of weight and fineness de- 
veloped into official coinage. The process of this evolution is well set forth 
by Prof. Bullock: { 


‘*In this way the universally acceptable commodity acquired a new and distinct use. 
Hitherto it was valued simply as an object of personal consumption; now it is demanded 
also as a means Of facilitating exchanges. Formerly it was a common commodity ; now it 
is a peculiar commodity possessing a special function—namely, the function of serving as 
a general medium of exchange. Whenever a commodity acquires this function, it becomes 
money.’’ 


Even after money came into general use at the trading centers and official 
coinage had been adopted by leading European States, gold and silver con- 
tinued to pass more frequently by weight than by tale, and were admitted 
into international trade for their intrinsic value rather than for marks im- 
pressed upon them by theState. This wasthe natural result of debasements 
and wear and tear upon the coinage. It has been only in recent times that 
the State has assumed in practice the jealous restriction of the national circu- 
lation to the national coins and made itself responsible for their maintenance 
at their legal weight. As late as the seventeenth century a homogeneous 
national money existed only in theory. All commercial States were coin- 
pelled to be tolerant of the coins of other nations, because their own offi- 
cial coinage formed but a small part of the mass of money in circulation 
and was mingled, especially on the Continent of Europe, with coins of widely- 
varying dates and issued by a multitude of dead and living potentates. 

The means of ready publicity and communication were lacking for giving 
uniformity to the coinage by calling in an old issue and substituting a new. 


***On the Origin of Money,” in ** The Economic Journal],”’ June, 1892, IT, p. 252. 
+ La Monnaie, le Crédit et les Bangues, in Annales de UV Institut des Sciences Sociales, I11, p. 
223. 
+ ** Introduction to the Study of Economics,” p. 211. 
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The Vicomte d’Avenel correctly declares that Europe in feudal times, har- 
assed as she was by tariffs, toll-gates, the absence of roads, and other politi- 
cal and economic obstacles to trade, was more cosmopoitan in respect to the 
circulation of money than the Europe of to-day. In 1636 a French Royal 
edict fixing the official ratio between the French standard and foreign money 
named not less than thirty-eight foreign coins having circulation in law and 
in fact in France, and these were only a fraction of those in actual use. ‘*‘ By 
the side of the pistoles of Spain circulated at this epoch other pistoles struck 
by the princes of Italy, at Parma, at Milan, Florence, Genoa, Venice and 
Lucea; those of Liege and the Dukes of Savoy and Lorraine; one used the 
double ducats of Portugal, the albertus of Flanders, and the coins of the 
United Provinces.” * In the earlier periods of the Middle Ages, there had 
been still greater variety. Beside the coinages of petty European princes, 
almost infinite in the variations of their weight and fineness, circulated the 
gold pieces of the Arabian Empire, the ducats of Sicily, and the besants and 
constantines of the old Roman Empire at Byzantium. 


EXCHANGEABILITY A VITAL REQUIREMENT OF MONEY. 


The conclusive evidence that exchangeability is a vital requirement in 
money is afforded by the reversion to barter or to the estimation of money by 
weight which has occurred when the standard has been too much tampered 
with. It was noted by Adam Smith that money was received at the Ex- 
echequer by William the Conqueror by weight and not by tale, and there is 
reason to believe that payments were made in this way up to the time of the 
reform of the coinage in the time of Elizabeth.t+ 

All through the Middle Ages experience verified the maxim of Prof. Nich- 
olson, that ‘‘ most governments have found when they tried to enforce an un- 
popular change in the standard (to benefit, for example, by fiat money) that 
the people have resorted to bargains on the old standard.” { 

Midst the bewildering debasements of the French coinage under Philippe 
le Bel contracts escaped recurrence to pure barter by stipulating for gold or 
silver of the weight and value of the time of St. Louis. Public opinion ad- 
hered to the opinion that money was merchandise and that if the government 
issued debased pieces they should be received only at their intrinsic value. 
The princes had not the means they would have had at the present day for 
forcing their debased pieces into circulation, and their frequent alterations of 
the coinage, instead of affecting the entire economic system, had only the 
character of a local bankruptcy at the places where the new pieces were paid 
for public obligations. § 

On many occasions where paper money has been forced into circulation to 
excess and made legal tender by law, the same phenomenon of recurrence to 
barter or to contract for the delivery of the precious metals by weight has 
demonstrated the fundamental conviction of merchants, that money was a 
commodity deriving its value from the material of which it was composed. | 


* La Fortune Privée atravers Sept Siécles, p. 56. 

+ Roger’s edition of ‘** Wealth of Nations,” I, p. 27. 

+ Principles of Political Economy,” IT, p. 101. 

§ Avenel, pp. 52-53. 

| This was the case with the Rhode Island paper money of 1786. Prof. McMaster says that 
the traders *‘ closed their shops or disposed of the stock by barter. For a time business was 
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Organized exchange, therefore, by the use of money has followed an evo- 
lution which has been slow and is not yet complete. Upon some of the steps 
of this evolution light is thrown by a cursory glance at economic history. 
Primitive society, even that of the Middle Ages, had little use for money while 
the household and the community were self-sufficing. Division of labor might 
be carried far within the limits of the household before any acute need for 
money was felt. The extension of slavery kept up the system of household 
production after the division of labor had reached an extent which permitted 
considerable refinement in tastes and needs. Under the system of household 
economy, great farms could be cultivated and the technical work of the flour- 
mill, the tannery, the spindle and the loom could be carried on, even in 
towns, with little occasion for the use of money. This was the system 
which prevailed to a large extent in Greece and in Roman society, even after 
the creation of cities and the development of international trade had opened 
certain markets for coined money. How different was the financial organi- 
zation of society under such conditions from the modern capitalistic system 
is thus set forth by Prof. Bucher: * 


‘¢ That which in modern theory it is the custom to call ‘ circulating capital’ is in thesys- 
tem of household economy only a simple fund in process of use which awaits consumption. 
It is a product unfinished or only half finished. In the regular course of this economy there 
exist neither merchandise nor prices, neither circulation of goods nor distribution of income, 
and hence (as special forms of income) neither wages, nor the profits of management, nor 
interest.’’ 


From the moment that money became known, its possessor enjoyed, even 
in communities where its use was not widely spread, the benefits naturally be- 
longing to a commodity which commands all others. In Egypt, where pay- 
ment of taxes in kind was maintained even under the successors of Alexander 
the Great, the tax-farmers took the produce off the hands of the farmer and 
contracted for a money payment to the State. Thus the tax-farmers, as Prof. 
Cunningham declares, ‘‘ came in as speculators in raw produce; their inter- 
vention facilitated the collection of a money revenue without compelling the 
peasant to pay in money.” t 

The high utility of money resulting from its peculiar qualities gave great 
power in ancient times and in the Middle Ages to those who possessed it. The 
possession of circulating capital and actual metallic money—too often con- 
founded by careless students in modern times—were almost necessarily the 
same thing under economic conditions where there was no other means of 
storing value in a negotiable form. Hence the possessor of money had a lien 
upon the possessions of his neighbors which was much more strongly felt than 
even under the acute conditions of modern industrial competition. In the Ro- 
man Empire it was the farmers of the taxes, and the money lenders who were 
the men of power. In the provinces in the declining days of the Empire the 


at an end, and money almost ceased to circulate except among the supporters of the bank. 
Rent was paid in grain; nor was it by any means, in some towns, a rare thing to see cobblers 
exchanging shoes for meat, and shopkeepers taking cords of wood for yards of linen.’’—** His- 
tory of the People of the United States,” I, p. 333, 

* Etudes d’ Histoire et de l’Economie Politique, p. 75: A striking proof of the differences 
between the ancient economy and the modern is found by Prof. Bucher in the fact that even 
the names are lacking in early Latin and Greek for modern financial conceptions. Merces is 
used indiscriminately for wages, rental, interest on capital and price. 
+** Western Civilization,” I, p. 129. 
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land-owners, unable to pay the accumulating taxes, could borrow only from - 
the men whose relations with the official classes and the tax-gatherers put 
them in command of ready money.* 


MoNnrEY AS AN AID TO INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM. 


When the system of slavery was succeeded in the Middle Ages by the oc- 
cupation of the lands of the west by the Goths, Vandals and the Germanic 
tribes which overran the Roman Empire, the subdivision of labor in the fam- 
ily group continued to obviate the need for money. Local groups aided each 
other in work too heavy for a single group and the feudal system brought an 
enlargement and consolidation of the family group, and thereby continued a 
sufficient subdivision of labor, without creating the need for formal exchanges 
between groups.t Gradually, no doubt, the field of exchange extended, as 
certain raw materials came to be needed for spinning and weaving, and as a 
surplus of production permitted the exchange of this surplus for foreign lux- 
uries. But throughout antiquity and even down to the nineteenth century, 
the principal exchanges in foreign trade were exchanges of superfluities and 
luxuries—not exchanges of necessary food or of the raw materials and finished 
products of staple manufactures. They were events touching only the sur- 
face of the organization of domestic industry—not reaching down to its 
depths, like the organized foreign trade of the nineteenth century. { 

As the refinement of production and civilization in medieval society gradu- 
ally led to a greater division of labor and the gathering of artisans in towns, 
a system of exchange developed between the town and the surrounding 
country which affected more deeply than previous exchanges the fundamental 
economic life of thecommunity. Special markets grew up, where a great mass 
of exchanges were set off against each other and balanced without large de- 
mands for money. They were, however, expressed in terms of money, which 
was the measure of value of tributes, taxes, and presents, even when these 
payments were actually made in kind.§ The extension of the use of money 
was at once a cause and a consequence of the division of labor and the liber- 
ation of the laborer from attachment to the soil. The substitution of money 
payments for services in kind tended to sever the relations between master 
and man and pave the way for economic freedom. As Prof. Cunningham has 
pointed out: || 

‘¢ When payment is made in kind, in return for service rendered, the laborer has little 
choice as to the form in which he will take his earnings, and no choice as to the time of 
labor ; when he works for wages he is free to choose his own way of spending his earnings, 
and free to decide whether he will work on the terms offered and for the time specified or 
no. This is a step in advance, because it opens up possibilities of progress, and of rising 
in the world, though the wage-earner does not necessarily enjoy increased comfort. * * * 
Freedom to migrate, freedom to change employment, freedom to work or not, and to spend 
what he earns as he likes, areiniportant elements in personal independence ; and these only 
became possible as the cousequences of the introduction of money taxation, the capital of 
moneyed men, and the payment of wages in money. In the Athens of the time of Pericles 
these conditions were so far introduced and a considerable number of the inhabitants had 
secured such economic independence that they were able to enjoy a personal political free- 
dom, such as was impossible in the ancient Egypt or in Phoenicia.”’ 


* Dill, ** Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire,” p. 266. 
+ Bucher, p. 54. + Ibid., p. 71. $ Ibid., p. 72. 
i ** Western Civilization,” I, p. 95. 
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Hence the introduction of any article as money, having the qualities of 
durability, transportability, and divisibility, marked an important economic 
revolution in society. In ancient society, organized upon the basis of slavery, 
there was no great demand for money for the actual purposes of exchange 
except in the cities and in foreign trade. It was the same with medieval so- 
ciety. ‘‘The feudal lord,” M. Guyot truly declares, ‘‘ could not sell his oats, 
his game, nor his cattle. If he had wide lands he was not able to distribute 
their products abroad. It was necessary then that he should consume his 
products where they were produced, and thus he created around him a client- 
age which he supported and from which he demanded all sorts of services.’’* 

St. Paul’s Cathedral presented a typical illustration of the medizval econ- 
omy. Adjoining the Cathedral was the horse-mill, a bake-house, and a 
brewery, where the grain was ground, bread was baked five times a fortnight, 
and beer was brewed twice a week under the supervision of the warden of the 
brew-house.+t It was thus that both secular and religious society was organ- 
ized in the Middle Ages. It was only gradually that payments were comimu- 
ted into terms of money—payments to the State, to the barons, and to the 
heads of the religious houses, In the early days of England, after the Con- 
quest, the kings used to receive from their manors certain quantities of pro- 
visions for supplying the daily necessities of the royal household. The royal 
officials knew precisely from what counties were due wheat, various kinds of 
flesh, provender for horses, and other necessities. Money was then employed 
for the payment of soldiers and for certain other purposes and was the stand- 
ard for reckoning the value of the taxes paid in kind. As early as the times 
of Alfred and Ethelred in England, tenants sometimes paid in money and the 
tax levied for the Danegeld, or tribute to the Danes, was collected in money. t 
But it was only some time after the Conquest, when Henry I was obliged to 
cross the sea to suppress the insurrection in France, that the need of coined 
money began to be keenly felt. 

It was in England that money payments first generally took the place of 
services, and it was by the use of money, in connection with other causes, 
that Englishmen were able to secure the freedom of the individual and the 
possibility of modern industrial development. The laborer was no longer 
bound to the parish in which he was born, but could seek a free market for 
his labor where his special skill would command the highest pay. What the 
results were to English industry is thus set forth by Prof. Marshall: § 

‘¢ Freedom of industry and enterprise, so far as its action reaches, tends to cause every- 
one to seek that employment of his labor and capital in which he can turn them to best ad- 
vantage; and this again leads him to try to obtain a special skill and facility in some par- 


ticular task, by which he may earn the means of purchasing what he himself wants. And 
hence results a complex industrial organization, with much subtle division of labor.”’ 


We find money, therefore, developing by a long process of evolution, step 
by step with the progress of society. Originating in the need for a common 
denominator of other exchanges, the article upon which fell the final choice 
of local societies was that which was gradually selected from other ecommodi- 
ties as the most exchangeable. This choice inevitably fell, unless diverted by 





* TL’ Economie de V Effort, p. 35. 

+ Ashley, * English Economic History and Theory,” I, p. 45. 

¢Bry, Histoire Industrielle et Economique del’ Angleterre, p. 13. 
Principles of Economics,” I, p. 39. 
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special circumstances, upon those articles which were sought in progressive 
communities as the visible evidence of wealth, above and beyond that re- 
quired for the needs of daily subsistence, and therefore upon articles for 
which the demand was not limited by the wants of the body, but through the 
ever-expanding wants and ambitions of civilized men was a demand insatia- 
ble in its nature, unlimited in time or space. Inevitably the precious metals 
emerged from the body of all other commodities as conforming best to these 
requirements in character and meeting best the conditions of an efficient tool 
of exchange. Society, having found such a tool, as it acquired the command 
over iron and stone through generations of travail and blind groping to adapt 
means to ends, stood at last upon the threshold of modern industrial devel- 
opment, fully equipped for the division of labor, the accumulation of capital 
in a transferable form, and the freedom of the individual to contract for 
goods and services in money instead of being bound by personal servitude to 
the land or the work-bench. Money, therefore, stands forth, along with a 
few other steps in the evolution of society, as one of the most potent of the 
factors of our modern industrial civilization. CHARLES A. CONANT. 








PROFIT-SHARING BY THE U. 8. STEEL CORPORATION. —Nothing in the his- 
tory of corporations, or, indeed, in the annals of sociology, at all approaches 
the scheme which is set forth in the circulars addressed to the stockholders of 
the Steel company and its officers and employees. There have been profit- 
sharing plans and agreements without number; the whole history of New 
England manufacturing and of British industry is sown with them; but there 
has never been anything imagined which in its comprehensiveness, in its 
scope, in its wisdom, and, necessarily, in its humanity, approached that which 
recently reached the public and the persons it affects over the signature of 
Mr. George W. Perkins, the chairman of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation. And it is to the acute intelligence and financial ge- 
nius of Mr. Perkins that the construction and elaboration of these ideas are 
to be credited. 

If the record of profit-sharing in industries offers little of encouragement 
to either the student of economics or to the humanitarian, the reason is not 
far to seek. The vast majority of such efforts have been either grudging or 
inadequate, and all, or nearly all, have failed to take account of the element 
of human nature. The indispensable equation, that of mutuality of incentive, 
of full moral participancy, has been lacking and there has been nothing to 
take its place. 

With the proposition of the Steel company it is very different. It goes 
far beyond anything of the kind that liberality or sagacity has ever devised, 
and we do not think we err when we characterize it as the most portentous 
and far-reaching problem in practical sociology that the world has ever seen. 
It is impossible now to circumscribe or define its effects. Wethink they must 
prove almost revolutionary; and that they will be felt in every great corpo- 
rate industry in this and other countries does not admit of question. 

There is no aspect in which this astounding project can be profitably con- 
sidered or rightly understood which does not take account primarily of the 
liberal and humanitarian policy in which it had its inspiration. Therein lie 
its foundation and its explanation and therein alone can it find its final ac- 
ceptance and justification.—New York Sun. 
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BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,’”’ included in this 
Department. 


INDORSEMENT OF CHECKS BY AGENT—DUTY AND LIABILITY OF DRAWEE 
BANK. 
Supreme Court of Illinois, October 25, 1902. 

JACKSON PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. vs. COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 
The authority of an agent to indorse commercial paper can be implied only where the agent 
is unable to perform the duties of his agency without the exercise of such authority. 

A commercial traveler employed to sell and to take orders for goods, to collect accounts 
and receive money and checks payable to the order of his principal, is not, by implica- 
tion, authorized to indorse his principal’s name on such checks. 

A bank paying a check indorsed by an agent of the payee is bound to inquire into the 
agent’s authority ; and if it makes payment upon an indorsement which the agent was 
not authorized to make it is liable for the amount. 

The rule in Illinois is, that when the check of a depositor is presented to the bank, an 1 the 
deposit is sufficient to pay the check, it is an absolute appropriation of the amount of 
the check to the holder, and that the contract implied by law between the bank and its 
depositor for the benefit of whoever may become the holder of the check is one upon 
which such holder can maintain an action.* 

By certifying a check a bank enters into an absolute undertaking to pay it when presented 
at any time fixed by the statute of limitations, and is estopped to deny that it has suffi- 
cient funds of the drawer to pay the same. 


The Jackson Paper Manufacturing Co. was engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of paper at Jackson, Mich. In January, 1895, it employed one 
Charles A. Jackson to act as superintendent of its mill at Jackson, Mich., 
and he continued to act as such superintendent from January, 1895, to the 
latter part of December, 1896, or the first of January, 1897. In December, 
1896, Jackson went to Chicago to solicit orders for the company and to make 
sales of paper for it. J. Herz & Son and E. W. Copelin & Co., paper deal- 
ers, of Chicago, were customers of the paper company. J. Herz & Son were 
indebted to it at that time in the sum of between $300 and $400. Jackson went 
to see J. Herz & Son at their store in Chicago and settled with them their 
account with the company. J. Herz & Son, on December 18, 1896, gave to 
Jackson their check of that date for $325.65, payable to the order of the 
Jackson Paper Manufacturing Company, and drawn upon the Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago. Jackson took this check to E. W. Copelin & Co., 


* This rule does not prevail in any State where the Negotiable Instruments Law has been 
adopted. That act provides: A check of itself does not operate as an assignment of any 
part of the funds to the credit of the drawer with the bank, and the bank is not liable to the 
holder, unless and until it accepts or certifies the check. (Section 325, New York Act.) 
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of Chicago, and asked E. W. Copelin to cash it for him. Copelin had done 
business with the paper company, and had visited its mill at Jackson, Mich., 
and had seen C. A. Jackson there acting as superintendent and manager of 
the mill. Jackson indorsed the check as follows: ‘‘ Jackson Paper Mfg. 
Co., C. A. Jackson, Supt.,’”’ and turned it over to Copelin. Copelin procured 
the check to be certified by the Commercial National Bank, upon which it 
was drawn, and gave Jackson the currency for it. Copelin then indorsed 
the check over to the American Exchange National Bank, with which he did 
business, and deposited it to his credit in the American Exchange National 
Bank. The check went through the Chicago Clearing-House on December 
19, 1896, and was paid by the Commercial National Bank on December 21, 
1896. The amount thereof was charged to the account of J. Herz & Son, the 
drawers of the check. When Jackson thus obtained the money upon the 
check from Copelin, he did not remit the money to the Jackson Paper Manu- 
facturing Company in Michigan, and the amount thereof was never received 
by the appellant. The company learned nothing of the whereabouts of 
Jackson until January, 1897, when they then learned of his death by suicide 
in New Orleans. About the same time they learned of his collection of this 
money from J. Herz & Son through letters received from the latter. 

MAGRUDER, C. J. (omitting part of the opinion): The weight of authority 
seems to be in favor of the contention of appellant that authority to indorse 
commercial paper can only be implied where the agent is unable to perform 
the duties of his agency without the exercise of such authority. In other 
words, the power of an agent to indorse commercial paper for his principal 
must be a necessary implication from an express authority conferred upon 
such agent. Wherever such power is implied from the acts of the agent, the 
acts, subject to such implication, must be acts of a kind like those from which 
the implication is drawn. Parsons, in his work on Contracts (Vol. 1 |6th Ed. | 
p. 62), says: ‘*‘An agent’s acts in making or transferring negotiable paper 
(especially if by indorsement) are much restrained. It seems that they can 
be authorized only by express and direct authority, or by some express power 
which necessarily implies these acts, because the power cannot be executed 
without them.”’ 

The power of an agent to bind the principal by the making or indorsing 
of negotiable paper can only be charged against the principal by necessary im- 
plication, where the duties to be performed cannot be discharged without the 
exercise of such a power, or where the power is a manifestly necessary and 
customary incident of the character bestowed upon the agent, and where the 
power is practically indispensable to accomplish the object in view. An agent 
cannot bind his principal by making or indorsing notes for his own benefit or 
the benefit of third persons. (Mechem, Ag. §§ 389-392.) 

It is true that Jackson was the superintendent of appellant’s mill, and 
managed the business of running the mill; but ‘‘an agent having general 
authority to manage his principal’s business has, by virtue of his employment, 
no implied authority to bind his principal by making, accepting or indorsing 
negotiable paper. Such an authority must be expressly conferred, or be 
necessarily implied from the peculiar circumstances of each case. It may 
undoubtedly be conferred, and by implication, but it will not be presumed 
from the mere appointment as general agent.”’ (Id. § 398.) 

Daniel, in his work on Negotiable Instruments (Vol. 1 [4th Ed.]| § 292), 
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says: ‘*‘ When the authority to execute or indorse a negotiable instrument is 
sought to be deduced from an agency to do certain other acts, it must be 
made to appear affirmatively that the signing or indorsement of such an in- 
strument was within the general objects and purposes of the authority which 
was actually conferred ; and in interpreting the authority of the agent it is 
to be strictly construed.” 

We fail to discover anything in the record in the present case to show that 
the power to indorse the check here in controversy was within the general 
objects and purposes of the authority conferred upon Jackson. Instead of 
transmitting the check to the appellant, he assumed to sign appellant’s name 
upon the back of the check, and to obtain the cash for it. The indorsement 
was evidently made for his own benefit. There is, of course, some evidence 
tending to show that the trip made by him to Chicago was a trip taken in the 
interest of the business of the appellant, but his accounts show that there 
was paid to him during the time of his trip sufficient money for his expenses. 
Copelin & Co., who cashed the check upon his indorsement, had no business, 
on December 18, 1896, when the check was cashed, with the appellant, or 
with Jackson, as the agent of appellant. There is nothing to show that Cope- 
lin & Co. at that time owed the appellant anything, or purchased any goods 
from the appellant at that time through Jackson, as appellant’s agent. It 
may be that Jackson had authority at that time to collect debts that may 
have been due to the appellant as his employer, but ‘‘ authority to collect 
debts and give discharges carries no implication of authority to indorse a ne- 
gotiable note.” (1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. [4th Ed.| § 293.) ‘* The nature and ex- 
tent of an implied authority are deemed to be limited to acts of a like nature 
with those from which it is implied.” (Am. and Eng. Ene. Law [2d Ed.] p. 
1002. ) 

It is not shown by any evidence whatever in the record that Jackson ever 
indorsed a check for the appellaut, except the check here in controversy. It 
is not proven that he ever did any such act as the indorsement of a check or 
note, which was approved and ratified by the appellant after it was done. 

The statements made by the text writers above referred to appear to be 
sustained by the decided cases. (Boord vs. Strauss, 39 Fla. 381; Gregory vs. 
Loose, 19 Wash. 599; Dodge vs. Bank, 30 Ohio St. 1; Doubleday vs. Kress, 
50 N. Y. 410; Smith vs. Association, 12 Daly, 304; Atkinson vs. Manufactur- 
ing Co. 24 Me. 176; Middlesex County Bank vs. Hirsch Bros. Veneer Mfg. Co. 
24 .N. Y. St. Rep. 297, 4 N. Y. Supp. 385; Graham vs. Institution, 46 Mo. 186; 
Smith vs. Gibson, 6 Blackf. 370; Railway Equipment and Publication Co. vs. 
Linecln Nat. Bank, 82 Hun, 9; New York Iron Mine vs. First Nat. Bank of 
Negaunee, 39 Mich. 644; Vanbibber vs. Bank, 14 La. Ann. 486; Jackson vs. 
Bank, 92 Tenn. 154.) 

While it is well settled that an authority to draw, accept, or indorse bills 
may be presumed from acts of recognition in former instances, yet those acts 
must be known tothe party setting them up. (Rawson vs. Curtiss, 19 Ill. 456; 
Maxey vs. Heckethorn, 44 II]. 437; St. John vs. Redmond, 9 Port. 432; Cash 
vs. Taylor, 8 Law J. K. B. [O. 8.] 262; Chitty, Bills [13th Am. Ed.] p. 41, 
*32.) That is to say, where a party, accepting a check or note or bill indorsed 
by an agent, and shown upon its face to be indorsed by an agent, maintains 
that the agent had apparent authority to make such indorsement, he must 
prove that the facts giving color of authority to the agent were known to him. 
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BANKING LAW. 39 
If such person has no knowledge of such facts, he does not act upon them, 
or part with anything on the faith of any apparent authority, and there 
fore is not in a position to claim anything from such apparent authority. 
(1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. !4th Ed.| § 297, and other authorities last above re- 
ferred to. ) 

Chitty on Bills (13th Am. Ed. p. 41, supra) says: ‘‘ But it must appear 
that the bill or note is taken upon the faith of prior similar transactions, and 
therefore the holder of a bill purporting to be, but not in fact, accepted by 
the person to whom it is addressed, cannot recover against the apparent 
acceptor by proving a fact, subsequently discovered, that on a former ocea- 
sion the defendant had given a general authority to the person, who accepted 
in his name, to accept bills for him. 'To make such authority available, the 
holder must show either that the authority remained unrevoked at the time 
of the acceptance, or that he took the bill on the faith of such authority.” 

It is insisted by the appellant, that the appellee bank did not show, and 
did not propose to show, that appellee had any knowledge of the acts relied 
upon as showing by implication the authority of Jackson to indorse the 
eheck. To this contention the appeilee replies that it was not necessary for 
it to prove its knowledge of prior similar transactions, and that it accepted 
and paid the check on the faith of such transactions, but that it was sufficient 
if Copelin & Co., who purchased the cheek from Jackson, had such knowl- 
edge. In other words, the question, as presented by the appellee, is whether 
Copelin & Co. obtained good title to the check through the indorsement of 
Jackson. Appellee claims that, if Copelin & Co. had good title to the check, 
that firm would transfer by its indorsement no worse title than it had. With- 
out stopping to discuss this contention, or to pass any opinion upon it, it may 
be admitted for the purposes of this case to be correct, and yet the question 
remains whether there were any acts or circumstances brought home to the 
knowledge of Copelin & Co., which would justify them in purchasing this 
check upon Jackson’s indorsement without making inquiry as to his authority. 
It is true that Copelin had been to Jackson, Mich., and had seen Jackson in 
charge of appellant’s mill, and had seen him engaged in the management of 
appellant’s business. There isalso evidence to the effect that hesaw Jackson 
opening mail, and giving orders to the men in the employ of the company, 
and countersigning some of the checks drawn by the company upon its bank 
to pay for material. But under the authorities above referred to and quoted 
from, none of these acts were sufficient to justify Copelin & Co. in inferring 
that Jackson had authority to indorse the check. 

The check was drawn by J. Herz & Son upon the appeilee bank. In the 
present case it is not denied that Herz & Son had funds enough in the appellee 
bank to pay the check so drawn by them tothe order of appellant. The 
doctrine of this court is that, ‘‘ when the check of a depositor is presented to 
the banker, if the deposit is sufficient to pay the check, it is an absolute 
appropriation of the amount of the check to the holder ; and that the con- 
tract implied by law between the banker and his depositor for the benefit of 
whoever may become the holder of the check is one upon which such holder 
can maintain an action.” (Gage Hotel Co. vs. Union Nat. Bank, 171 
Il. 531.) 

In the present case it appears that the check was certified by the appellee. 
By such act of certification appellee assumed the duty to pay the check only 
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to the appellant, the payee therein, or upon appellant’s genuine indorsement, 


Having direct notice of Jackson’s agency by his signature upon the back of : 
the check as superintendent, appellee was bound to take notice of the limita- ' 4 
tions upon its authority. When it certified the check, it entered into an . 
absolute undertaking to pay it when presented at any time within the time Pd 
fixed by the statute of limitations, and was, therefore, estopped to deny that : ; 

ae 


it possessed sufficient funds of the drawer to pay the check. (Bank vs. Jones, 
137 Ill. 634, 27 N. E. 533 ; Middlesex County Bank vs. Hirsch Bros. Veneer 
Mfg. Co. 24 N. Y. St. Rep. 297; Smith vs. Association, 12 Daly, 304; Dow- 
den vs. Cryder, 55 N. J. Law, 239.) 

The mere fact that Jackson was in possession of the check which he thus 
obtained from J. Herz & Son did not authorize him to transfer it to Copelin 
& Co., or authorize Copelin & Co. to purchase it from him upon his indorse- 
ment of appellant’s name thereon ; nor was any authority thereby conferred 
upon the appellee bank to pay the same. In Dodge vs. Bank, supra, it was 
held that ‘‘ the rightful possession of a check made payable to the order of a 
particular person confers no authority on the drawee to pay the same to the 
person having such possession, without the genuine indorsement of the 
payee,” and that, if the drawee relies upon false representations as to 
identity, for which neither the drawer nor payee is responsible, he makes 
payment to a wrong person at his peril. 

In Doubleday vs. Kress, supra, it was held that the possession by an 
assumed agent of a promissory note payable to the order of the payee, and 
not indorsed by him, is not alone sufficient evidence of his authority to 
authorize a payment thereof to him. 

In Smith vs. Association, supra, it was held that a party making a special 
contract with the general manager of a corporation knows that he is making 
it with a mere agent, and he is bound at his peril to ascertain the agent’s real 








authority. 

In Atkinson vs. Manufacturing Co., supra, it was held that proof that a 
person was an agent of an incorporated company, and had charge of the busi- 
ness of said company at a certain place, was not alone sufficient to show that 
such a person was authorized to draw a note or bill in behalf of the company, 
and that the acceptance of a draft by the treasurer of an incorporated com- 
pany, without evidence of any authority in him to perform such acts, did not 
thereby render the company liable thereon. 

In Smith vs. Gibson, supra, it was held that the authority of an agent to 
buy and sell goods for his principal did not confer a power to bind him by 
drawing or indorsing bills and notes, and that no agency will be implied in 
such cases unless there is some evidence of recognition by the principal in the 
particular case or in similar cases. In Railway Equipment and Publication 
Co. vs. Lincoln Nat. Bank, supra, which was an action brought to recover 3 
for the conversion of certain checks belonging tothe plaintiff, it was held that 4 
the fact that the agent there was held out as the manager of the business of , 
the corporation in no way authorized the conclusion that he had the right to 
bind the corporation by his signature to commercial paper. 

In New York Iron Mine vs. First Nat. Bank of Negaunee, supra, it was 3 
held that a general agent, without being specially empowered so to do, had ‘ 
no authority to make promissory notes in the name of his principal, and that | 
where a general agent in Michigan was accustomed to indorse the company’s 
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paper for collection or discount, and to draw on the treasurer in New York 
for the current needs of his corporation, and his drafts were duly paid, this 
eould not imply authority in the agent tomake promissory notes in the name 
of the corporation. 

In Vanbibber vs. Bank, supra, it appeared that the drawers of a check 
were accustomed to have deposits of funds at the bank, and to draw ocea- 
sionally against the same; and it wasthere said: ‘‘ The drawers of this check 
requested the bank to pay its amount to plaintiffs or order. The bank had 
no right to pay it to any other person. It has, however, paid it upon a forged 
indorsement, and the amount of the check must be considered to be still in 
the bank, subject to the rights of plaintiffs. * * * If there was a negli- 
gence anywhere, it was on the part of the bank. Their duty to their deposi- 
tor required them to be satisfied that the indorsement of the check was that 
of the payees. * * * It is also established that the collector was never 
authorized by the plaintiffs to indorse any check drawn to the order of the 
firm, or any check.” 

In Graham vs. Institution, supra, which was a ease similar in its facts to 
the case at bar, it was said by the court: ‘‘ This suit is brought to recover the 
amount of two checks, which were drawn on the defendant by third parties 
in favor of the plaintiffs, and made payable to their order. The drawers de- 
livered the checks to the plaintiffs’ collecting agent, one Dixon, in settlement 
of certain bills which the latter had in charge for collection, being bills due 
from the drawer of checks to the plaintifis. Dixon indorsed the defendant's 
firm name upon the checks, and presented them at the bank, and drew the 
money upon them, which he seems to have appropriated to his own use, with- 
out rendering any account thereof to the plaintiffs. * * * The question 
presented is purely one of agency. Was Dixon the plaintiffs’ agent to indorse 
negotiable paper given in settlement of debts due to his employers? He was 
their agent to adjust such claims and receive the amounts due upon them, 
and to do those subordinate and incidental things usual and customary in the 
accomplishment of the main purpose had in view, to wit, the collection. The 
main purposes had been accomplished when he had received the checks pay- 
able to his principals. His duties as a collector ceased at that point. His 
next duty was to account with his employers for the proceeds of his collee- 
tions, and turn over the checks to them, to be disposed of as they might judge 
proper. ‘The indorsement of the checks was no necessary incident of the col- 
lection of the accounts.” 

In Jackson vs. Bank, 92 Tenn. 154, which is also a ease similar in its faets 
to the case at bar, the Supreme Court of Tennessee says: ‘‘ No authority 
will be implied from an express authority. Whatever powers are strictly 
necessary to the effectual exercise of the express powers will be conceded to 
the agent by implication. In order, therefore, that the authority to make or 
draw, accept and indorse, commercial paper as the agent of another may be 
implied from some other express authority, it must be shown to be strictly 
necessary to the complete execution of the express power. The rule is strictly 
enforced that the authority to execute and indorse bills and notes as agent 
will not be implied from an express authority to transact some other business, 
unless it is absolutely necessary to the exercise of express authority. (Tied. 
Com. Paper, § 77.) 

Possession of a check, payable to order, by one claiming to be agent of 
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the payee, is not prima facie proof of authority to demand payment in the 
name of the true owner. (Id. § 312.) 

A bank is obliged by custom to honor checks payable to order, and pays 
them at its peril to any other than the person to whose order they are made 
payable. (Id. § 431.) 

It must see that the check is paid to the payee therein named upon his 
genuine indorsement, or it will remain responsible. (Pickle vs. Muse, 88 
Tenn. 380.) 

An authority to receive checks in lieu of cash in payment of bills placed 
in the hands of an agent for collection does not authorize the agent to 
indorse and collect the checks. (Graham vs. Institution, 46 Mo. 186; 1 Wait, 
Act. & Def. p. 284; 1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 294.) 

The indorsement of the check was not a necessary incident to the collec- 
tion of the accounts. (Graham vs. Institution, 46 Mo. 186.) 

It follows that a drummer or commercial traveler, employed to sell and 
take orders for goods, to collect accounts, and receive money and checks 
payable to the order of his principal, is not, by implication, authorized to 
indorse such principal’s name to such checks. No equitable considerations 
can be invoked to soften seeming hardships in the enforcement of the laws 
and rules fixing liability on persons handling commercial paper. These laws 
are the growth of ages and the result of experience, having their origin in ne- 
cessity. The inflexibility of these rules may occasionally make them seem 
severe, but in them is found general security.” (See, also, Renting Co. vs. 
Hutchinson, 25 Ill. App. 476; Commercial Nat. Bank vs. Lincoln Fuel Co. 
67 Ill. App. 166; Beattie vs. Bank, 174 II]. 571.) 

A person dealing with an agent takes the risk as to the extent of his 
authority, and is bound to inquire into his authority. (Reynolds vs. Ferree, 
86 Ill. 570, and authorities last above referred to.) 

The rulings of the court below upon the admission and exclusion of evi- 
dence, and its action in giving and refusing instructions, were in opposition 
to the views hereinbefore expressed. We are therefore of the opinion that 
the trial court erred in this respect. 


POWER OF NATIONAL BANK—PURCHASE OF MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, October 31, 1902. 
NEWPORT NATIONAL BANK vs. BOARD OF EDUCATION OF NEWPORT. 


A National bank has power to deal in municipal bonds, and may make a contract with a 
municipal corporation for the purchase of its bonds. 





In the month of February, 1900, the board of education of the city of 
Newport, Ky., being in debt in the sum of $27,200, decided to issue for the 
purpose of funding the debt its bonds of that amount, maturing at the end of 
forty years, redeemable after twenty years at its option, and bearing interest 
at the rate of four per cent. per annum. The Newport National Bank bid 
for all the bonds, and offered therefor $27,945. This offer the defendant 
accepted, and agreed to deliver the bonds to the bank, but thereafter refused 
to carry out its contract, and sold the bonds to other persons. Thereupon 
the bank filed this suit for damages for the breach of the contract. The cir 
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euit court sustained a general demurrer to the petition on the ground that a- 
National bank has no power to make such a contract, and therefore was not 


bound by it. 


Hosson, J.: A corporation can engage in no business not authorized by 
its charter. Its powers are only such as are conferred by the statute, and an 
enumeration of its powers in the statute is an exclusion of all others. 
ton Gaslight Co. vs. City of Covington [Ky.], 58 S. W. 805, and eases cited.) 

The powers of a National bank are derived from the act of Congress, and, 
‘* To exercise by 
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so far as material to the question before us, are as follows: 


its board of directors or duly authorized officers or agents, subject to law, all 
such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the business of bank- 
ing; by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange 
and other evidences of debt; by receiving deposits; by buying and selling 
exchange, coin and bullion; by loaning money on personal security; and by 
obtaining, issuing and circulating notes according to the provisions of this 
title.” (Rev. St. U. S. See. 5136 [Comp. St. U. 8. 1901, p. 3455. }) 

It will thus be seen that express power is conferred to earry on the busi- 
ness of banking by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, bills of 
exchange, and other evidences of debt. The board of education is a corpora- 
tion created by the laws of this State, and its bonds are manifestly evidences 
of debt, and the transaction in question is therefore authorized by this provi- 
sion of the National Banking Act, if the purchase of the bonds by the bank 
is warranted by the words ‘‘ discounting and negotiating. 

It is urged that the bid of the bank, being for more than the face of the 
bonds, was not a discounting of the bonds within the fair meaning of that 
term. Without stopping to inquire whether this is true or not, we are satis- 
fied it is warranted by the word ‘‘ negotiating,” which is a general word coin- 
ing to us from the Latin, and signifying to carry on negotiations concerning, 
and so to conduct business, to conclude a contract, or to transfer or arrange. 
The two expressions ‘‘ discount and negotiate,” taken together, have a broader 
meaning than the word ‘‘ discount” alone, and seem to us to have been used 
designedly by Congress to authorize these fiscal agencies to invest their sur- 
plus in promissory notes, bills of exchange, and other evidences of debt so as 


to make it remunerative. 


In Leach vs. Hale, 31 Iowa, 69, a National bank received United States 
bonds of one class on deposit under an agreement to exchange them for these 
of another class, and failed to make the exchange. 
transaction was not wiltra vires. The Court said: 
Government to encourage the purchase and sale of its bonds and to facilitate 
transactions in them, for thereby their value will be enhanced, and the credit 
It is not probable that Congress 
intended to impose restrictions upon the National banks, the most numerous 
class of financial agents in the country, which would operate to prohibit deal- 
ing in the securities of the Government in a manner usual among bankers 
and banking institutions. The effect of such legislation, it is apparent, would 
tend to discourage transactions in these securities, and in a measure operate 


of the Government in a measure promoted. 


to lessen their value.” 


This case was followed by the Court of Appeals of New York in Yerkes 
vs. Bank, 69 N. Y. 382, and it has also been ‘held that, as interest coupons 
attached to municipal bonds are evidences of debt in the nature of promissory 
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It was held that the 
‘*It is the policy of the 
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notes, a National bank may dealinthem. (Bank vs. Bennington, 16 Blatchf, 
53 Fed. Cas. No. 4,807.) 

Every reason which sustains the power of a National bank to deal in the 
bonds of the United States or interest-bearing coupons of municipal bonds 
applies with equal force to its purchase of corporate bonds, for one is as pre- 
cisely an evidence of debt as the other, and the purchase of one is no less a 
negotiation than the purchase of the other. The same reasons of public 
policy, too, apply in one ease as the other. A large part of the capital of the 
country is invested in National banks, or controlled by them, and, if none of 
this capital could be applied to the purchase of municipal or corporate bonds, 
then the value of these securities would be greatly impaired, and much injus- 
tice would be done to the municipalities of the country. 

In Bank vs. Boyd, 44 Md. 47, a customer deposited with a National bank 
certain municipal coupon bonds as collateral security for a debt then existing. 
After the debt was paid off, the bonds were left with the bank on the idea 
that they should be a security for any future indebtedness. When such 
indebtedness did not exist, the bonds were stolen from the bank, and it relied 
upon the plea of ultra vires to defeat the responsibility for them. It was held 
responsible, and the power of the bank to take such bonds as collateral secur- 
ity for a debt was upheld. The power to hold municipal bonds as collateral 
security for a debt not created is no more fairly within the implied power to 
carry on a banking business than the power to buy such bonds outright. 
The case of Bank vs. Pierson, 24 Minn. 140, is not approved. 

Judgment reversed, and cause remanded, with directions to everrule the 
demurrer to the petition. 


CHECK—LIABILITY OF DRAWEE—PRESENTATION. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, December 4, 1902. 
EDMISTEN vs. HERPOLSHEIMER, et al. 

In the absence of special circumstances, in order to hold the drawer liable on his check it 
must be presen'ed not later than the day following its receipt, where the payee receives 
it in the placein which the bank on which it is drawn is located. 

That the check is drawn on a bank in the city where the collection of such paper is made 
through a clearing-house, and the check was received after banking hours, does not re- 
lieve the payee of the necessity of presenting it the following day. 

It is the duty of the holder of a check, if he receives it after banking hours, to present 
it during banking hours of the next day if the bank is located in the same town; 
if not, then to forward it by mail the next day. 


On Friday, May 28, 1897, J. H. Edmisten executed and delivered to 
Henry Herpolsheimer and another, doing business under the name of H. 
Herpolsheimer & Co., his check, drawn on the Merchants’ Bank of Lincoln, 
for $200.62, in payment of an account, at their place of business in said city. 
On the following day the plaintiffs deposited the check, with others, in the 
American Exchange Bank, with which they transacted their banking busi- 
ness. The Merchants’ Bank was open for the transaction of business at the 
date of the delivery of the check and the day following. The following Mon- 
day was a legal holiday, and the next morning the Merchants’ Bank failed to 
open, and has never since opened for the transaction of business, and has 
passed into the hands of the State Banking Board. It was wholly insolvent, 
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BANKING LAW. 45 
and nothing was realized from its assets. The check was never presented. 
This action was brought by the payees against the maker of the check to re- 
cover the amount due thereon. A trial was had to the court, which resulted 
in a finding and judgment for the plaintiffs. 

ALBERT, C.: The only disputed fact in the case is whether the cheek was 
delivered during banking hours on the date of its delivery. This question 
was submitted to the court on conflicting evidence, and, the court having 
found that it was delivered after banking hours, under the well-known rule 
of this court its finding on that point will not be disturbed. Therefore, for 
the purpose of this case, we shall assume, as one of the facts in the case, that 
the check was delivered to the payees after banking hours on May 28, 1897. 

This leaves but one question in the case, and that is whether the failure to 
present the check for payment on the day after its receipt relieves the defend- 
ant from liability thereon. It will be observed that the payees were doing 
business and received the check in the city where the bank on which it was 
drawn was located. The rule is that, in the absence of special circumstances, 
in order to hold the drawer liable on his check it must be presented not later 
than the day following its receipt, where the payee receives it in the same 
place in which the bank on which it is drawn is situated. (Tied. Com. Pa- 
per, § 443, and the cases there cited; Norton, Bills & N. [last Ed.] 388 ef seq. ; 
Anderson vs. Rodgers, 53 Kan. 542, Daniel, Neg. Inst. [4th Ed.| § 1590; Rand. 
Com. Paper {last Ed.] § 1105; Holmes vs. Roe [Mich.] 28 N. W. 864, 4 Am. 
St. Rep. 844; Grange vs. Reigh [| Wis. | 67 N. W. 1130; Murphy vs. Levy [Sup. | 
50 N. Y. Supp. 682.) 

Counsel concede this to be the rule, but urge that, under the special cir- 
cumstances in this case, the plaintiffs were not required to present the check 
on the day following its receipt. The special cireumstances relied on are that 
the collection of such paper in the city of Lincoln is made through the agency 
of a clearing-house, and that the check, having been received after banking 
hours, could not, in the usual course of business, pass through the clearing- 
house and be presented for payment on the day following its receipt by them. 
This position is sustained by two opinions, both from the same court, and 
delivered by the same judge. (Loux v. Fox [Pa.] 38 Atl. 190; Willis v. Finley 
[Pa.] 34 Atl. 213.) 

In the opinions referred to, a departure from the settled rules of the law 
merchant is impliedly admitted. An attempt to justify such departure is 
made on the grounds of a custom among banks, and the impossibility, owing 
to the great volume of business, of conforming to the established rule. The 
reasoning does not commend itself to our judgment. We do not believe a 
party should be permitted to excuse a lack of dilligence by showing that 
such a lack is customary among those engaged in like business in the same 
city, nor to plead the magnitude of his business as an excuse for a failure to 
prosecute it with diligence. The special circumstances that will excuse de- 
lay in presentment have generally been held to be such as are beyond the 
holder’s control, or arise from some agreement or understanding between the 
drawer and some one or more of the other parties to the paper. 

In Holmes vs. Roe (Mich.) 28 N. W. 864 the Court says: ‘‘ The clearing- 
house, and the mode of conducting business through it, has no bearing on the 
liability of the drawer of the check which is alleged not to have been pre- 
sented within the time allowed by law.” 
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In Bank vs. Miller, 37 Neb. 500, this Court says: ‘‘ No custom or usage 
among banks, as to the manner of presenting ordinary checks for payment, 
will relieve them from the legal duty of presenting such checks for payment 
within a reasonable time.” The cases just cited, to our minds, state the cor- 
rect rule. It follows that the failure of the plaintiffs to present the check for 
payment on the day following its receipt by them relieves the defendant from 
liability thereon, and that the judgment of the district court is wrong, and 
should be reversed. 

It is reeommended that the judgment of the district court should be re- 
versed, and the cause remanded for further proceedings according to law. 

Ames and Duffie, CC., coneur. 

PER CURIAM : For the reasons stated in the foregoing opinion, the judg- 
ment of the district court is reversed, and the cause remanded for further 
proceedings according to law. 

(On rehearing, Oct. 22, 1902.) 

OLDHAM, C.: The issues involved in this case are properly stated in the 
original opinion. There was only one disputed question of fact between the 
parties to the controversy, and that was as to whether the check of defend- 
ant, Edmisten, was presented to plaintiffs during banking hours on Friday, 
May 28, 1897; defendant contending that it was, and the plaintiffs that it was 
not delivered until banking hours had closed. This dispute was determined 
by the trial court in favor of plaintiffs’ contention. The finding of the trial 
court on this disputed question of fact was and should have been treated as 
binding on this court in the former opinion. 

All other questions of fact were stipulated in the record, and were briefly 
stated, as follows: That the Merchants’ Bank, of Lincoln, was open all day 
Saturday, following the day the check was drawn, from 10 o’clock, A. M. un- 
til 3 o’clock, P. M.; that all checks presented on that day were paid by this 
bank; that defendant, Edmisten, had funds to his credit in this bank more 
than sufficient to pay the check in controversy; that plaintiffs’ place of busi- 
ness and the Merchants’ Bank were each located in the city of Lincoln, Neb., 
and were situated within a distance of two blocks of each other; that a sub- 
sequent check drawn by the defendant, Edmisten, and delivered to one F. L. 
Rose on May 29 was presented at the bank on that day by said Rose, and was 
paid in full. It was further stipulated that May 30 was Sunday; that May 
31 was Decoration Day, and a legal holiday, on which none of the banks of 
Lincoln were open for the transaction of business; and that on the following 
day, June 1, the Merchants’ Bank suspended business and was and is wholly 
insolvent. It is also stipulated that plaintiffs proceeded with the collection 
of the check in the manner set forth in the original opinion, and that the 
check never was presented to the Merchants’ Bank on account of the suspen- 
sion of that institution, but that it was presented to defendant, Edmisten, 
and payment demanded of him, and payment refused, before this action was 
instituted. 

In the face of this record, we can see no escape from the conclusion 
reached by the learned commissioner on the former hearing of this case. We 
have carefully re-examined the numerous authorities cited in support of his 
decision, and are satisfied that he has followed a well-beaten track that has 
been trodden by many judicial feet; and we do not feel disposed to recom- 
mend this court to depart from this broad highway of well-reasoned cases, to 
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follow the dimly marked by-path pointed out by counsel for defendants in 
error. There is every reason why a strict rule of diligence in presenting a 
eheeck by the holder should be exacted in this case, and no reason why it 
should be relaxed. Here, plaintiff's place of business was but two blocks from 
the bank on which the check was drawn, and the bank remained open, pay- 
ing all checks presented, a whole day after the check was received, and it 
would have required very slight physical exertion for plaintiffs or some of 
their employees to have taken this check to the bank Saturday, and received 
the money on it; but, instead of this, plaintiffs chose a leisurely, labyrinthine 
journey for this check, by depositing it in another bank, and having it thread 
its way from this bank to the clearing-house, and from the clearing-house to 
the banking house of the drawee. And while this check was pursuing this 
circuitous route the drawee departed its business life with enough of defend- 
ant’s money in its possession to have satisfied the check had it reached its 
destination before the demise of the bank. 

In the case of Grange vs. Reigh (Wis.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1130, it is said: 
‘‘Where the payee of a check resides and receives the check at the place 
where the bank is located, a reasonable time for presentation to the drawee 
reaches, at the latest, only to the close of banking hours on the succeeding 
day, excluding Sunday and holidays.” In Kirkpatrick vs. Puryear (Tenn.) 
24 8S. W. Rep. 1130, the Court says: ‘‘ It is the duty of the holder of a check, 
if he receives it after banking hours, to present it during banking hours of 
the next day if the bank is located in the same town; if not, then to forward 
it the next day by mail. If he fails to do this, and the check is afterwards 
not paid, his right as against the indorser is extinguished.” Citing, in support 
of this conclusion, Morse vs. Banks, Sec. 442; Bank vs. Merritt, 7 Heisk. 193; 
Schoolfield vs. Moon, 9 Heisk. 173. 

We are therefore satisfied that the former opinion was right, and should 
be adhered to; and we so reconmend. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—TRANSFER—WARRANT Y. 
Supreme Court of Oregon, June 3, 1902. 
CARROLL vs. NODINE. 


Where a promissory note is indorsed without recourse there is an implied warranty by the 
seller that it is what it purports to be, and that no payments have been made, except 
such as appear to have been endorsed thereon, and that such as so appear are genuine 
and operate to continue the obligations in force as against the statute of limitations.* 

But parol evidence is admissible to show that at the time of the transfer the indorsee agreed 
‘to take the paper at his own risk, and to relieve the indorser from such liability. 


* By the Negotiable Instruments Law it is provided: Every person negotiating an instru- 
ment by delivery or by a qualified indorsement warrants: 

1. That the instrument is genuine and in all respects what it purports to be; 

2. That he has a good title to it; 

3. That all prior parties had capacity to contract ; 

4. That he has no knowledge of any fact which would impair the validity of the instru- 
ment or render it valueless, 

But when the negotiation is by delivery only, the warranty extends in favor of no holder 
other than the immediate transferee. The provisions of subdivision three of this section do 
not apply to persons negotiating public or corporate securities, other than bills or notes. 
(Section 115, New York Act.) 
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This was an action upon an implied warranty on the sale without recourse 
by defendant to plaintiff of a certain promissory note made and executed by 
Louisa A. Hudson and Thomas R. Hudson to Fred Nodine on August 21, 
1878, for the sum of $150, with interest at ten per cent. per annum, and by the 
latter indorsed to the defendant. The note was secured by a mortgage upon 
real property in the city of Union, Or. Several payments were indorsed 
thereon, including one of $7, of date October 25, 1893. The complaint con- 
tains appropriate allegations showing that suit was subsequently commenced 
to foreclose, and the defense interposed that the $7 indorsement was not a 
genuine payment, by reason whereof the statute of limitations had run 
against the note. The answer set up, among other things, that at the time 
the defendant sold and indorsed the note to plaintiff, he was fully informed 
of all matters concerning the credit made thereon of date October 25, 1893, 
and that the same was a valid and genuine payment; that he then guaranteed 
that she should never at any time be held liable upon said note in any capac- 
ity, or for any part thereof; and that her indorsement of said note without 
recourse would, and in fact did, forever relieve and protect her from all lia- 
bility thereon. The case went to trial upon the issues thus tendered, with 
others, and, plaintiff having recovered judgment, the defendant appealed. 

WOLVERTON, J.: There are but two errors relied upon for reversal. It is 
first contended that the plaintiff, at the time he purchased the note, agreed 
and guaranteed that the defendant should never be held liable thereon in 
any capacity, and that such an agreement constitutes a valid defense to the 
action. The question arose upon an attempt to prove the express warranty 
set up in the answer by parol, which the court refused to permit, under the 
idea that the contract, being in writing, could not be thus varied. 

The theory of the plaintiff is that the indorsement of the note fixes and 
determines the relation of the parties to the transfer—that is, imports a con- 
tract in writing between them-—and that, like other contracts of the kind, 
cannot be varied or controlled by a contemporaneous verbal agreement, as it 
is presumed that the whole understanding of the parties has been incorpora- 
ted in the writing. 

The case of Smith vs. Caro (9 Or. 278) and other cases of like nature, are 
relied upon in support of the contention. In the case cited the indorsers sim- 
ply wrote their names upon the back of the note; and the court held that by 
the law merchant the indorsement imported a contract in writing, which 
served not only as a means of transfer, but to fix and determine the liabilities 
of the indorsers, and that it was not competent to vary the contract by any 
parol agreement that might have been entered into at the time. The liabili- 
ties of an ordinary or unqualified indorser are upon the instrument indorsed, 
conditioned upon demand and notice; but where the transfer is by indorse- 
ment without recourse, or by delivery, the vendor’s liabilities arise from the 
fact or contract of sale, and not upon the paper. The purpose of such an in- 
dorsement, like delivery without indorsement, is simply to carry title to the 
purchaser, without alone importing a contract (4 Am. & Eng. Ene. Law [2d 
Ed. | 475). 

The authorities are in unison, however, that where a note is thus trans- 
ferred there is an implied warranty by the seller that it is what it purports to 
be, and, as applied to the exigencies of this case, that no payments have been 
made except those that appear to have been indorsed thereon, and that such as 
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so appear are genuine, and operate to continue the obligation in force as against 
the statute of limitations. (Bank vs. Smiley, 27 Me. 225; Society vs. Gid- 
dings [Cal.] 30 Pac. 1016; Hannum vs. Richardson, 48 Vt. 508.) 

There is an intimation in a note to Drennan vs. Bunn (Ill.) 7 Am. St. Rep. 
354, 366 (s. c. 16 N. E. 100), that the general rule that oral evidence is inad- 
missible to change the contract of indorsement relates to restrictive indorse- 
ments, also, and, extended, it applies to indorsements without recourse. The 
authorities referred to, however, as sustaining the principle, go to the propo- 
sition that it cannot be shown by parol that an unqualified indorsement was 
made for the sole purpose of transferring the title, and that it was agreed at 
the time that the words ‘‘ without recourse ”’ should be written over it. 

This, it appears to us, is coming back to the same question. An indorse- 
ment without recourse is a very different thing from an unqualified indorse- 
ment; and it would be just as objectionable to show an agreement by parol 
that the vendor should be relieved of all liability on the instrument, as it 
would be that the vendor agreed to waive demand and notice, which was the 
ease of Smith vs. Caro, supra. In either case there is a variance of the con- 
tract which the unqualified indorsement imports. 

We have been unable to find any case covering the exact point here. 
Where au article of personalty in the vendor’s possession is sold and deliv- 
ered to another, and nothing is said, there goes along with the contract an 
implied warranty of title, and a failure thereof renders the vendor liable. 
The implied warranty attending the sale of commercial paper arises upon like 
principle. (Hannum vs, Richardson, swpra.) 

It will hardly be disputed that the vendor of personalty may by verbal un- 
derstanding or agreement limit the liability under the implied warranty of title, 
and thereby make the transfer entirely at the purchaser’s risk ; and why should 
not the same principle govern as to the sale and delivery of commercial paper, 
where the indorsement merely operates to transfer the title? And to carry 
the reasoning a little further, there is no implied warranty by a sale and 
simple delivery of the paper, or by the indorsement without recourse, of the 
solvency of the maker or other person liable for its payment; but we take it 
to be unquestioned now that the vendor may, by express verbal agreement, 
warrant the solvency of such parties, and thereby render himself directly lia- 
ble in case of their default in payment. The statute of frauds does not stand 
in the way of such an agreement. (Milks vs. Rich, 80 N. Y. 269; White vs. 
Webster, 58 Ind. 233.) 

So that it may be deemed competent for the vendor to verbally enter into 
an express warranty with relation to the paper in connection with the trans- 
fer of the title, and the only question that remains is whether it is superseded 
by the contract which the mere delivery or indorsement without recourse im- 
plies. But we have seen that such an indorsement does not constitute a con- 
tract in writing, and serves merely to transfer title, as in the case of delivery 
when payable to bearer. 

In Smith vs. Corege (Ark.) 14 8. W. 93, the vendor, by verbal agreement, 
expressly warranted that the paper transferred by delivery was good, and 
hence not tainted with usury; and the court permitted the establishment of 
the agreement against an objection that it was contrary to the statute of 
frauds. Now, if it be permissible to show by parol an express warranty that 
the paper is not usurious, or that the makers are solvent, why is it not equally 
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competent to show by parol that the purchaser agreed to take the paper at 
his own risk, absolutely, and thus relieve the vendor of all liability of what- 
soever nature that ordinarily attends the sale and transfer by such methods 
where nothing is said to vary the effect of the transaction ? Logically there 
is but one answer to the question, which is that the verbal agreement may be 
shown, and we are constrained to so hold. 
ALTERATION OF NOTE—LIABILITY OF MAKER. 
Supreme Court of Kansas, October 11, 1902. 
BANK OF HERINGTON vs. WANGERIN. 

Where a negotiable instrument is delivered to a payee, complete in all its parts, the maker 
thereof is not liable thereon, even to an innocent holder, after the same has been fraud- 
ulently altered su as to express a larger amount than was written therein at the time of 
its execution. * 

Such maker is not bound at his peril to guard against the commission of forgery by one into 
whose hands such instrument may come. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 




















CUNNINGHAM, J.: The defendant in error, Wangerin, executed his note for 
$60 to one MeNaspy, as payee. The note was written by the payee upon a 
printed blank, and in such a manner that, after Wangerin had signed, Mc- 
Naspy was enabled to place in the seroll prepared for the figures representing 
the number of dollars the figure ‘‘ 1” before the figures ‘‘ 60,” and to write in 
the line prepared for the written amount, and before the word ‘‘ sixty,” the 
words ‘‘one hundred and.” This was all done in such a manner that no one 
would be able to discover the change or alteration by the closest scrutiny, 
and thereby the note appeared to be one executed by Wangerin for the sum 
of $160. This note was sold for its full value to the plaintiff in error, in the 
regular course of business, before maturity, and without notice of any change. 

The question is, whether the bank can recover either the face of the note 
or the original consideration of $60 from Wangerin. The district court held 
that it could not. The authorities are at variance upon this proposition; the 
greater weight, and, as we think, the better reasoned, being that no recovery 
can be had upon the note. The eases holding the contrary rule do not agree 
upon the reasons therefor. Some place it upon the ground of negligence on 
the part of the maker, in this: that in the drawing of a negotiable promissory 
note, which might or probably will be sold to an innocent holder, he is bound, 
at his peril, to see that the instrument was executed in such a manner that an 
alteration therein could not be made so as to deceive and mislead an innocent 
holder thereof ; that it was the duty of the maker to use all such reasonable 
means as were necessary to guard against the alteration of the note so as to de- 
fraud suchindorsee. Others hold that the maker is estopped from denying the 
execution of the note by the equitable doctrine that, where one of two inno- 
cent parties must suffer from the wrongdoing of a third, he must suffer who 
has made it possible for such third party to commit the injury. It does not 
very clearly appear from the argument of the plaintiff in error which one of 





* By the Negotiable Instruments Law, it is provided: “ Where a negotiable instrument is 
materially altered without the assent of all parties liable thereon, it is avoided, except as 
against a party who has himself made, authorized or assented to the alteration and subse- 
quent indorsers. But when an instrument has been materially altered and is in the hands of 
a holder in due course, not a party to the alteration, he may enforce payment thereof ac- 
cording to its original tenor.” (Section 205, New York act.) 
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these principles it invokes, though it undoubtedly is willing to avail itself of 
either. 

We think the former ground is not available, because the proximate cause 
of the injury to the indorsee was the fraudulent and criminal act of McNaspy 
in raising the amount of the note, and not the negligence of Wangerin in its 
execution. Wangerin cannot be held to be negligent for not anticipating that 
MeNaspy would or might commit this act of forgery, such acts being unusual 
and not to be anticipated. Indeed, we think it may be safely held that no 
one ean ever be charged with negligence for his failure to inake it impossible 
for another to commit a crime. The equitable principle is not fairly stated 
by the quotation from the plaintiff in error’s brief: ‘‘ where one of two inno- 
cent parties must suffer loss by the fraud of a third, he who has made the loss 
possible by his negligence must bear the burden of loss.” It is better stated: 
‘‘ Where somebody must be the loser by reason of a deceit practiced, he who 
employs and puts trust and confidence in the deceiver should be the loser, 
rather than the stranger.” For in order to estop one by the acts of another, 
such other must be in some way clothed with an agency to act for the one 
sought to be estopped, and the maxim does not apply where the party who 
did the injury did so himself without warrant or authority, express or im- 
plied, from any one. 

In this case, as McNaspy can in no wise be said to be the agent of Wan- 
gerin, Wangerin cannot be estopped by an unauthorized, much less by a felo- 
nious, act of his. 

In 1877 Chief Justice Gray, speaking for the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts in Bank vs. Stowell, 123 Mass. 196, aftera full review of all the cases on 
both sides of this question decided up to that time, said: ‘‘ The alteration of 
a promissory note by one of the makers, by increasing the amount for which 
it was made, by the insertion of words and figures in blank spaces left in the 
printed form on which it was written, avoids the note as to such makers as 
do not consent thereto, even in the hands of a bona fide holder for a valuable 
consideration. ” 

Since that time the Supreme Court of Kentucky, alone of all the courts of 
last resort in this country, in Bank vs. Halderman, 58 8S. W. 587, following 
its former decisions, has taken the contrary view. 

On the other hand, the view expressed in Bank vs. Stowell, supra, has 
been sustained in the following cases: Bank vs. Burns, 129 Mass. 596; Ex- 
change Nat. Bank vs. Bank of Little Rock, 7 C. C. A. 111, 58 Fed. 140; Bank 
vs. Clark, 51 lowa 264; Fordyce vs. Kosminski, 49 Ark. 40; Burrows vs. 
Klunk, 70 Md. 451; Cronkhite vs. Nebeker, 81 Ind. 319; Searles vs. Seipp, 6 
S. D. 472. The same principle is also announced by the text-writers, as fol- 
lows: Bigelow, Bills, Notes & Cheques, 216, 221; 2 Pars. Notes & B. 549; 1 
Rand Com. Paper, § 187. 

We think the same general principle has been announced by this court in 
Horn vs. Bank, 32 Kan. 518. 

Many cases can be found supporting the rule, and probably the law is, 
that where an instrument, as uttered by the maker thereof, is in an incom- 
plete form, having blanks which palpably invite addition or change, the 
maker will be held to have empowered the payee to fill such blanks as his 
agent, and when such instrument, so changed, is found in the hands of an 
innocent holder, it should be enforced against the maker; but the case at bar 
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is not of that kind. Here the instrument was complete in every respect when 
delivered to the payee; and we must hold, following the proper reasoning, and, 
as we think, the great weight of authority, where a negotiable instrument is 
delivered to a payee, complete in all of its parts, the maker thereof is not 
liable thereon to an innocent holder after the same shall have been fraudu- 
lently altered so as to express a larger amount than was written therein at the 
time of its execution. 

It is, however, insisted that the plaintiff in error is entitled to recover in 
this action the original amount for which the note was given. The petition, 
besides setting out the note in its aliered form, discloses all of the facts of 
the transaction—among them, that the note was given March 26, 1896. Ac- 
tion was not commeneed until July 20, 1900. Admitting that had action 
been commenced in time, and upon proper allegations, a recovery could have 
been had as for money had and received, yet in this case the petition, on its 
face, shows that more than three years have elapsed between the date of the 
transaction and the bringing of the action; hence recovery is barred by the 
statute of limitations. It follows that recovery cannot be had either upon 
the note, for that is not the contract of the defendant, or upon the original 
transaction, as that is barred by the statute of limitations. 

The judgment of the district court will be affirmed. All the justices con- 
curring. 





USURY—PENALTY FOR-RECOVERY FROM NATIONAL BANK. 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, Nov. 10, 1902. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MORRISTOWN vs. HUNTER, et al. 

Where usurious interest has been charged and received by a National bank upon notes 
drawing interest only after maturity, the maker’s only remedy to recover such interest 
is by an action against the bank, and such usury cannot be set up by way of cross-bill 
in a suit by the bank to recover on the notes. 





WILKES, J.: The original bill in this cause was to recover upon two notes 
made by defendants. It was brought by the complainant bank located at 
Morristown, in Hamblen county, against defendants, in Washington county. 
The notes amounted to about $300 and $275, respectively, and are the last of 
a series of notes originally for $4,500 and $1,500, respectively, which have 
been renewed and discounted and partially paid on from time to time in the 
bank for about ten years. There was an answer denying liability, and a cross- 
bill which sought to recover double the amount of usury which had been 
charged and paid under the entire series of renewals and discounts. The 
original complainant filed a plea in abatement that the action to recover the 


usury could only be brought in the circuit court of Hamblen county, the situs 
of the complainant bank. There was a replication to this plea, setting out 


that the cross-action was based upon the same subject-matter as that em- 
braced in the original suit, which complainant had brought in the chancery 
court of Washington county, and that the matters set up in the cross-bill 
were necessary to be considered in order to reach the justice and merits of the 
ease. The plea was sustained, the cross-action dismissed, and proper excep- 
tions were taken. A trial upon the merits was had, and all relief was denied 
complainant, and its bill was dismissed, and it appealed. In the court of 
chancery appeals the decree of the chancellor was virtually sustained, and 
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the cause was referred for an account of the usurious interest paid, which it 
was declared should be allowed for a period of six years back as a set-off to 
the action brought. The defendants prayed an appeal from so much of the 
decree as limited their right of recovery to six years, and the complainant 
prayed a broad appeal. 

For defendants it is insisted that they are entitled to recover all usury 
paid and charged during the whole series of transactions, extending over 
about ten years; that the complainant did not rely upon any statute of limit- 
ations in its pleadings, and hence could not on the hearing. In this connec- 
tion it is said that, when there is a series of renewals and discounts, the party 
sued has the right toa credit for all the usury received during the whole 
period, and on all the transactions; citing a number of Tennessee cases, which 
undoubtedly so apply the Tennessee law in defense and on recovering usury. 
For complainant it is insisted that the defendants’ right to any recovery de- 
pends upon the provisions of the acts of Congress relating to usury received 
by National banks, and that such banks are liable for usury only in the man- 
ner and to the extent provided in such acts, and not in the manner and to the 
extent provided by the local laws of the State. 

We are of opinion this question is settled by the late case of Haseltine vs. 
Bank, 183 U.S. 136. In that case it is said: ‘‘ Two separate and distinct classes 
of cases are contemplated by the section of the act ”’ (referring to sections 5197, 
5198 of the Revised Statutes of the United States [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 
3493]|): ‘‘ First. those wherein usurious interest has been taken, received, re- 
served, or charged, in which case there shall be a forfeiture of the entire in- 
terest which the note carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid 
thereon; second, in case usurious interest had been paid, the person paying it 
may recover back twice the amount of interest paid, from the association 
taking or receiving the same. While the first clause refers to interest taken 
and received, as well as reserved and charged, the latter part of the clause 
apparently limits the forfeiture of such interest to such as the evidence of 
debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid, in contradistinction 
to the interest actually paid, which is covered by the second clause of the 
statute. Carrying this perfectly obvious distinction in mind, the cases in this 
court are perfectly harmonious. The Supreme Court of Missouri was correct 
in holding that defendants could not be allowed set-off or credit for the usury 
thus paid, the remedy prescribed by the statute being exclusive.”’ (Barnet 
vs. Bank, 98 U.S. 555; Driesbach vs. Bank, 104 U. &. 52; Hambright vs. 
Bank, 3 Lea, 40; Barrett vs. Bank, 85 Tenn. 426, 22 Ene. Pl. & Prac. 491.) 

The notes sued on in this case have been discounted by the bank; that is, 
the interest to maturity was paid when the notes were taken by the bank. In 
this way the interest on the note was paid when they were discounted. (Bobo 
vs. Bank, 92 Tenn. 449.) They carry no interest with them until after ma- 
turity. 

In the Haseltine case the forfeiture of the interest is limited to such inter- 
est as the evidence of debt carries with it, and which has been agreed to be 
paid, in contradistinction to the interest actually paid, which is covered by 
the second clause of the statute. The only right to recover back usury which 
has been paid is that given by the second section of the act, which is, in sub- 
stance, that the person by whom it has been paid, or his legal representatives, 
may recover back in an action of debt twice the amount of the usury they paid, 
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from the association taking or receiving the same, provided such action is 
commenced within two years from the time the usurious transaction occurred. 
The usurious transaction occurred when the several notes were discounted, 
so far as the transaction may be affected by the statute of limitations. (Bobo 
vs. Bank, 92 Tenn. 457.) 

So far as the notes sued on in this case are concerned, they carry no inter- 
est with them prior to maturity, and they cannot, therefore, be credited or 
defended against, as to any interest embraced in them, under the first section 
of the act. 

Can the defendants, under their cross-bill, reeoverthe usury which they may 

have heretofore paid upon the series of renewals and discounts out of which the 
present notes arise, and of which they are the remnants. We are of opinion 
i they cannot, but their remedy is by a separate action, in the nature of an ac- 
tion of debt, under the second section of the act referred to. (Barnet vs. 
Bank, 98 U. 8S. 555; Driesbach vs. Bank, 104 U. 8S. 52; Stephens vs. Bank, 111 
| U. 8S. 197; 22 Ene. Pl. & Prac. 500.) 
i The text of the Encyclopedia is as follows: *‘ It is now well settled that 
{ in an action by a National bank the defendant cannot avail himself by way 
of set-off, recoupment, or counterclaim, either of the amount of usury actu- 
ally paid to the plaintiff, or of the penalty for usury prescribed by section 5198 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3493] ;” 
citing a large number of State and Federal cases. Under the statute the re- 
covery will be for twice the amount of usury taken and received by the bank 
within two years next preceding the date of the action brought. (Bobo vs. 
Bank, 92 Tenn. 451, and authorities there cited.) 

As to what courts have jurisdiction to entertain the action, we need not 
consider, as the present case must fail for the reasons stated. 

It results that the decree of the court of chancery appeals must be reversed, 
and judgment will be given here in favor of the bank for the amount of the 
two notes sued on, and interest from the date of their maturity, and all costs. 
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CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKS. 


BILLS AND NOTES—CONSIDERATION—DONATION. 











A note is presumed to have been given on a sufficient consideration. 
Where a note payable at the maker’s death was executed to an evangelical 
preacher to aid in the dissemination of religious doctrines in which the maker 
believed, and the preacher continued in the work, the consideration was suffi- 
cient. 

Woodworth vs. Veitch, 64 N. E. Rep. (Ind.) 932. 













CHECKS — INDORSEMENT—FORG ER Y—PA YMENT—MISTAK E—COLLECTION— 
AGENCY. 






A check drawn on plaintiff bank was falsely indorsed in the name of the 
payee, and given to defendant for collection, and defendant indorsed thereon, 
‘*Pay to any National bank or order,” signing the indorsement, and for- 
warded the check to plaintiff as ‘‘enclosed for collection and remittance,” 
and plaintiff forwarded payment. Held, in an action to recover the payment, 
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that defendant’s indorsement, not being for the purpose of transferring the 
cheek, was not an endorsement, in a technical sense, importing a guaranty 
of previous signatures. 

Though defendant paid over the amount to the forger, it was liable to 
plaintiff, for money had and received, for payment made under mistake. 

Neither the indorsement nor the letter apprised plaintiff that defendant 
held the check as agent for collection. 

A check drawn on a bank of another State was falsely indorsed in the 
name of the payee, and given to defendant for collection. After the bank 
paid defendant, the payee instituted suit against it in the State of its resi- 
dence, and it called on defendant to defend the action, but defendant refused, 
and judgment was rendered against plaintiff. Held, in an action by plaintiff 
against defendant to recover over, that plaintiff was entitled to call in de- 
fendant in the payee’s suit, and therefore defendant was bound by the judg- 
ment, and could not raise the question of the payee’s negligence. 

First Nat. Bank of Minneapolis vs. City Nat. Bank of Holyoke, 65 N. E. 
Rep. (Mass.) 24. 


CHECKS—INDORSEMENT BY AGENT—POSSESSION—IMPLIED AUTHORIT Y— 
CERTIFIED CHECKS—OBLIGATION OF BANK. 


J was employed to superintend plaintiff's paper mill, to purchase supplies, 
and occasionally to make trips for the sale of goods. Plaintiff’s financial 
business was conducted by its treasurer and managing director, and J had no 
authority to sign or indorse checks for the company, and had not previously 
done so except to countersign checks for supplies purchased. While on trips, 
J occasionally collected money from customers, which was charged to him on 
the company’s books, but of this plaintiff had no knowledge until after J’s 
death. While on his last trip, J procured a check for a customer’s account, 
which he indorsed in plaintiff's name, by himself as superintendent. He pro- 
cured another customer to cash the check and then abseconded. The check 
was paid by detendant, the drawee bank, through the clearing-house, with- 
out inquiry as to J’s authority. Held, that J had no implied authority to 
indorse the check, and that defendant was liable to the payee therefor. 

Where the purchaser of a check payable toa corporation from the corpor- 
ation’s superintendent, and indorsed by him as such, had seen such superin- 
tendent in charge of the corporation’s mill, and engaged in the management 
of the corporation’s business, opening mail, and giving orders to the men in 
the company’s employ, and countersigning some of its checks drawn on the 
company’s bank in payment for material, such acts were not sufficient to 
justify the purchaser in inferring that such superintendent had authority to 
indorse the check. 

Where a bank received a check drawn on it payable to a corporation, 
indorsed by the corporation’s agent as superintendent, the bank thereby had 
direct notice of the superintendent’s agency by the indorsement, and was 
bound to take notice of the limitations of his authority. 

Where a bank certifies a check, it thereby enters into an absolute under- 
taking to pay it when presented at any time within the time fixed by the 
statute of limitations, and is therefore estopped to deny that it possessed 
sufficient funds of the drawer to pay the same. 
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The fact that a corporation’s superintendent was in possession of a check 
which he had obtained from a customer did not authorize him to transfer it 
to a purchaser by indorsement, or authorize the purchaser to take it from 
him on his indorsement of the payee’s name thereon, nor was any authority 
thereby conferred on the drawee bank to pay the same. 

Jackson Paper Mfg. Co. vs. Commercial Nat. Bank, 65 N. E. Rep. (IIl.) 1386. 





STOCKHOLDERS’ LIABILIT Y—ENFORCEMENT—PLEADING. 


Under 1 Mills’ Ann. Stat. § 518, declaring stockholders of a banking cor- 
poration individually liable for all its debts contracted while they were stock- 
holders equally and ratably to the extent of their shares, the complaint in an 
action against a single stockholder should show the total number of shares, 
defendant’s holding, and the amounts of and dates when the debts were con- 
tracted. 

Richardson vs. Boot, 70 Pac. Rep. (Colo.) 454. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISION—CONSTRUCTION—BANKING CORPORATION— 
POWERS—LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS—RES JUDICATA—ASSETS OF 
CORPORATION. 


To buy and sell commercial paper, to make and negotiate loans, to receive 
money to be transferred to and paid at other places, to buy and sell exchange 
upon other cities in this and foreign countries, to receive money on deposit, 
and to pay the same out upon checks or orders, are each banking functions; 


but it is not necessary, in order to constitute a corporation a banking insti- 
tution within the meaning of section 7, art. 11b, Const., that it shall exercise 
all of these functions. 

In determining whether or not a corporation is a banking institution within 
the meaning of section 7, Art. 11b, Const., the court will look to its articles 
of incorporation, its declared objects and purposes, the character of the busi- 
ness transacted by it, and even the construction which the officers themselves, 
in their nanagement of its affairs, place upon its charter powers, if this con- 
struction is not unwarranted by the language of its charter. 

A corporation filed articles providing, among other things, that the gen- 
eral nature of its business should be to make and negotiate loans, to purchase 
and sell notes, mortgages, stocks and bonds, to borrow money and issue its 
own obligations therefor, to receive money on deposit, and to execute trusts. 
It received money on deposit, and paid the same out on checks; it bought and 
sold commercial paper; it made and negotiated loans; it bought and sold ex- 
change upon other cities, and also transacted much of the business of a loan 
and trust company. It designated itself a ‘‘ loan and trust company.” Held, 
that it was a bank, and its stockholders were liable under the provisions of 
section 7, Art. 11b, of the constitution. 

An adverse ruling on a motion the principal purpose of which is to secure 
the removal of a Receiver on the ground that he is a stockholder of the cor- 
poration, and therefore not a suitable person to enforce the stockholders’ 
liability provided for in the case of banking institutions, is not an adjudica- 
tion of the question whether the corporation is’a banking institution within 
the meaning of section 7, Art. 11b, of the constitution; but such ruling will 
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leave the party free to litigate the question of the stockholders’ liability in — 
another court of concurrent jurisdiction. 

The liability of stockholders of a banking institution to its creditors, im- 
posed by section 7, Art. 11b, of the constitution, is not an asset of the cor- 
poration, collectible by suit or assessment by the officers of the corporation 
or a Receiver acting in their stead, but it is a subject-matter wholly distinct 
from that of the assets of the corporation; and a Receiver can proceed to the 
enforcement of such liability only at the instance of the creditors themselves, 
and by direction of the court, and then only after the claims of the creditors 
have been judicially ascertained, and the assets of the corporation exhausted. 

Hamilton Nat. Bank, et al. vs. American Loan and Trust Co. et al. 92 N. 
W. Rep. (Neb.) 189. 





SAVINGS BANK—PAYMENT OF DEPOSIT—IDENTIFICATION OF DEPOSITOR. 


A by-law of a Savings bank provided that the institution would not be 
responsible for loss, where a depositor had not given notice that his pass-book 
had been lost or stolen, if the deposit shall have been paid on presentation of 
the book. Held, that where a bank paid money to one presenting the pass- 
book and forged orders purporting to be signed by the depositor, the by-law 
afforded the bank no defense, as it authorized a payment to one falsely per- 
sonating the depositor. 

Kingsley vs. Whitman Sav. Bank, 65 N. E. Rep. (Mass.) 161. 


FORGED CHECKS- PA YMENT—BALANCED BANK BOOK—RETENTION. 


Rev. Stat. 1899, § 698, authorizes a trial court to refer a case when an issue 
of fact requires the examination of a long account on either side. In an ac- 
tion by a depositor to recover an alleged balance from a bank, the only facts 
in issue were whether twenty-one alleged forged checks were in fact forged 
by the depositor’s bookkeeper, and the fact of forgery was not seriously con- 
troverted. The correctness of all balances and charges and credits was con- 
ceded, except as depending on the forgeries. Held, not to authorize a com- 
pulsory reference. 

Where a depositor, by retaining without objection, his bank book as bal- 
anced and returned to him, together with the canceled checks, recognizes the 
balance shown as an account stated, the burden of proof is on him to show 
that the balance was in fact based on the payment of forged checks. 

A depositing corporation intrusted its bank book and the cashing of the 
checks and verification of balances to its bookkeeper, who forged the Presi- 
dent’s name to certain checks, procured them to be cashed, and appropriated 
the proceeds. When the canceled checks and bank book, duly balanced, 
were returned at various times, the bookkeeper abstracted and destroyed the 
checks. Held, that the bookkeeper’s knowledge of the fraud, obtained by 
him in the course of his employment when he received the balanced check 
book and canceled checks, was not imputable to the depositor, as the knowl- 
edge of an agent is not imputable to a principal where it would be against 
the agent’s interest to communicate it, and consequently the depositor was 
not precluded, by his failure to ascertain the first of the series of forgeries and 
to notify the bank thereof, from recovering from the bank the sums paid on 
the subsequent forgeries. 
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Where the bookkeeper of a depositing corporation presents an unsigned 
check, which the bank pays, the bookkeeper appropriating the proceeds, such 
payment is negligence per se, and the bank is liable to the depositing corpora- 
tion, without reference to any question of the estoppel of the corporation to 
recover for the payment of forged checks, because of having failed to warn 
the bank in advance thereof. 

Kenneth Inv. Co. vs. National Bank of Republic of St. Louis, 70 8. W. 
Rep. (Mo.) 173. 


NATIONAL BANKS—BONDS—POWER TO PURCHASE. 


Under the National Banking Act (Rev. St. U. S. See. 5136; Comp. St. U. 
S. 1901, p. 3455), giving National banks all such incidental powers as shall be 
necessary to carry on the business of banking by ‘‘ discounting and negoti- 
ating promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other evidence of debt,” 
a National bank has power to purchase bonds issued by the board of educa- 
tion of a city. 

Newport Nat. Bank vs. Board of Education of Newport, 70 8S. W. Rep. 
(Ky.) 186. 


NATIONAL BANKS—USURY—ACTION ON NOTE—CROSS- BILL. 


Where usury has been charged and received by a National bank in dis- 
counting notes which drew no interest until after maturity, the maker’s only 
remedy to recover such interest was by action under the second subdivision 
of Rev. Stat. U. S. §5198 [U. S. Com. St. 1901, p. 3493], providing that the 
person paying usury may recover back twice the amount of interest paid 
from the bank; and such liability could not be set up by way of cross-bill in 
an action by the bank to recover on the notes. 

First Nat. Bank of Norristown vs. Hunter et al. 70S. W. Rep. (Tenn.) 371. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—RELEASE OF SURETY BY GIVING TIME TO 
PRINCIPAL DEBTOR—KING’S BENCH ACT, SEC. 39 O. S. 14. 


BLACKWOOD vs. PERCIVAL (Manitoba Reports, Vol. 14, p. 216). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: The plaintiffs sued to recover a balance they 
alleged to be due them ona joint and several promissory note for $3,500 dated 
August 5, 1897, made by the defendant Percival under the name of George 
Percival Company and George H. Campbell, payable to the order of D. M. 
Blackwood, three months after date. 

It appeared that on August 4, 1897, the three parties named entered into 
an agreement to become the joint owners of a hotel that was being built at 
Mine Centre, each taking a one-third interest and each of them becoming 
liable for one-third share of the indebtedness incurred in the erection and 
furnishing of the hotel. Money being required to pay for the work that had 
been done on the building, it was arranged that the defendant and Campbell 
should make a joint and several promissory note payable to the order of D. 
M. Blackwood, who undertook to get the note discounted through the plain- 
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tiffs, who were his brothers. The note sued on was made accordingly, and 
the plaintiffs at the request of D. M. Blackwood endorsed it and had it dis- 
counted at the Bank of Ottawa in Winnipeg, and gave their check for the 
proceeds to D. M. Blackwood. 

When the note was made it was agreed that each of the three parties to it 
would pay one-third of its amount when it fell due. The plaintiffs had no 
knowledge of this agreement when they endorsed and discounted the note, 
but they were told of it by D. M. Blackwood about the time the note fell due. 

On November 5, 1897, the defendant sent the plaintiffs’ check for $1,166.67 
to apply on account of the note and which the letter said ‘‘ must be under- 
stood to clear us.” As the check, however, was noted to be, ‘‘in full of note 
$3,500,” the plaintiffs did not cash it but they drew a sight draft on Percival 
for the $1,166.67 attaching the check to the draft, and they discounted the 
draft at the Bank of Ottawa. Then, according to the evidence of William 
Blackwood, one of the plaintiffs, D. M. Blackwood, gave them his note pay- 
able to their order for $2,000 and cash sufficient with the proceeds of this note 
and the draft on Percival to make up $3,500, and the plaintiffs endorsed and 
discounted the note and then paid the bank $3,500 and took up the first note. 
Percival paid the draft on him, but the $2,000 of D. M. Blackwood was not 
paid by him when it became due; and after having renewed the note several 
times the plaintiffs paid the bank the $2,000 in October, 1898, and charged 
the amount to D. M. Blackwood in their books. He did not pay the $2,000 
or any part of it and on February 24, 1900, the plaintiffs began this action 
against the defendant to recover the balance of the note for $3,500, which in 
the statement of claim they alleged to be $2,333.33 and then claimed interest 
at six per cent. since November 8, 1897. 

Defendant gave evidence that as a result of these dealings between plaint- 
iff and D. M. Blackwood he was led to believe that the original note for 
$3,500 was fully paid and satisfied and that in consequence he settled accounts 
on that basis with Campbell and D. M. Blackwood and paid to each of them 
a large sum of money. 

JUDGMENT (BAIN, J/.): It was urged that the inference should be drawn 
from the evidence that it was D. M. Blackwood and not the plaintiffs who 
took up the note on November 8 and that the plaintiffs therefore cannot 
claim to be the holders of the note. I am satisfied of the contrary, however. 
Sufficient funds to meet the note not having been provided by the parties 
liable and the plaintiffs wishing to avoid payiug the balance of $2,000, and 
expecting probably that the money would shortly be forthcoming, it was 
reasonable enough that they should take D. M. Blackwood’s note for $2,000 
and endorse and discount it and with the proceeds and the money they had 
in hand pay and take up the note sued on. Then when it was seen that there 
was no likelihood of the $2,000 being paid, the plaintiffs paid the amount 
themselves and charged it to D. M. Blackwood in their ledger. When they 
took up the $3,500 note they retained it, there was no agreement that the 
note for $2,000 was to be taken in discharge of it; and if the liability of the 
defendant to the plaintiffs is the ordinary liability of the maker of a promis- 
sory note to the holder of it, I cannot see that anything the plaintiffs have 
done has extinguished that liability. 

The defense, however, is raised that as to the balance of the note which 
is unpaid, the liability of the defendant was merely that of a surety for the 
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payment of the shares of the $3,500 that Campbell and D. M. Blackwvod 
should have paid, and that after the note became due the plaintiffs by giving 
time to them or either of them discharged the defendant from further liability. 

When the plaintiffs endorsed the note they had no knowledge, so far as is 
shown, the obligations of the several parties among themselves were other- 
wise than as they appeared on the face of the note, but shortly before the 
note fell due they were made aware of the facts. I do not find it necessary 
to consider the effect of this or of the extension of time given because the 
defendant has not satisfied the requirements of 8. 8S. 14 Sec. 39 of the King’s 
Bench Act, which provides that while a surety may set up as a defense the 
giving of time to the principal debtor, ‘‘the same shall be allowed in so far 
only as it shall be shown that the surety has thereby been prejudiced.” 

In Swire vs. Redman (1 O. B. D. 536) Lord Cockburn spoke of the rule, 
that the giving of time by the creditors to the principal debtor released the 
surety, as one that was not consistent with justice or common sense; and in 
Oriental Financial Corporation vs. Overend (L. R. 7 Chg. 142) Lord Hatterley 
spoke of the suggestion having been made that it would have been better if 
the courts had decided ab initio not that the surety should be absolutely 
released, but that he should be put to prove his injury and be allowed 
damages for any injury he might have sustained by time having been given; 
and it is practically this suggestion which has now been embodied in the 
King’s Bench Act. The onus of proving that he has been prejudiced must 
rest on the surety; and as I understand the act he must show that he has 
suffered pecuniary loss and damage as the reasonably direct and natural 
result of the creditor having given the extension of time; and the defense 
will avail him to the extent of the loss or damage he can prove. I think the 
defendant has failed to establish any damage in the present case. There will 
be judgment for the plaintiffs for $2,000, with interest from October 21, 1898, 
and costs. 

On appeal the full court confirmed this judgment, stating that they agreed 
so fully with Justice Bain as to consider it unnecessary to add anything to 
what he had said on the main issues. 





SIGNATURE OF DECEASED MAKER OF PROMISSORY NOTE—EVIDENCE TO 
CORROBORATE PLAINTIFF—COMPARISON BY JUDGE. 


THOMPSON vs. THOMPSON (Ont. L. R. Vol. 4 p. 442). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This action was brought against the executors 
of the alleged maker of a promissory note. The plaintiff gave evidence 
verifying the signature as that of the deceased, but no other evidence was 
given on that point except the production of a mortgage which was in the 
custody of the registrar of deeds and had been duly certified as registered by 
him at the time of its receipt. The executors disputed the plaintiff’s claim 
on the note and contended that there had been no evidence to corroborate 
that of the plaintiff verifying the signature to the note. The learned trial 
judge himself compared the signatures to the note and to the mortgage and 
without any evidence otherwise as to their being made by the same person, 
held the mortgage to be corroboration of the plaintiff’s evidence, and gave 
judgment for the amount of the note with interest and costs. From this 
judgment the defendant appealed to the division court. 
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JUDGMENT (FALCONBRIDGE, C.J., STREET and BRITTON, J/.): The Ontario’ 
Evidence Act requires a claim against the estate of a deceased person to be 
proved by further evidence than that of one witness, that is, that there must 
be corroborative evidence in order to prevent fraud on the estates of deceased 
persons. Here there was no direct evidence except that of the plaintiff au- 
thenticating the signature to the note as that of the deceased, except the pro- 
duction from proper custody of a duly certified mortgage bearing the signa- 
ture of the deceased. The learned trial judge, on comparison of the two with- 
out further evidence to assist him, held the mortgage to be sufficient corrobo- 
ration to comply with the terms of the act. In this he was correct, for the 
Registration Act (R. 8. O. 1897, Cap. 136, sec. 63) enacts that an original part 
of a document upon which the registrar has endorsed a certificate of registra- 
tion is to ‘‘ be received as prima facie evidence of the registration and of the 
due execution of the same.” It would be different if another note bearing 
the signature of the deceased were produced and sworn to by this same wit- 
ness as identified the signature on this note sued on. 

Appeal dismissed with costs. 





ACCOUNTING FOR COLLATERAL SECURITIES DELIVERED TO BANK—ONUS 
OF PROOF—APPEAL. 


UNION BANK vs. ELLIOTT (Manitoba Reports, Vol. 14, p. 187). 


A ereditor who has received collaterals as security for a debt is bound, 
after payment of the debt, to return them or account to the creditor for their 
face value in the absence of evidence to show that the respective amounts of 
them could not be collected. 

STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action brought in the county court 
by the Union Bank to recover the amount of a promissory note made by the 
defendants Elliott & Cowie, who defended and counterclaimed for the face 
value of certain collaterals delivered to the bank and not returned or ac- 
counted for. After a time the bank discontinued its action, but the counter- 
claim was tried and judgment given against the bank for $58.03. The de- 
fendants appealed to the full court to have the amount of this judgment in- 
creased. 

For sometime the defendants had a current account with the bank, obtain. 
ing advances and depositing lien notes and agreements as collateral security 
which were to be collected by the bank whose usual practice was to enter 
them in a register in which payments on account of them were entered, and 
in which Elliott & Cowie initialed for any of them taken out of the bank by 
them. About March, 1899, the account was closed but a certain number of 
collateral securities remained with the bank unaccounted for. Early in the 
year a promissory note, of which that on which the bank sued in this action 
was a renewal, was overdue and the Manager of the bank wished it paid or 
renewed. Elliott & Cowie raised the question of the collaterals and demanded 
an account of them. The Manager was unable to account for twelve of them 
and induced the firm to give a demand note—that on which this action was 
brought—upon his promising to so account. Elliott & Cowie had themselves 
received payment of one or two of these collateral notes, but had paid the 
money so received into the bank, but the dates and particulars of such pay- 
ments they were unable to give. 
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JUDGMENT (the Full Court): The learned county court judge was of the 
opinion that the defendants should have given undoubted evidence of the 
receipt and payment to the bank or in some other way brought home to the 
bank conclusively the receipt and non-credit of the moneys, and that the de- 
posits as to which there was no specification of their source might be in part 
made up of the moneys collected on these notes. Apparently when the ac- 
count was closed in March, 1899, the defendants were entitled to the balance 
of the collaterals remaining unpaid, although it is possible that the circum- 
stances were such that the bank could have insisted upon holding them as 
security for the note then overdue, but upon the giving of the demand note 
they became subject to the agreement then made. 

No authority has been cited to show on what principles a court of equity 
compels a creditor whose debt has been satistied to account for negotiable 
instruments the legal title to which has been transferred to him by way of 
security. But it seems to us that the value should be taken prima facie to 
be that which a court of law ascribes, which the authorities show conclusively 
to be the face value of the security with accrued interest, the onus being 
thrown upon the creditor to prove any facts from which it might be inferred 
that such amount could not be collected. 

The evidence of the defense shows that Elliott & Cowie were paid the 
amount of four of the notes claimed for. If it had been left at that the 
defendants could recover nothing for these. But with the defendants’ 
evidence of these payments we should take their evidence that they paid the 
amounts to the bank. It is true that the learned judge of the county court 
might accept the admissions of receipt without giving credence to the latter 
evidence; but it appears to us, with all respect, that the learned judge has 
not given sufficient weight to considerations of the bank’s duty to produce or 
account for the instruments of security and of the presumption to be drawn 
from the bank’s failure to do so. The evidence for the defense is strongly 
corroborated by the bank’s failure to prodyce or account for the documents. 

It appears to us that under the circuri$tances of this case this court can 
properly find that the alleged payments were made to the bank. We do not 
interpret the alleged agreement at the time the demand note was given to 
bind the bank to any greater liability for the collaterals than the law of itself 
imposes when instruments of value are given as collateral security. 

Appeal allowed with costs. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. 


COMPOUND INTEREST AGAINST AN EXECUTOR. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Los ANGELES, Cal., December 19, 1902. 
Sir: One of our customers is executor of an estate of a trustee. At various times the 
trustee, who was also our customer, collected money of the estate and deposited it with us in 
his regular account upon which he drew and to which he added trom time to time in the 
course ot his business. The beneficiary of the trust now claims that the trustee should not 
have done this, and says his estate is liable for compound interest upon the trust moneys so 
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deposited and used from the time of the trustee’s death until the claim against the trustee’s 
estate was allowed and payment authorized. The whole claim is the result of spite. Will it 
work ? L. B. H. 

Answer.—No. We do not believe that compound interest is collectible 
under the circumstances. 





INTEREST AGAINST A RECEIVER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CLEVELAND, Ohio, Dec. 5, 1902. 

Sik: A bank here has been in the hands of a Receiver for some time. We havea claim 
against it for a clearing-house balance. When this demand was first presented the Receiver 
refused to allow it, claiming that the checks cleared should be returned to our customers 
and by them presented. He is now ready, we are informed, to allow the claim, and we wish 
to know whether we are entitled to interest. TELLER. 


Answer.—We think not. The rule is that the refusal by a Receiver to 
allow a demand, albeit that refusal is erroneous, will not make him liable for 
interest. 


GUARANTY OF OVERDRAFTS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., December 10, 1902. 
Str: A depositor at the time of opening an account with us gave us the guaranty ofa 
Richmond bank to secure overdrafts up to $500. His overdrafts have reached this figure 
several times, but have always been liquidated until the present overdraft, which is $375. 
Our customer has failed, and the Richmond bank declares that it is no longer bound by the 
guaranty. They say that they were discharged wken the first overdraft was paid and are 
not bound upon those subsequently made. Is this the law ? mM. HB. Fe 
Answer.—No. The guaranty is a continuing one and is not exhausted by 
the first overdraft and its payment; but the guarantor bank is liable on those 


subsequently made. 


MARRIED WOMAN’S POWER TO BIND HERSELF FOR A CORPORATE DEBT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : PATERSON, N. J., December 5, 1902. 

Sir: There is a corporation here which keeps an account with us. A is the manager, his 
wife the principal stockholder, and other relatives owners uf the residue of the stock. Lately 
the financial affairs of the company have been a little straitened and the wife has given 
several notes, which have been deposited with us tu cover the company’s checks. These 
people now claim that the wife is not bound by her notes as she never received any consid- 
eration. How is that? S. A. F. 

Answer.—It is undoubtedly true under your law that, notwithstanding 
the fact that a married woman is the principal stockholder in a corporation, 
she may not assist it with her accommodation notes, and her notes for its 
benefit are not enforcible against her unless she obtains, directly or indirectly, 
money, property, or other thing of value, for her own use or for the use, 
benefit or advantage of her separate estate. 


TIME TO PRESENT CHECKS AGAINST FAILING BANK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: OTTAWA, ILL., December 10, 1902. 
Sirk: One of the banks here failed recentiy and an acquaintance of mine had a deposit 
there. The day before it closed its doors he drew a check upon it in favor of one of its stock- 
holders, but, although he knew that the bank’s condition was critical, and although the check 
was drawn early in the day, he did not present it. Now, is my friend still liable to him on 
the account to settle which the check was given? = G < 


Answer.—We think him still liable. Under your law the drawee has 
until the close of banking hours on the day following the day on which the 
check was delivered in which to present it, and your courts refuse to recog- 
nize any exception to this rule because he knows the bank is liable to fail. 





THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


SUFFICIENCY OF PRESENTMENT OF CHECK. 
Editor Banker's Magazine: SPRINGFIELD, II1I., December 12, 1902. 
Sir: A controversy has arisen between us here in the bank whether, if a notary takes a 
check to a bank to present during banking hours, but, finding the doors closed, hunts up the 
President and demands payment of him, the presentment is sufficient when the Comptroller 
has taken charge of the affairs of the bank before the presentment? COLLECTION AGENT. 


Answer.—We believe a presentment under such circumstances as you 
name is sufficient. 





DELAY IN PRESENTING CHECK. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ATLANTA, Ga., December 27, 1902. 


Sir: A customer of ours drew a check on his account with us which was not presented 
for nearly a month. In the meantime his deposit had been withdrawn on checks subse- 
quently made, so that when this old check was presented we refused payment because it was 
an overdraft. The question occurs to me whether the payee of that check has not lost his 
money by his delay ? CASHIER. 


Answer.—No, we do not think that he has lost his right to hold the drawer 
by reason of his long delay in presenting the check. The rule is that delay 


in presentment will not release the drawer of a check unless some loss has. 


resulted to him by reason of the delay. 





FORMALITIES REQUIRED UPON AN INCREASE OF BANK STOCK. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine : St. PAUL, Minn., December 3, 1902. 
Sir: Weare discussing an increase in the capital stock of our bank, and in a friendly way 
a dispute has arisen among the directors as to the necessary steps to carry our increase into 
effect. The question is, How shall we put the increase in effect? Must we take the same 
steps as when we first incorporated? Our statute, although it allows an increase, says noth- 
ing about the formal matters pertaining to it. DIRECTOR. 


Answer.—To amend your articles of incorporation so as to increase your 
capital stock the same things are required as when you organized, with refer- 
ence to the execution, filing and publication of the amendment. 





BANK’S LIEN ON STOCK. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ALBION, Mich., December 10, 1902. 

Sir: Our law gives us a lien on the stock of any shareholder who is indebted to the bank 
as principal, surety or otherwise, and provides that a transfer is void as to the bank creditor 
of the stockholder. Now, a partnership of which one of our stockholders is a member gave 
a note to the bank, and subsequently transferred his stock. There was a delay in asking for 
a transfer on the bank’s books and in the meantime the note came due. The assignee of the 
stock claims that he is not liable because there was a by-law of the bank giving it ten days in 
which to purchase or find a purchaser, and permitting the shareholder to sell at his pleasure 
after the expiration of that time. He says this by-law waived the bank’s lien on the stock, 
and he also thinks that he should not be held liable because he had his assignment before the 
note was due, and because it was a partnership and not an individual obligation. I wish to 
know whether we still have our lien ? 0. C. T. 

Answer.—We think that the bank has a lien on the stock for the note of 
the prior stockholder’s firm, even in the hands of his assignee. The partners 
are always liable individually for the firm debt, and we think the bank has a 
lien on the stock for this debt. We are of the opinion also that the by-law 
cannot be construed to be a waiver of the lien. It was not intended to apply 
to this situation, but was intended only to give the bank the right to pur- 
chase or find a purchaser for its stock; and, lastly, the fact that the assign- 
ment of the stock antedated the maturity of the note will not prevent the 
lien attaching when the transfer was not completed, before the note became 


due, by entry on the stock books. 
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DIRECTORS LIABLE WHEN THEY USE BANK FUNDS IN MINE PROSPECTING. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PUEBLO, Colo., December 9, 1902. 

Sir: A neighboring National bank was obliged to take a mining claim in order te secure 
itself upon a debt due it. The debtor had searched diligently for ore but, although he spent 
quite a fortune, never found anything. The board of directors of the bank that took the 
land resolved to continue the explorations and spent large sums in prosecuting them, but to 
no purpose. Severalof us here think that those directors would be liable for the sums so 
spent. We think it a misappropriation of the bank’s funds and wish to know whether we 
are right. L. H. B. 

Answer.—If the directors’ use of the bank’s funds was wrongful, that is, 
if it was in any sense a misappropriation, they would certainly be liable. 
The matter depends largely upon their good faith. The facts which you have 
given are a trifle too meagre to enable us to give a positive judgment, but 
we incline to the opinion that the directors would be liable. In this connec- 
tion our answer to the next question may help you. 


LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS FOR LOSS THROUGH A LOAN TO A DIRECTOR. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : MARION, Ind., December 13, 1902. 

Str: The directors of a bank loaned largely to one of their number. When these loans 
were made the director was a merchant doing a large business which required frequent loans. 
Later, in a time of panic and financial stringency, the loans were extended to prevent the 
failure of the director and also to protect the interests of the bank. There is no impeach- 
ment of the good faith of the directors, but I believe they are liable because they loaned to 
one of their number and then extended the loans. What is the law on this? B. J. L. 

Answer.—We do not believe that the directors are liable. Where they 
exercise ordinary prudence they may not be held liable for mistakes of 
judgment or want of skill when they are not guilty of fraud and have not 
connived at fraud, or by supine negligence and inattention permitted some 
fraud which ordinary attention might have prevented. The mere fact that 
the borrower was one of the directors and that the loan was extended when 
the debtor was in failing circumstances, does not necessarily stamp the trans- 
action as wrong nor lay the directors liable when what they did was in good 
faith. 





PROMISE TO PAY AFTER DEATH. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: JEFFERSONVILLE, ind., December 20, 1902. 
Sir: Is the writing of which 1 enclose a copy a note, or does the fact that it is payable 
after death prevent its being such? 


$1,000.00. JEFFERSONVILLE, Ind., October 3, 1902. 


Ten days after my death I promise to pay Leonard Crowell, or order, One Thousand Dol- 
lars, value received. HENRY K. LADUKE. D. B. N. 


Answer.—The instrument which you enclose, which is copied above, is a 
promissory note. The fact that it is not payable until after the maker’s 
death does not change it. An instrument which is payable upon the hap- 
pening of an event which is certain to happen, is a note. 














CONCERTED ACTION FOR RELIEF OF THE MONEY 
MARKET. 





The associated banks of New York city by contributing their loanable 
funds to a pool and arranging for the loans to be made at uniform rates under 
one management, have several times more or less successfully averted the 
collapse of the money market threatened by stringent conditions. This prac- 
tice of pooling loanable funds was used last month more as a preventive of 
what was feared than as a remedy for what actually happened. 

Monetary crises are oftener due to psychological causes than to real con- 
ditions. When the natural supports of the money market stand firmly in 
mutual strength, they inspire that confidence in the minds of traders of all 
classes which is the antidote of panic. It is not the fear of high rates for 
money, so much as the dread that money cannot be had at all, that causes 
the wild rush in which men lose their heads. An amount of money equitably 
dealt out to all alike, even if the rates are higher than normal, will restore 
contidence when an equal amount, under ordinary circumstances, would be 
absorbed by a few favored ones at the expense of others, and the tendency to 
panic would increase. 

This method of pooling loanable funds is said to be superseding the use of 
clearing-house loan certificates in times of severe stringency. The clearing- 
house loan certificate was first used in the panic of 1860, and it has been 
resorted to at intervals since. It was the mainstay in 1873, in 1884, in 1890, 
and in 1893. While lauded by financia] writers and looked upon by the pub- 
lic as a sure safeguard of the banks, the banks themselves seem to have expe- 
rienced losses and inconveniences, which have gradually inspired an aversion 
to resorting to this method. The reason why banks naturally competitors 
ever combine to protect each other is because the danger of failure of weak 
institutions extends to the strong ones. No matter how strong a bank may 
be it cannot stand a wave of distrust which has been started and sufficiently 
augmented by the failure of other banks. Among the associated banks of a 
money centre, at any given time some are in better condition to meet bad 
conditions of the money market than others. Each bank is exposed to the 
distrust that may arise from the betrayal of weakness on the part of any one. 
But while by the combined efforts of all the danger to the weak banks may 
be averted, yet the effort made must more or less depend upon the resources 
of the strong banks. As a consequence, when an association for mutual 
support exerts itself, the strong banks in a crisis have to exert their strength 
more than they would otherwise be required to do to support institutions 
which in ordinary times are their competitors and rivals. If it were certain 
that the failure of the weaker institutions would not cause a distrust so great 
that it must necessarily affect the strongest, it would be better business policy 
to let the weak banks fail and thus get them out of the way. But the strong 
banks are compelled to support the weaker ones, and it is the next best policy 
to give this support in a way most advantageous to themselves. 

The issue of clearing-house loan certificates in a measure forces the stronger 
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banks to carry some of the weak ones longer than they might wish to. When 
these certificates are taken out by the weaker institutions and used in the 
settlement of balances, no one can tell what banks may have to receive them. 
They are very apt to accumulate in the hands of the stronger institutions, 
and these are compelled to weaken themselves to earry them. 

The system of pooling their funds by the stronger banks, on the other 
hand, in anticipation of an extraordinary demand for money, while it protects 
the weak banks by the betterment of market conditions, at the same time 
secures to each strong bank the use of its own funds at the highest average 
rate of interest. It is in fact a method which enables the strongest banks of 
the association to fix a discount rate, by which the oscillations of the loan 
market may be steadied, undue speculation repressed and confidence gradu- 
ally restored, in a manner analogous to that in which the Bank of England 
controls the discount rate in England. The loans made from the pooled 
funds, when it is actually necessary to make them, bear better interest than 
clearing-house loan certificates, the security is more definite and the time of 
payment more certain. If the pooling of funds is successful in stopping the 
crisis, each bank easily recovers its own funds and has them at its own 
disposal. 

If the pooling of funds at the proper time restores confidence to traders, 
and enables the banks furnishing the funds to keep them well in their own 
hands, and at the same time protects the weaker banks by the betterment of 
market conditions, then pooling is manifestly a better resource than the issue 
of clearing-house loan certificates. 

The evolution of the banking facilities of the great money center of the 
United States is an interesting study. Deprived of a great central bank by 
the political institutions of the country, the necessity of such an institution is 
proved by the efforts of the independent banks fostered by our laws to pro- 
vide some substitute by which the peculiar functions of a great National 
bank may to some extent be performed. The conditions which the wealth 
and growth of the country impose upon the New York banks have forced 
them first into association for convenience, then to association for mutual 
defense, and now to association for affording that protection from extremes ' 
of the money market which in other commercial countries is afforded by 
some one bank of great resources and monopolistic character. The ingenuity 
shown in these endeavors has been great. It is, however, still a question 
whether any temporary combination of independent banks, naturally compe- 
titors and rivals, will ever be able to enforce as equable monetary conditions 
as might be afforded by one bank greatly exceeding the average in power and 
resources. In the last four or five years there have been many consolidations 
of banking institutions in New York city, from which have come eight or 
nine banks much exceeding all the others in capital and deposits. It may be 
due to this fact that the operation of pooling funds for the regulation of the 
money market seems about to supersede the clearing-house loan certificate, 
which seemed to be a more or less adequate remedy when the clearing house 
banks were more ona par. If this process of combination and consolidation 
continues, there may be eventually evolved through natural laws the great 
controlling central bank that our statute laws refuse to establish. That 
it will not necessarily interfere with the welfare of banks of ordinary 
strength, is proved by the fact that the average clearing-house banks of New 
York city still find room to prosper under the shadow of eight or ten great 
banks. 

The developments of the last decade make it highly probable that this 
evolution of strength in banking at the money centres will progress toward a 
great central bank without much change in the existing banking laws of the 
country. 











ELASTICITY IN THE CURRENCY. 


[Address delivered by Hon. WILLIAM BARRET RIDGELY, Comptroller of the Currency, at 
the annual banquet of the New York State Bankers’ Association (Group VIII), in New 
York city, on the evening of December 18, 1902.] 


The National banking system will complete the fortieth year of its existence on 
February 25, 1903. In the forty years’ record there is little to apologize for and 
much to be proud of. On the whole, it is and always has been a good system of 
excellent banks, ably and honestly managed. As banks of deposit, they have been 
safe and reliable. As banks of discount they have served their customers well and 
aided materially in the development of the country. As banks of issue they have 
performed two important duties ; greatly aiding in the placing of Government loans 
at times when such aid was badly needed, and furnishing a currency which has been 
absolutely safe and uniform in value. The one great objection which can be fairly 
made to the system is the lack of elasticity in the currency which is issued. If this 
defect can be remedied without impairing the safety of the notes, we will have a 
good currency well adapted to the needs of the country. 

There have been 6,476 National banks organized, of which 4,601 were in operation 
at the date of the last call for statement of condition. The number of banks which 
have failed is 387, on an average of about ten each year. The total loss to the creditors 
has been about thirty-eight million dollars, an average of about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars per bank, or a million dollars per year. The total losses of creditors 
amount to about eighty-three one-hundredths of one per cent. of the average amount 
of deposits in all the banks of the system. One-tenth of one per cent. per annum 
on the average deposits of all the banks, or one dollar on every thousand dollars of 
average deposits, would have produced a sum considerably more than sufficient to 
pay all the losses to creditors after paying the expenses of liquidation. Considering 
that this covers the whole period of the existence of these banks, beginning with a 
new and untried system in the midst of the uncertainties of # civil war ; that during 
this period there occurred two disastrous panics and periods of great industrial 
depression, due to entirely other causes than the operations or weakness of the banks ; 
that included in these results are all the failures of National banks established in new 
States and Territories in advance of their need, this is not a bad record. It is rather 
one upon which we can congratulate ourselves. We should, however, study the 
history of the banks during this time and, if possible, strengthen them where they 
have shown weakness and reduce, if we cannot remove, the dangers and difficulties 
which have been encountered. 

Two important considerations, more than any other factors, led to the passage 
of the National Bank Act. The first was to provide a market for Government war 
loans ; the other was to furnish a uniform bank-note currency to take the place of 
the various State bank-note issues then in circulation. It was the original expecta- 
tion that the National bank notes would take the place of all other forms of paper 
currency and form the only currency in circulation. The bureau officer placed in 
charge of the banks was for this reason given the title of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Owing, however, to the fact that the legal-tender notes were not retired 
when the necessity for their use ceased, and, further, that the limitations surround- 
ing the issue of National bank notes prevented their supplying the full needs of the 
country for paper currency, these bank notes have never fulfilled the complete origi- 
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ELASTICITY IN THE CURRENCY. 69 
nal purpose and become the sole currency, or even a chief part of it. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency is really the superintendent of National banks, and only 


incidentally the comptroller of a limited portion of the currency. 


LEGAL TENDERS WERE INTENDED FOR TEMPORARY USE ONLY. 


Since they were first issued, there has been a contest between the legal tender 
and National bank notes. As is always the case, the worse money has driven out 
the better. The legal-tender notes, which are in no way as good currency as the 
National bank notes, have checked the growth of a proper bank circulation. Among 
the many bad effects of these legal tender notes on our currency and financial mat- 
ters, this is by no means the least. It is unfortunate that the legal tenders were 
ever issued. It was with great reluctance that any one consented to them, and their 
issue was Only agreed to as a‘temporary or emergency measure with the expectation, 
if not positive agreement, that they were to be replaced as soon as possible by the 
National bank notes. Mr. Sherman, in reporting the legal-tender bill from the 
Finance Committee of the House, said : 

“The issue of Government notes can only be a temporary measure and is only intended 
as a temporary measure to provide for a national exigency.” 

Mr. E. G. Spaulding, the father of the legal-tender act, in a letter to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, said : 

** All the advocates of the legal-tender act, while it was pending in Congress, based their 
arguments for the necessity of its passage as a temporary relief to the Treasury during the 
war and not as a permanent policy of the Government; on the contrary the National Bank- 
ing Law was advocated as a permanent system of banking and currency for the whole 
country.”’ 

Their original temporary character is further shown by the fact that the notes of 
the first two issues bore these words on their backs : 

‘This note is a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except duties on imports and 


interest on the public debt, and is exchangeable for United States six per cent. bonds, re- 
deemable by the United States after four years.” 


In his Financial History of the War, Mr. E. G. Spaulding says: 

The great mistake—greater than all other mistakes in the management of the war—was 
the abrogation of the right to fund the greenback currency into gold bonds as provided for 
in the two preceding acts. All the other mistakes, civil and military, which occurred during 
the war, were of slight consequence when compared with the mischievous and grave conse- 
quences resulting from this one mistake.” 

It was a very unfortunate thing that the supposed necessity for haste led to the 
introduction of Government currency notes. An irredeemable Government note is 
the worst of all forms of currency. The legal-tender notes have accomplished noth- 
ing which could not have been better done by bank notes and they have been a never- 
ending source of weakness and trouble in our monetary affairs. In spite of the seem- 
ing saving of interest, the legal tenders have been a very expensive currency. The 
amount of the interest has been lost several times over in direct expense to the Gov- 
ernment and the losses of our people due to our unsatisfactory and inefficient cur- 
rency. These notes should have been continued as convertible into bonds, and such 
as were not in this way converted should have been retired yearsago. We would 
thus have been spared many of our worst difficulties. 

Any complete and satisfactory solution of our present currency problems should 
include some plan for the retirement of the legal tenders. Many men who have 
given this question much study and thought, among them some of the ablest and 
most influential leaders in the currency reform movement, go so far as to say they 
are not in favor of and will never support any measure for a change in the currency 
which does not provide that the legal tenders shall be retired. While I firmly believe 
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the currency would be greatly improved by this retirement and especially that it 
would make a place for bank notes which would be much better for our people in 
every way, [ do not agree with this extreme view. I believe the bank note circula- 
tion can be greatly improved by a few quite conservative changes which will add to 
its elasticity, or rather introduce some elasticity where there is now practically none. 
These changes are not new suggestions ; they have been considered and discussed 
for several years. I believe a strong effort to have them adopted should now be 
made by all tho-e in favor of currency reform, and I urge every man who agrees 
that these changes will improve the currency to give his support to the effort, even 
if what is proposed do«s not accomplish all he wishes to see done. 

The Committee on Finance and Currency of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
in their report recently submitted have set a most excellent example. They have 
made a number of wise and well considered recommendations, all or any number of 
which I should be glad to see carried out in legislation. From my personal knowl- 
edge of the views of some of the members of this committee, I know that the recom- 
mendations made do not cover all the changes they desire made in the laws, but the 
committee has wisely chosen a few important practical measures which they believe 
will improve present conditions. Their report was adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce by an overwhelmingly aftirmative vote and I understand Congress will be 
urged to take action on the lines laid down in the report. It is eminently proper 
that this important body should take the lead in such recommendations, and if their 
action shall result in all or any of these recommendations being incorporated into 
laws, it will add to the long list of the valuable public services of the Chamber of 
Commerce and of the distinguished citizens who composed the committee which 
made the report. 


AMERICAN BANKING SYSTEM FREE FROM MONOPOLY. 


I wish to speak a few words particularly in regard to the items of the report 
regarding the currency and its elasticity, although I dislike to detain you too long 
talking shop when I know you are impatient to hear other gentlemen who have 
something far more entertaining to talk about. The most serious objection, in fact 
the only serious objection, to our bank notes has been from the very beginning their 
almost entire lack of elasticity. When the act was first passed there were restrictions 
as to the amount of notes which could be issued and as to the distribution in the 
different States. This led to much difficulty which was augmented by the legal 
tenders circulating side by side with them. After several changes, all restrictions as 
to the total amount of notes outstanding were removed and by the Act of January 
14, 1875, National banking became, as it should be, entirely free. Since that date, 
any five citizens of good character and reputation can establish a National bank in 
any part of the United States. The papers necessary to be filed are very simple : 
there is no incorporation tax as is usually required from State corporations and not 
even a dollar of fees paid for the filing of papers, the deposit of bonds, or issuing of 
the Comptroller’s certificate. There is no restriction as to the amount of capital 
stock except the minimum required in cities according to their size, and in regard to 
the minimum capital permitted in reserve cities. A new bank may be organized 
with as large a capital as desired, and an existing bank may increase its capital to 
any extent. It is thoroughly in accordance with our democratic institutions that 
banking should be thus perfectly free and open to all. There is not and should not 
be any possibility of a monopoly of banking privileges. 

The Act of 1882 contains a prohibition of the retirement of more than $3,000,000 
of National bank notes in any calendar month. This prohibition has not only pre- 
vented the contraction of the currency when the notes have become redundant, but 
also prevents expansion when it is needed. Owing to this difficulty of retiring their 
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notes, many banks refuse to increase their circulation when otherwise they would 
do so. Whatever necessity there ever was for this restriction on retirement has long ~ 
since ceased to exist, and, as recommended by the Chamb-r of Commerce report 
and the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1902, the restrict‘on should be 
removed. If there is nothing else done in regard to the currency, this should be 
done at once. 


FREQUENT REDEMPTION THE PRIME REQUISITE OF ELASTICITY. 


The prime requisite for an elastic currency is frequent redemption and freedom 
of retirement. To have proper and true elasticity, contractibility is as necessary as 
expansibility. It is shown by the experience of all countries and systems of cur- 
rency that the main reliance for contraction should be redemption. It is more reli- 
able than any tax restriction or regulation. Only through the operation of a proper 
system of redemption can any currency be made aut» matic and responsive to the de- 
mands of business. It was the constant redemption of the notes of the Suffolk sys- 
tem which made that currency as good as any in the world and in most respects far 
better than our National bank currency. We have in circulation such a vast 
amount of currency which is practically inflexible in volume, legal-tender notes, 
Treasury notes, gold and silver ceriificates, as well as bank notes, that it is and will 
continue to be very difficult to introduce any elasticity into it It must all be sup- 
plied by the bank notes, This adds to the urgent necessity of giving them the 
greatest possible measure of this quality. There has never been sufficient proper or 
real redemption of the National bank notes, and what little opportunity or induce- 
ment there is for this should be encouraged and increased rather than restricied. 

Under present conditions, when the annual demand for money in the country for 
moving the crops begins to decrease, and especially in the spring and early summer, 
when money becomes plenty, it accumulates in the reserve cities, and particularly 
in New York. Having less demand at home, the country banker, being unable to 
readily and easily reduce his circulation, increases his balance in New York, attracted 
by the interest he receives. There is little to do with the money there for the short 
time it can be depended upon but to lend it on call. The New York banks are not 
only compelled to use the deposits of the country banks in this way, but they loan 
money directly for their correspondents, hold the collateral and look after the loans 
for them. Many country banks are doing this now who a few years ago would 
never have considered doing so at all. The result of this is to add to stock specula- 
tion, promotion and underwriting of all sorts of new enterprises, the basis of such 
business being that most uncertain dependence, demand deposits of outside banks. 

In the autumn, when this money is wanted again, there is trouble to furnish it. 
This goes on yearafter year. Everyone knows whatis going to happen and it always 
does happen. Theannual recurrence of this perennial disturbance of the money mar- 
ket is a disgrace to our intelligence and a reflection on our business judgment and 
sense. The largest crop movement in any part of the world takes place every summer 
and fall in our farming States and finds us every year with the worst facilities in the 
world for furnishing the currency required. We have the greatest farms and the 
best farming machinery for producing the crops, the most exten-ive, best equipped, 
and most perfectly organized system of warehouses, elevators, lake vessels and rail- 
ways for storing, handling, and distributing these products, and yet year after year 
we go on using the obsolete financial machinery without even any apparent effort 
to improve it. It is not so much a question for the banks and bankers, nor of fur- 
nishing them additional privileges, but it is a matter of paramount importance to the 
people engaged in all lines of business who have the right to demand that they be 
given the best business facilities which can be devised. It is not only the man in 
the farming district who needs the money to handle the grain, cotton, cattle or other 
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farm products, but the man engaged in any business who finds his arrangements for 
money interfered with by the annual disturbance. I venture to say there is nota 
man bere who has not in his own experience seen many a meritorious proposition 
which would have been a benefit to the community where it was to be located or 
some perfectly legitimate operation which would have succeeded on its own merits 
which has been stopped by the annual crop moving scarcity of funds. 


A SounD AND ELAstTic BANK-NOTE CURRENCY WOULD STRENGTHEN BUSINESS. 


We have frequently seen our whole fabric of credits endangered by the possibil- 
ity of forced liquidation, with its resulting loss, if not ruin, to many sound and sol- 
vent concerns, from this same cause. The best way to provide for such variations 
in the amount of currency required is by bank notes, and our currency system will 
never be satisfactory or efficient until our banks are able to supply this. There is 
no periodical variation possible in our other forms of currency, and this duty must all 
fall on the bank notes. We cannot, of course, cure all thistrouble. People will al- 
ways over-trade and over-speculate when tempted by the promise of large profits. 
No way has ever been suggested to prevent this. It is no use to scold the specula- 
tors and denounce Wall street as the cause ofall the trouble. We will always have 
speculation in stocks and other forms of speculation. We must count on that, and 
deal with it accordingly. The rest of the people, however, have a right to the best 
protection which can be given to them and their business operations. The best means 
of giving this protection is by a sound, elastic bank-note currency. Such a currency 
would not only prevent much of the disturbance caused by the crop movement, but 
would also be a source of strength to our banks and business at all times. Instead 
of being a source of weakness in a crisis or panic, an expansible bank-note currency 
is an element of safety and protection. The experience where they have such a cur- 
rency demonstrates this. The most notable recent instance was during the last 
crisis in Germany, where their splendidly elastic sank currency was of the greatest 
assistance and protection to all classes of business. During the year 1900 its volume 
fluctuated from about 1,100 million marks in January to 1,300 million in March, back 
to 1,100 million in May, up above 1,300 million in June, down below 1,100 million in 
August, and up again above 1,400 million in December. 

The English system is more like our own, the notes of the Bank of England are 
virtually a combination of gold certificates and bond-secured notes, and their volume 
is practically inflexible except as to the gold certificates. During three cases in 
1847, 1857 and in 1866, the Government suspended the bank act and permitted the 
bank to issue notes at its own discretion. It could and did thus use its credit in the 
best and only way to quell a panic by the free issue of notes which every one will 
accept. In all these instances the panic subsided as soon as it was known that the 
notes could be had. With our inflexible system, almost nothing of this kind can be 
done. It does not help the condition of any individual bank to buy bonds with its 
funds and take out notes. In times of stringency very few bonds can be obtained 
in any way and those only at advanced prices. 





BonpD SEcuRITy INCOMPATIBLE WITH ELASTICITY. 





To introduce any expansibility into our bank currency we must sooner or later 
get away from bond security in some way ; either do away with it altogether or re- 
quire part bond security and allow a certain portion of each bank’s circulation to be 
uncovered by bonds. The best bank circulation is one currently redeemed in gold 
coin and based entirely upon an ample gold reserve held by the bank, especially if 
made additionally secure by a guarantee fund raised by a tax or premium on circu- 
lation. 

I think the best plan which has been suggested for modifying our bank currency 
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is to allow the banks to issue more than the par value of the bonds deposited. The 
first consideration should be to make these notes absolutely secure to the holder. 
No change in our bank notes is justified, however advantageous it may be in other 
respects, which in any way impairs their safety. 

The Government can safely guarantee or insure these notes if protected by the 
ponds held for a part of their value, and, in addition, by a guarantee fund to be 
raised by a tax or premium for insurance levied on the bank circulation. 

Our forty years’ experience demonstrates that this guarantee fund can he raised 
by a tax so small that it will deter no strong bank from taking out circulation for 
fear it is paying for the weaker banks. This tax can be laid with such a margin of 
safety, based on the losses for forty years, that the Government will be perfectly 
safe and yet make the circulation attractive to the banks. Thiscirculation ought to 
be made fairly profitable. There has never been profit enough in bank circulation 
to induce the banks to take out anywhere near the maximum amount permissible. 
In the report of the Comptroller of the Currency just made, there is given a table 
showing the percentage of outstanding to permissible circulation from 1863 to 1902. 
The maximum of 81.6 per cent. was reached in 1882, the minimum of 27.54 per cent. 
in 1892, and since the Act of 1900 it has been a little over fifty per cent., being now 
53.32. It is hard to figure now whether there is any profit at all init, as it depends 
on the amount of notes which can be kept outstanding and the price of the bonds. 
On circulation based on some classes of bonds, there is a positive loss. 


BANKS SHOULD DERIVE A FAIR PROFIT FROM CIRCULATION. 


It is unfair to the banks to expect them to take the risks and go to the trouble 
and expense of taking out this circulation unless there is a fair reumuneration for 
doing it. You cannct expect any one to do good work unless fairly paid, and I 
have no patience with the spirit which refuses to do right or to advocate a measure 
which will undoubtedly be for the common good for fear some one may make money 
out of it. Business which is fairly and honestiy conducted ought to be reasonably 
profitable, and unless it is so it will not be long continued. The proportion of the 
total banking capital and deposits of the country now represented by the National 
banks is gradually decreasing. From 1882 to 1902 the capital of the National banks 
declined from sixty-seven per cent. to fifty-two per cent. of the total banking capital 
of the United States and the deposits from 39.7 per cent. to 33.2 per cent. of the 
total deposits. There is an increasing tendency for commercial banking to be done 
by banks organized under laws less restrictive in regard to the nature of loans and 
investments and the amount of cash reserve held. The restrictions of the National 
Banking Act in these regards have been demonstrated to be wise and beneficial. It 
would be much better for the business of the country if its commercial banking 
were done mainly by banks in a uniform system under Government supervision. 
This should be encouraged by making the system as attractive and profitable as can 
safely or fairly be done. 

These additional notes should be exactly the same in form and in all respects as 
those now issued. In fact, the change should be merely the increase of the permis- 
sion so that a bank might issue one and one-half times the par value of the bonds 
deposited, the maximum amount of bonds remaining the same as now, equal to the 
capital stock of the bank. 


GOLD CONVERTIBILITY OF ALL ForMs OF MonEy SHOULD BE ASSURED. 


The banks should be required to carry additional cash reserve against the uncov- 
ered portion of their notes. If the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
confirmed by the Chamber of Commerce report, that. the silver dollars be made con- 
vertible or redeemable in gold, is adopted by Congress, as it should be, this reserve 
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should be carried in gold. But it would not be fair to the banks to require them 
to carry gold reserves while the Government keeps in circulation the large volume 
of silver and silver certificates without specifically providing for their redemption in 
gold. The recommendation in regard to the silver dollars is one which should be in- 
corporated into law at once. The question of the redemption of the silver is the last 
point on which there is the least doubt as to the firm establishment of the gold 
standard. All this doubt should at once be settled so that we will have no money 
in circulation which is not readily and quickly convertible into gold coin when 
needed. The tax on the first ten or twenty per cent. of notes should not be much, 
if any, greater than the present rate, certainly no more than the requirements of the 
reserve or insurance fund. There should, however, be increased requirements for 
redemption, so that the notes will be frequently and constantly redeemed. This 
redemption and the cash reserve held would be the best means of automatically reg- 
ulating the volume of the notes to the demands of business. When they were 
wanted, people would use them and keep them out; when they were not needed, 
they would be returned to be redeemed and retired. As the proportion of notes in- 
creased the tax should be increased, and the Jast ten per cent. should be taxed five 
or six per cent., as in the German system, so that the maximum amount would not 
come out until there was a very pressing demand for the notes. This would insure 
some reserve for expansion. I do not like the expression or the idea of an emer- 
gency currency. What we waut is a currency so safe and elastic that it will pre- 
vent emergencies. Above all, this currency should be constantly changing, coming 
and going so that issuing it would not be any confession of weakness or indication 
of an emergency on the part of the issuing bank. The last thing a banker wishes to 
acknowledge is that there is any emergency in his affairs, and the issue of bank bills 
which were regarded only as emergency notes would be apt to only hasten and ag- 
gravate an emergency which might otherwise never occur, or, if it did occur, might 
be easily overcome. 


Unitrep Errorts NECESSARY TO SECURE CURRENCY AND BANKING REFORMS. 


It is going to be extremely difficult to get anything done in the way of currency 
legislation. To accomplish anything there must be united and strong effort. There 


should be no pride of opinion or authorship in these matters and no desire to have 
something new. Stability and soundness are the first requisite for a financial propo- 
sition—novelty is the last. Letus follow the example of the Chamber of Commerce, 
choose a few measures upon which there is good prospect of an agreement and all 
work together for those things we can agree upon. In this way only can we hope 
to improve our banking and financial systems so that we can feel they are the proper 
basis for our splendid agricultural, industrial and transportation systems and are 
able to give them the support they require and are entitled to in the great career we 
are surely destined to follow in the century opening before us. 

A distinguished Russian statesman said recently to 1 New York banker: ‘‘ You 
have a great and wonderful country, Nowhere else in the world are there so many 
natural advantages side by side; you have a most intelligent and active people, 
thoroughly equal to their responsibilities ; you have a certain and wonderful future 
before you ; if you only had as good a government as Russia to give you proper fin- 
ancial and monetary facilities you would have no rival in the trade and commerce of 
the world.” 

We should no longer rest under such are flection on the intelligence and efficiency 
of our financial system, but correct as promptly as possible the mistakes which have 
been made. Our currency laws are a patch-work from beginning to end of measures 
passed for the emergency of a civil war, concessions to greenback fiatism, free silver 
and bimetallism, all compromise with prejudice andignorance. They can and must 
be altered if our progress in the trade of the world is to have the assistance of our 
financial system and not continue to be made in spite of it. This is the most im- 
portant question for the consideration of your bankers’ associations. It is up to you 
to act. No other equal number of men have as much at stake and as great respon- 
sibility in this matter as the members of the New York State Bankers’ Association: 
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DISCOUNTS, LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 
¥ 

The loan department is without doubt the most important one inthe bank. Here 
most of the profit is made, here, also, is where the losses occur. 

It is necessary to keep funds profitably employed ; at the same time the security 
must be such as to insure payment of loans made. If the borrower is willing to 
pay more than the market rate of interest, his security should be throughly investi- 
gated, while if the security is of the highest, a low rate of interest is required. 
High interest has many times so blinded the eyes of the lender that security has 
not been properly scrutinized, and the result has usually been loss. 

The aim of all banks is to keep money safely loaned, having as few losses as 
possible. To do this successfully the ability to choose borrowers is of the highest 
importance. One must be a good judge of human nature and a close observer 
of men, 

It seems hardly necessary to say anything about honesty ; few will have any 
business with other than honest men. It has been said of unscrupulous persons 
before now, that, although they might be dishonest with others, they could not afford 
to be so with their bank ; look out for them, they are only waiting till the amount 
is large enough. 

BustnEss ABILITY OF BORROWERS. 


Business ability is an indispensable condition; the man who keeps close track of 
the trend of his business can do much to avoid failure, and is entitled to a line of 
credit where one who has not these qualifications is not. If the prospective 
borrower is not a man of business ability, he will not be a desirable customer in any 
event; as over ninety per cent. of those in business fail, the chances of success of 
those not possessing good business qualifications are few. And even if he does not 
fail, the manner of doing business will not be pleasant to one who is in the habit of 
having things done right. He will want notes held after maturity and checks paid 
when his balance is not large enough to meet them, making one of the most unde- 
sirable things in the banking business, overdrafts. Overdrawing one’s account is 
the poorest way of making a loan, and good banks will have few customers who do 
this; they unload them on their more careless neighbors. 


Wuat To Do witrn PaAst-DvuE PAPER. 


The bane of the banker is past-due paper. Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that 
all diseases could be cured, only in some cases it was necessary to call the physician 
several hundred years before. This is the way to take care of past due paper, do it 
from one to four months before ; don’t take any that has symptoms. The desirable 
customer will not have any, and one who does not take up a loan on the day it is 
due is to be avoided. Of course there will be times when it is necessary to carry 
paper in this undesirable state, but it should be taken care of as soon as possible ; how- 


* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18. 
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ever, it is seldom desirable to throw good money after bad, the chances are that a 
greater loss will be the result. There is an impression in some localities that banks 
are for the purpose of furnishing capital for borrowers to do business with, and the 
banks are too often doing it to all intents and purposes. A line of accommodation 
paper to be carried indefinitely should not be encouraged ; even if the security is 
good, loans should be paid at maturity, if only to show ability todoso. If the 
bank has not good security and a wide margin in its favor, it becomes a partner in 
the venture, instead of a conservative institution making a loan. When a customer 
allows his paper to go to protest it is a danger signal not to be overlooked ; get rid 
of him as soon as possible. 

When it comes to the knowledge of an officer of a bank, and officers should in- 
struct clerks to keep them informed on this point, that one of the customers is 
trading checks, it is time to call the loans of this party and invite him to take his 
account elsewhere. Businessmen seldom overdraw and never trade checks, and one 
who habitually does either is nearing the end of his business career. 


KEEPING IN ToucH WITH THE PUBLIC. 


The officers of a bank should keep in touch with the public; much may be 
learned by getting out among people that one who stays at home would never hear 
of. It is well to call on customers occasionally ; the appearance of a merchant’s 
place of business tells much of his probabilities of success or failure. 

A bank should never take a loan that could not be lost without seriously im- 
pairing its resources ; it is better to have many small loans than few large ones. 

It is not good policy to go away from home to lend money, especially if there 
are banking facilities where the loan is to be made; if good security is offered one 
seldom has to go abroad for accommodation. Do not take a customer from another 
bank without knowing of good reasons for a change being made; undesirable lines 
of discount are sometimes unloaded in this manner. 


Buy1nGc PAPER OF BROKERS. 


There are many banks, especially in small towns, that have difficulty in getting 
good paper to discount. To buy paper through brokers is hazardous, as the mak- 
ers are usually so far distant that proper knowledge of their resources cannot be 
had, and loans of this kind are too large for banks of small capital to take. In cases 
of this kind surplus funds can be invested in good stocks and bonds to advantage. 
This holds good with any bank that has any considerable surplus over require- 
ments ; but as a bank’s first duty is to its local customers, the securities should be 
such that in case of any call for money they could be quickly sold and advantage 
taken of a higher rate of interest. 

Balances kept on deposit by borrowers have much to do with making profitable 
loans ; security being equal, customers carrying good balances should have prefer- 
ence over those who do not. 

Loans should be under the supervision of a committee consisting of at least three 
of the directors, who, together with the executive officers, should pass on all paper, 
fixing a maximum amount for each borrower. This amount should never be ex- 
ceeded, the breaking of this rule having caused the failure of many banks. 

It is desirable that a statement be made weekly showing amount of each custom- 
er’s loans, separating business from accommodation paper, and, in a column near 
enough for easy reference, the average balance of each should be shown, that com- 
parison may be made. 

As it is easier to refuse credit in the beginning, the loan committee should use 
great care in taking on new lines of discount, an undesirable customer being easier 
to acquire than get rid of. 
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ANALYZING BORROWERS’ STATEMENTS. 


Statements made by prospective borrowers are usually a basis for credit, and 
ability to analyze them is very necessary. The fixed capital should be separated 
from live assets, and there should always be a good margin of the latter over liabili- 
ties, or the one making the statement wiil not have working capital enough to do 
business on safely. The item real estate is an evasive one, the owner nearly always 
setting a higher value on it than others would, and there is usually a mortgage to 
complicate matters, and mortgaged real estate is not looked upon with much favor 
by conservative bankers. A manufacturing plant might be likened to a tool that 
has great value to one knowing how to use it, but worthless in the hands of others. 
It is a good asset for the manufacturer who has capital and experience, but a poor 
one for the bank. 

For these reasons real estate, tools and fixtures should only be considered, 
together with a good working capital, the ability of the manager and the prospect 
of the business future being good. 

The statement should always be taken at time of ineenners, as this is the only 
period when the true condition is shown. The man who refuses to make a state- 
ment is not worthy of credit, and usually has something to conceal in taking such a 
stand. 


LOANS ON COLLATERAL. 


Loans made on collateral, while very common in many places, are almost un- 
known in others. When the collateral is a listed security it is easy to know the 
present value; but this is not all that is necessary, as values fluctuate. A knowl- 
edge of the stock market is the result of years of experience. Some stocks are sub- 
ject to violent fluctuations, others change but seldom, then a few points only. A 
mercurial stock is not good security at best. When the value is known experience: 
teaches what margin is required; while five per cent. is enough for some twenty-five- 
per cent. would not be enough for others. Where the collateral is an unlisted secu- 
rity statements of the company issuing it will give its value. The statements of 
companies issuing listed securities should also be looked into, as stocks are fre- 
quently sold on the exchange for a higher value than conditions warrant. 


REQUISITES OF A SUCCESSFUL BANKER. 


To sum up the requisites for a successful banker, the ability to judge human 
nature comes first. If in choosing customers the right men are selected, those who 
are honest, able and progressive, and the careless, speculative and unbusinesslike 
turned down, there will not be many bad debts to charge off at the end of the. 
year. 

The word progressive means much nowadays. It is the nature of all things in. 
this world to move, and if a business is not progressing it is retrograding. Know 
to which class your customers belong; if progressive, you are safe, if not, call in 
loans before it is too late. Moral courage is a necessity ; the ability to say no and 
stick to it, at the same time to do so in such a manner as to leave no unpleasant 
impression, is desirable. 

Choose a safe middle course, betweena willingness to lend anybody on anything 
and being afraid of everybody and everything. The banker has all sorts of propo-. 
sitions put to him and the nature of the business makes quick decisions imperative. 
While it is not necessary to be a pessimist one must have enough of that quality in. 
his make-up to prevent being taken in by the many visionary schemes. presented. 
Not by any means the least of the duties of the banker, and the successful ones-all. 
do it, is to read the financial magazines carefully and regularly, thus keeping in- 
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formed as to what is going on in the world ; one who does this will not become a 
back number. [Banking is not a business for the nervous, excitable man; he would 
soon wear out, and in losing nerve would make costly mistakes. 


THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT. 


The credit department need not necessarily be confined to large institutions; in 
smaller banks one clerk can take care of it in connection with other duties if desired. 
The business of this department is to gather all information possible concerning 
customers, especially borrowers ; but asany customer may become a borrower, none 
should be neglected. 

Of course it is not best to ask for statements of any who are not borrowers, but 
all information as to character, business, rating, etc., should be kept in case it should 
be required. 

Statements, never more than one year old, of every borrower should be kept on 
file. The daily reports of judgments, real estate transfers, etc., should be carefully 
scanned, and anything concerning a customer investigated at once. The form of 
statement recommended by the New York State Bankers’ Association covers the 
ground thoroughly. 

Attach to the statement a form like the following : 





I cinnecininncwis | | |. Liabilities, active.............. | 
i eet ee easel | Bills payable, merchandise... .| 
Bills receivable (customers)...! | Bills payable, banks........... 
Accts. receivable (customers. .' | Accounts payable............. | 
I sinker nintecininendinmnnd | | I nicksinnnnnmnnienenine | 
PS eseveencsveecsscenceeess | Pe ecnsnccesedsssvccenssss | 
| | 
Be i Mortgages, real estate........ | 
re | '| Mortgages,machinery and fix-| 
Machinery and fixtures........ i ttnsieeieinice.  dinehinaiad | 
Total | RIED ccc cvccnccnccesesccevess | 
ED ceicnnenebunusseacscuens | | 
Balance active assets .......... 
Balance passive assets.......... | | 
| | 
Total Werth... ..6..cc0css caienas | | 
| 





! 


This will enable those examining statements to see at a glance what they usu- 
ally have to figure out with pencil and paper. There should be no accounts re- 
ceivable due from partners at time of inventory, and if such an item appears put it 
into passive assets and make inquiry as to why it was not charged off. 

Be sure and see that amount of insurance carried compares favorably with 
amounts charged real estate, machinery and fixtures, and merchandise ; this is very 
important. Compare statements as to sales, net profits, etc., and if business is not 
progressing report the fact at once. Ascertain if bad debts are charged off yearly 
and what percentage is written off real estate, machinery and fixtures, and how often. 
These items are apt to depreciate in value, and it is usual to deduct a certain per- 
centage yearly. 

The statement, with all data, such as mercantile reports, etc., attached, should be 
kept in a letter file, flat ; this will keep papers in better condition than if folded. 

The credit department should have the custody of the weekly statement book 
showing total of each customers’ line. This book should be ruled to accommodate 
four weeks to a page; at extreme left the customer’s name, then a space for maxi- 
mum amount fixed by discount committee ; following come four spaces for weekly 
totals, and at right average balance carried on deposit for month. No one should 
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RULING FOR PAGE OF WEEKLY STATEMENT BOOK, SHOWING TOTAL AMOUNT OF EACH 
CUSTOMER’S LOANS. 


exceed his maximum, and the average balance should be enough to entitle each to 
amount loaned ; for if any one is not carrying a balance in fair proportion to loans, 
it is sometimes good policy to drop them in favor of one who would. 

The method of keeping papers, etc., is not of so much importance ; if the infor- 
mation is there, is up to date, correct, and easily found, it is all that is required. 

The credit department, if properly conducted, can be of great value, and the 
manager has the opportunity to acquire knowledge fitting him for executive posi- 
tions. 

Jare must be taken not to become too technical; if the bank clerk is not wide 
awake he will narrow instead of broaden. The dividing of banks into departments 
does not tend to expand the employees, and too often their horizon does not extend 
beyond their department. 

The newly established American Institute of Bank Clerks will enable those in- 
clined to educate themselves todo so, and it is hoped that all will avail themselves 
of the opportunity. ONONDAGA. 
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PROPOSED INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCU- 
LATION. 





The following bills, providing for an increase in the circulating notes of Nationa’ 
banks, have been introduced in Congress : 

In the House of Representatives, December 17, Mr. Fowler introduced the fol- 
lowing bill; which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed. 


A BIL. providing for the issue and circulation of National bank notes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any National bank may, with the approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, take out for issue and circulation an amount of 
National bank notes not exceeding twenty-five per centum of its paid-up and unim- 
paired capital without depositing United States bonds with the United States Treas- 
ury in the manner provided by existing law. 

Sec. 2. That said National bank notes shall be furnished by the United States 
at the expense of the respective banks issuing them, and shall be in the denomina- 
tions of ten dollars and multiples thereof. 

Sec. 3. That before any National bank shall receive any of the bank notes 
referred to in this act it shall first deposit in the Treasury of the United States as a 
guaranty of the payment thereof an amount of United States bonds or gold coin, or 
both, equal to five per centum of the amount of the notes so taken out, and such 
deposit shall be counted as a part of the lawful reserve of said bank against said 
notes. The interest upon said bonds shall be paid to the bank so depositing them, 
and if said bank shall retire said circulation, or any portion thereof, an amount of 
bonds or gold coin, or both, equal to five per centum of the notes so retired, shall be 
returned to said bank: Provided, however, That if it should be necessary to sell said 
bonds for the purposes defined in this act, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to dispose of the same and use the proceeds ‘in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law herein contained. 

Src. 4. That every National bank taking out such notes for issue and circula- 
tion shall, on the first duys of January and July of each year, pay into the Treasury 
of the United States, in gold coin, a tax of one-quarter of one per centum upon the 
average amount of such notes in actual circulation during the preceding six months, 
and the tax so paid into the Treasury shall, with the five per centum deposited as a 
guaranty for the payment of the notes, constitute a guaranty fund. 

Sec. 5. That such notes shall be a first lien upon the assets of the respective 
banks issuing them, and shall be received upon deposit and for all purposes of debt 
and liability by every National bank at par and without any charge of whatsoever 
kind, and such notes shall be receivable for all public dues except duties on imports, 
and when so received shall be paid out again. 

Sec. 6. That any National bank having notes outstanding in excess of seventy- 
five per centum of its paid-up capital, to secure the payment of which United States 
bonds have been deposited, may, upon the deposit of lawful money for the redemp- 
tion of such excess, take out for circulation the notes provided for in this act, with- 
out reference to the limitation of three million vollars each month prescribed in 
section nine of the act approved July twelfth, eighteen hundred and eighty-two. 
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Sec. 7. That the provisions of the law contained in section nine of the act 
approved July twelfth, eighteen hundred and eighty-two, limiting the amount of 
notes that may be retired to three million dollars in any calendar month, shall not 
apply to the notes taken out in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. That every National bank taking out such notes for issue shall maintain 
at all times the same reserve against such notes when in actual circulation as is now 
prescribed by law for deposits. 

Sec. 9. That the bank notes taken out for issue in accordance with the provisions 
of this act shall be redeemed on demand in gold coin over the counter of the bank 
issuing them, and if said bank is located outside of one of the redemption cities 
hereinafter established it shall then select a National bank as its agent in a redemp- 
tion city, subject to the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, which shall 
upon demand redeem said notes in gold coin. 

Sec. 10. That for the purposes of this act New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco shall be redemption cities, and all the National banks redeeming their notes at 
any one of these cities shall constitute a redemption district, and the New York 
redemption district shall be known as redemption district numbered one, the Chicago 
redemption district as redemption district numbered two, and the San Francisco 
redemption district as redemption district numbered three. 

Sec. 11. That if any National bank shall receive such circulating notes of any 
other National bank located outside of its own district it shall not pay them out over 
its own counter, but shall forward them either to some bank in the district to which 
the notes belong, or to some bank located in the redemption city of its own district, 
and then they shall be returned to the bank issuing them or to some bank in the 
district to which the bank issuing them belongs. 

Src. 12. That upon the failure of a National bank any National bank notes that 
have been taken out by it in accordance with the provisions of this act shall, upon 
presentation to the United States Treasury, be paid in gold coin out of the guaranty 
fund ; but the United States Treasury shall recover from the assets of the failed 
bank an amount equal to its outstanding notes, and the same shall be paid into the 
guaranty fund. 

Src. 13. That any National bank desiring to go into liquidation shall first pay 
into the guaranty fund an amount of gold coin equal to the amount of its notes then 
outstanding. 

Sec, 14. That if such fund shall, for any reason, fall below an amount equal to 
three per centum of the total amount of the bank notes taken out in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, the Comptroller may impose gn extraordinary tax, not 
exceeding one per centum in any one year, upon the amount of the notes at the time 
outstanding ; but such extraordinary tax shall be refunded to the respective banks 
whenever such repayment shall not reduce such fund below an amount equal to five 
per centum of all the notes outstanding. | 





In the House of Representatives, December 11, Mr. Pugsley introduced the fol- 
lowing bill ; which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and or- 
dered to be printed : 


A Bix to render the currency more elastic and responsive to the financial and com- 
mercial requirements of the country. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Sates of Amer- 
ica in Congress Assembled, That when it isdeemed expedient, the Comptroller of the 
Currency may, by and with the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury, issue to 
National banking associations, in addition to the circulation now authorized by law, 
circulating notes in amounts and under the conditions hereinafter provided. 
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Sec. 2. That circulating notes provided for by this act may be issued to any Na- 
tional banking association to an amount not exceeding one-tenth of the face value of 
the United States bonds on deposit by the said bank with the Treasurer of the United 
States to secure currency notes issued under existing law, the same to be secured by 
approved notes, bonds, or bills receivable having one or more indorsers, or notes col- 
laterally secured. Said notes, bonds, and bills receivable shall exceed the amount 
of said circulation by at least fifty per centum, and the President, or Cashier, and a 
majority of the board of directors of each National banking association, shall certify, 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, that the same have been specifically set apart for the 
purpose specified. The Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, whenever deemed expedient, may direct that said securities shall be deposited 
in the Treasury or a sub. Treasury of the United States, in a clearing-house, or in any 
National bank designated by them as trustee of said security. 

Src. 3. That every National banking association whose surplus is twenty per 
centum, or more, of its capital may be authorized by the Comptroller, in addition to 
the circulation provided for in the foregoing section, to issue circulating notes to an 
amount not exceeding twenty per centum of its capital stock, the same to be secured 
as is provided for in seetion two of this act. 

Sec. 4. That the circulation issued under the provisions of this act shall bea first 
lien upon all the assets of the National banking association issuing the same, as pro- 
vided in section fifty-two hundred and thirty of the National Bank Act. 

Sec. 5. That each National banking association issuing circulating notes under 
these provisions shall have on deposit with the Treasurer of the United States, in 
lawful money of the United States, a sum equal to five per centum of its circulation 
under the provisions of this act, which sum shall be counted as a part of its lawful 
reserve, to be held and used for the redemption of such circulation ; and all National 
banking associations issuing this circulation shall maintain in their vaults a reserve 
of twenty per centum in lawful money of the United States against such circulation. 

Sec. 6. That upon the circulation as provided for by this act a tax shall be levied 
as follows: Upon the circulation provided for in section two a tax at the rate of 
three per centum per annum, and upon the circulation provided for in section three 
a tax at the rate of four per centum per annum during the period for which the 
notes may bein circulation. Said taxes shall be levied under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and shall be assessed by the Treasurer of the United States. 

Sec. 7. That the proceeds of the taxes herein prescribed shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as a miscellaneous receipt, and all notes coming into 
the hands of the Treasurer of the United States shall be redeemed from the ‘‘ Na- 
tional-bank notes redemption account,” as prescribed in the National Bank Act. 

Sec. 8. That the Comptroller of the Currency shall at all times keep on hand, in 
the circulating notes herein provided for, thirty per centum of the banks’ capital. 

Sec. 9. That the circulating notes herein provided for shall not differ in color or 
design from the National bank-note currency. 

Sec. 10. That any National banking association may retire its circulation by pay- 
ing into the Treasury of the United States legal-tender notes in an amount equal to 
the outstanding circulation provided for herein; and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, by and with the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury, may call for the 
retirement of this circulation whenever it is deemed expedient that the same should 
be withdrawn. The circulation herein provided for, however, shall not remain out- 
standing for a longer period than twelve months. 

Sec. 11. That any officer or director who shall falsely certify that securities have 
been set aside as herein provided shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
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on conviction thereof in any circuit or district court of the United States, be fined 
not more than five thousand dollars, or shall be imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 12. That section one of the act of June twentieth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-four, be amended so as to read: ‘‘ An Act to provide a National currency se- 
cured by a pledge of United States bonds, or otherwise, and to provide for the cir- 
culation and redemption thereof.” 

Sec. 13. That section fifty-one hundred and seventy-two of the Revised Statutes 
be amended so as to read: ‘‘In order to furnish suitable notes for circulation, the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall, under direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
cause plates and dies to be engraved, in the best manner to guard against counter- 
feiting and fraudulent alterations, and shall have printed therefrom, and numbered, 
such quantity of circulating notes, in blank, of the denomination of five dollars, ten 
dollars, twenty dollars, fifty dollars, one hundred dollars, five hundred dollars, and 
one thousand dollars, as may be required to supply the associations entitled to re- 
ceive the same, as amended by act of March fourteenth, nineteen hundred. Such 
notes shall express upon their face that they are secured by United States bonds de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United States, or approved security otherwise de- 
posited, by the written or engraved signature of the Treasurer and Register, and by 
the imprint of the seal of the Treasury ; and shall also express upon their face the 
promise of the association receiving the same to pay on demand, attested by the sig- 
natures of the President or Vice-President and Cashier ; and shall bear such devices 
and such other statements, and shall be in such form, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall, by regulation, direct.” 

Sec. 14. That, where it is not inconsistent, the provisions of the National Bank 
Law shall apply and control, unless otherwise prescribed, in the issue, circulation, 
and redemption of the currency provided for by this act. 
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By ANDREW W. KERR, F.S.A. Scot., Royal Bank, Hope Street, Edinburgh; Author of 
“History of Banking in Scotland.” 








The state of the money market affects almost every one more or less directly and 
more or less acutely ; yet its course is observed by comparatively few people, except 
those who are in continuous touch with financial affairs. The man who carefully 
consults his watch that he may be punctual to his appointments, and looks at his 
weather-glass to judge if he should wear a waterproof in an excursion, usually pays 
no heed to the indications of favorable or adverse influences that will affect his 
receipts and payments of interest, and the remunerativeness, the prices, and even 
the safety, of his investments. Yet the means of forming fairly reliable judgment 
on the course of the money market are presented to him regularly in his morning 
newspaper. Among these the most essential is the statement rendered by the Bank 
of England every week to the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes. It is published 
every Friday morning by the daily press, and periodically by the financial journals, 
stockbrokers’ circulars, and other mediums of monetary information and discussion. 

In considering this important subject it will be well to have before us a specimen 
copy of these returns. For our purpose one is as good as another, so we select the 
latest at time of writing. It will be understood that, the accounts being in very 
concise abstract, it is not possible to be quite sure of the precise grouping of details. 
But the general purport is clear enough for practical purposes. The following is a 
copy of the official print : 

























BANK OF ENGLAND. 


AN ACCOUNT pursuant to the Act 7 and 8 VIcT. cap. 32, for the week ending on Wednesday, 
the 29th day of October, 1902. 


Issue Department. 








BISONS BRIMIOG. 0 co ccccccsccccoescceces £49,957,380 Government debt.................. £11,015,100 
COERIOP BOOTTEGINS. 0c cccccccocceccccss 7,159,900 

Gold coin and bullion.............. 31,782,330 

ii ae ee el 

£49,957,330 £49,957,320) 


Dated the 30th day of October, 1902. 
J. G. NAIRNE, Chief Cashier. 


Banking Department. 













Proprietors’ capital..........6+e06. £14,553,000 | Government securities............ £16,416,132 
ETT 3,181,603 | Other securities...............0.00- 27,786,733 
Public deposits—(including Ex- RI taste dies ee iBiashidaa india natnbininy 20,778,410 
chequer, Savings banks, Commis- | Gold and silver coin............... 2,308,284 
sioners of National Debt, and | 
Dividend Accounts)...... nein 10,563,746 | 
Other GEPOSiIts.... cece. ccccccccces 38,845,758 
Seven day and other bills.......... 145,452 
£67,289,559 £67,289,559 





Dated the 30th day of October, 1902. 






J. G. NAIRNE, Chief Cashier. 





It will be noticed that the return purports to be made in obedience to the great 
Act of 1844, which, as supplemented by the relative acts of the succeeding year 
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referring to Scotland and Ireland, practically regulates the banking system of the 
United Kingdom. But the practice of making such a return was commenced eleven . 
years earlier. By an act passed in 1833* mitigating the monopoly of the Bank of 
England, and extending and making workable the provisions of an act of 1826+ per- 
mitting the formation of large joint-stock banks, the publication of an abstract 
balance-sheet weekly was provided for. This was a consolidated statement, showing, 
so far as the note issues were concerned, only the amount of the circulation in the 
hands of the public, and not indicating so pointedly as is done by the present form 
the extent of the bank’s available reserve of cash. Whether this was actually of 
much consequence appears to be a debatable point. Some of the witnesses exam- 
ined by the Bank Acts Committee of 1857 were not satisfied with the new form. The 
ground of their objections was not, as might be supposed, that the accounts gave 
too little information, but that they gave too much. It was even proposed to revert 
to the former practice of making a consolidated statement showing the liabilities and 
assets in one account. The general judgment, however, was adverse to this. and no 
change was made. The statements were formerly made up to the close of business 
on Saturday, and not published until (as now) the following Friday. As a result of 
the discussion in the Select Committee of 1857, the bank voluntarily altered its 
practice by bringing the statement down to Wednesday’s date. 

But, whatever interest the original form of publication may have from historical 
points of view, it is the arrangement of 1844 alone that concerns us practically at the 
present time. The Bank of England was then separated into two distinct portions— 
the Issue Department, devoted exclusively to the management of the note issues ; 
and the Banking Department, in which all the other business of the bank is con- 
ducted. The separation is absolute, except that both departments are under the 
supervision of the directors of the bank; more so than the distinction in a general 
insurance company between the life and fire departments. 

The Issue Department holds the unredeemed balance of the old Government debt, 
and other (presumably British Government) securities to a total amount of £18,175,- 
000. This was originally £14,000,000, but has been increased from time to time, the 
latest addition being £400,000 in August last. This action is in pursuance of a pro- 
vision whereby the Bank of England may be authorized to increase its issue securi- 
ties to the extent of two-thirds of the authorized circulations of banks which have 
ceased to issue. Against this fund the bank issues notes in the same way as the 
Scottish banks issue within what is called their ‘‘ authorized ” limit, with the import- 
ant exceptions that the privileges of the latter to issue without hypothecating secur- 
ities and to make their returns on weekly averages are entirely withheld from the 
Bank of England. Beyond £18,175,000 the issues are made entirely against equal 
value of gold coin or standard bullion. This is the same as the Scottish and Irish 
arrangement, except that in the cases of the latter it does not appear to have been 
contemplated that they would hold uncoined bullion. It is permissible to the bank 
to issue also against silver, provided the value of the latter portion of the excess 
issue do not exceed one-fifth part of the whole of the bullion so held. This power 
has, however, never been exercised, although in 1897 the bank directors announced 
their intention to commence the practice. The emphatic representations of the other 
banks against such a weak and dangerous concession to the bimetallic craze, induced 
them to reconsider their resolution. 

As gold goes into the Issue Department, notes go out into the Banking Depart- 
ment. When gold is withdrawn, notes to an equal value go into it. Thus the 
amounts of the issues and of the security for them are automatically adjusted— 
rising and falling as the bullion current is in favor of or against the bank. This 





*3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 98. +7 Geo. IV. c. 46. 
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latter experience is usually in accordance with the course of the foreign exchanges. 
The bank feels the flow or the ebb of the bullion tides more than other institutions, 
as it is the only one that can retain large quantities of the precious metal. Receivers 
of metallic remittances immediately deposit them with banks, so that they may be 
able to draw against them; for gold in bulk is not convenient for the current busi- 
ness of the market-place. And as no bank except the Bank of England is in a posi- 
tion to retain uncoined bullion, or more coin even than is required for its current 
business, such consignments are taken to the bank, either directly or as soon after- 
wards as is practicable. Of course, in certain states of the market, gold, on arrival, 
is at once taken up to be sent to other countries, and so does not reach the bank at 
all. Butit would not be held long in expectation of such an opportunity. As Bank 
of England notes are legal tender except at the bank, and are much more convenient 
to handle than gold in quantity, other banks have every inducement to keep as smal! 
a portion of their cash reserves in specie as is consistent with the usual demands of 
their customers. 

Thus the Issue Department of the Bank of England is the holder of the ultimate 
reserve of legal tender, and, in consequence, the foundation on which the mighty 
structure of British credit is reared. That structure has been likened to an inverted 
pyramid, the apex of which is the stock of gold so held by the Bank of England. It 
is obvious, therefore, that any tendency of the foundation to disappear will occasion 
anxiety ; and when it is further remembered that the ability of the bank to meet its 
liabilities in cash on demand depends on the possession of a sufficiency of sovereigns, 
the sensitiveness of the money market to the fluctuations of the stock of bullion is 
easily understood. There is little reason to doubt that, under the arrangements of 
1844, that sensitiveness is more acute than it would be under a more elastic system. 
This will be more apparent when we come to consider the constitution of the bank- 
ing reserve. 

The Banking Department is more interesting than the Issue Department, as it is 
a much less cast-iron arrangement ; and, moreover, it is from it mainly that we read 
the signs of the times. It is conceivable, although not very probable, that the stock 
of gold might be heavily drawn on without producing any disturbance of the money 
market. For it is possible that such a movement might be accompanied by an 
equally great contraction of the active circulation. But the market is keenly sensi- 
tive to the movements of the banking reserve, which is the hand of the financial 
barometer. While a drain of five millions of bullion, accompanied by a contraction 
of notes ia circulation to the same amount, would hardly occasion a tremor ; a fall 
of similar extent in the reserve would occasion much discussion and questioning of 
the future, preparation for contingencies, and incipient alarm. 

The first item in the account is proprietors’ capital. This has been increased 
from time to time from the original £1,200,000, when the bank was founded in 1694, 
to its present amount, which it reached in 1816. At that time a bonus of twenty- 
five per cent. was paid in the form of new capital without cost to the proprietors, 
who seem, however, to have foregone their usual dividend for that year. Compared 
with other banks this is an enormous capital, and handicaps the establishment greatly 
in the matter of rates of dividend. But the position and duties of the bank are 
exceptional, and this undoubtedly enables it to fulfill its functions and to receive 
the confidence of the nation more readily than if its operations were conducted on a 
smaller fund. 

The next entry is ‘‘rest.” This, as the word implies, signifies the amount 
remaining after provision for all the liabilities of the bank both to the public and to 
the proprietors. In other words, if the bank repaid all the Government deposits ; 
all the balances due to other banks, to firms and private persons; and retired gall 
their drafts (or bills); and, furthermore, repaid to the stockholders the capital held 
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by them—there would remain in the Banking Department a sum of over £3,000,000. 
This, the ‘‘rest,” would be divisible among the proprietors of the capital stock. 
The ‘‘rest” increases during each half year by the e”1?*i. 1 of profit earned ; and 
the practice is to appropriate to dividend such an amou~t as will leave fully £3,000, - 
000 in ‘‘rest” account. It will be seen incidentally that the goodwill of the bank as 
a going concern is very large. Taking the stock at its market price as 325 per cent., 
the total value is £47,297,250. The nominal value is only £14,553,000, which, 
together with the ‘‘ rest” of £3,000,000, is all that the proprietors would get under 
such an operation as described above. This shows a difference of £29,744,250, which 
may be taken to represent the value of the business over and above the amount of 
its stock in trade. No account is here taken of site, building, and such like values, 


as they do not appear in the account. 


We now notice the item indicating the aggregate amount of the balances due to 


the Imperial Government on their various departmental accounts. 


This is more 


detailed in the account than any other group. Presumably it is mainly accounted 
for by the Exchequer balances, in which, also, the fluctuations will be most notice- 
able. The ‘‘ other deposits” are understood to include local government accounts, 
accounts of other banks and bankers, joint-stock companies, business firms and pri- 
vate persons, home, colonial, and foreign—in fact, all creditor balances other than 
those due to the National Government. Of these the most important, from a public 
point of view, are the bankers’ balances. This isowing not so much to their amount 
as to the character of the relationship existing between the bankers’ bank and the 
bankers themselves. Formerly the latter were, in that connection, a law to them- 
selves, fearing neither the bank nor the public. When they could profitably employ 
their money they did so regardless of what effect they produced on the banking 
reserve, and only allowed their balances to accumulate beyond their probable require- 
ments when they had funds uselessly in hand. That is to say, they inconvenienced 
the bank at times when their consideration was desirable, and they strengthened it 
at those times when there was no desire for their assistance. In this respect, how- 
ever, a considerable improvement has taken place, the leading banks recognizing 
their duty to assist the Bank of England in maintaining its reserve, by themselves 
keeping the balances due to them by the bank at higher points than formerly. 

The only remaining item of the liabilities is a comparatively trifling one—that, 
namely, relative to the remittance business. It shows the aggregate amount of 
drafts on demand and at a currency (bank post-bills—post = after sight or date) issued 
by the bank on its branches and correspondents outstanding unpaid at the date of 


balance. 


The assets of the Banking Department are classified in four groups. First, we 
have the Government securities, in which, presumably, are included the bank’s own 
investments in British Government stocks held in connection with the banking busi- 
ness proper, both of the funded and of the unfunded debt, and securities for tempo- 
rary borrowings by Government departments. The second item, ‘‘ other securities ” 
(the official terminology is neither descriptive nor elegant), will include all other 
stocks and shares held by the bank either on their own account or for customers, 
We may imagine (in the absence of information) among them metropolitan, Indian, 
colonial, and foreign Government, railway debenture and preference stocks, and 
sundry other stocks and shares of such classes as the dignity of the establishment 
may permit the recognition of. In the main, however, the group will represent the 
advances to commercial, financial, and other houses against bills and securities, 
including pledged British and other Government and general approved stocks. In 
a Scottish bank’s accounts the equivalent of this item appears in a multiple form— 


as, say, Indian and colonial Government stocks, bills discounted, advances on cash- 
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credit and current accounts, loans on stocks for short periods. But the bank leaves 
much to the imagination of the interested reader. 

We now come, in the last place, to the most essential portion of the weekly 
accounts, so far as regards their function of indicating the condition of the money 
market. The banking reserve consists of two items—notes and coin. It may almost 
be said that only the first of these requires particular attention ; for, except in times 
of unusual pressure, the amount of coin held does not vary much—the bank appar. 
ently aiming at a holding of something over two millions. Formerly they were 
content with about a million less; but the liabilities, both actual and problematical, 
of the bank bave greatly increased during the last quarter of a century, necessitat- 
ing a larger scale of cash provision. Of course, if the metallic till money were 
drawn on unduly, notes would be presented at the Issue Department, and coin 
brought into the Banking Department to replenish the stock of specie. 

This illustration shows the modus operandi of a gold drain. If the operation 
described be repeated again and again, the stock of unemployed notes will be rapidly 
reduced. The life-blood of the bank is ebbing away. Its potentiality to support 
the credit of the nation is lessening. Business men begin to think of making provi- 
sion against a pressure in the money market. Bill cases are opened and the contents 
sent to the various banks to be discounted ; or arrangements made for overdrafts of 
current accounts, or for loans on stocks and sundry securities. Bankers finding their 
own funds drawn on to an unusual extent, seek to replenish their coffers by drawing 
on the Bank of England. Then the pressure on the bank becoming acute, the direct 
ors raise the rate of interest, if they have not already done so, to stem the drain. 
More men open their eyes to the situation, and hurry to their bankers ; and so press 
ure grows on pressure until all the important people are provided for. Or, it may 
be, until one or two big firms are refused assistance, when credit cracks, and we 
have a full-blown crisis, in which weak houses go to the wall, sound ones save them- 
selves by large sacrifices, and even powerful establishments are strained and agitated, 
while all suffer loss and incur expense in the struggle for financial life. Under such 
conditions the banking reserve is apt to approach the vanishing point, and a pros- 
pect of suspension of cash payments comes into sight. Then the Treasury has to 
come forward and authorize the bank to disregard the provisions of the law forbid- 
ding them to issue notes beyond the defined limits. Immediately the fever subsides 
when men know that the bank’s power to aid them is restored—that they can get 
Bank of England notes when they require them. 

While the amount of the reserve is the crucial point of the accounts, other ele- 
ments occasion continuous observation. The active circulation, found by subtract- 
ing the amount of notes in the Banking Department from the total issue; the 
movements of the deposits, both public and private, and of the securities in like 
manner, and the rise and fall of the stock of bullion—are all carefully scanned 
weekly. The latter item is practically gold only; for, although permissible, no 
issue is in practice made against silver. The silver held is merely till-money. Its 
intrinsic value is so small and unstable that it would be an unsatisfactory fund to 
found a note issue on. Besides, although the bank could legally issue against « 
holding of silver, the legal-tender limit of the metal would not enable it to pay a 
single one of its notes in the white metal except at the option of the holder. Another 
point always watched is the proportion which the reserve bears to the amount of the 
public liabilities—that is, the proportion which the conjoined amounts of notes and 
gold and silver coin in the Banking Department bear to the conjoined amounts of 
the public and other deposits and the seven-days and other bills. In the return given 
as an illustration, the figures give a proportion of somewhat more than forty-six and 
one-half per cent.—a fairly high point, considering that gold had been flowing out 
of the bank for nine weeks, but not so high as immediately previous to that drain. 
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Many other points, not included in the return, are of course considered in connection 
with the prospective position of the money market, but these do not come within 
the limits of our present subject. 

The sufficiency of the reserve for the immense responsibility resting on it is a 
question of national importance, but can only be alluded to here. No one answers 
that question in the affirmative. While forty-six and one-half per cent. is a large 
proportion of liquid assets—vastly greater than any other bank dreams of maintain- 
ing—when distrust and panic seize the nation, it tends to disappear with great 
rapidity owing to the general rush to replenish cash reserves all over the country. 
While this pressure on the bank has nothing in common with what is called ‘‘a run 
on the bank”’—for it is not coin but notes of the bank itself that are wanted—it has 
in effect very much the same result to the bank. But the bank cannot be expected 
to do more than it presently does towards increasing the store of gold. To do so 
would involve a curtailment of its banking business, reducing the Banking Depart- 
ment to the position of a mere currency storehouse. Any further movement towards 
strengthening the position must take the form of a Government measure. This 
would entail considerable annnal loss of interest to the nation; but it would not 
probably be too high a price to pay for a strong bullion reserve, with the attendant 
advantages in times of national and international difficulty.— Accountants’ Magazine. 








GOLD AND SILVER Outrut.—George E. Roberts, Director of the Mint, has issued 
his preliminary estimate of the production of gold and silver in the United States 
during the calendar year 1902. 

The total production of gold was $80,853,070, an increase for the year of $2,186, - 
370. The production of silver amounted to $31,040,025, a net increase of $3,352,084. 

Following is the estimated production of States : 


Silver, 





SOURCE OF PRODUCT. Gold value. —e 

vaiue. 
Pi dentnncieiaceieeindate cies anions ilasdenbibialina tale daca $2,873 $50 
| EEE eee eC Ne Nee TR TE Te 7,823,793 30,061 
a i i la i cal ha tie ala 4,155,039 1,680,100 
Dl tiidendesnhedeneeeenesass seendinererbaeebanbences 17,124,941 480,793 
Pits piip aereeninsiegiebeeseewnabenndsioasaanedann 27,502,429 9,085,714 
Sb \niiiiiaid nedied ae engesiubheneniaieeneaneeaneemetio 102,388 349 
i tittieistiiiedieneneebabdnnieeeieeNdeaenebebeendeees 2,067,183 3,180,000 
tL iidtbeat cdc eberebeteianemmmeenediien 2,956 2 
a i ll ec iid deel ie did lh ance 30,800 42,930 
ih eat ai i hina adi nega nei ba nia ieaaiens 4,134,365 6,890,000 
DT dtedkesnaeniadeensbeseedesibbiaebewabedee 3,514,212 2,120,000 
Ee ee 688,400 298,602 
Nn in wed een bee eeinapnearenbaiesens 91,783 11,498 
iit nt ak iid at eebeemedeseessebeniaaeeneeinhumen 1,860,465 63,600 
I inn nd nnd gtieeeeansanenibeoneeaemeemenenede 147,928 152 
Sind cnccneceenseeneveeseeenesenenenetesssesous 7,898,057 182,373 
EE ey ee — ederim 
a rN er 600 250,372 
Dl hittttit aint beidet cena ieiearnmavesemedaibbnheden 3,720,930 6,360,000 
ee 4,444 273 
Ee ee 434,109 360,400 
ic dnenvecdonceeseeciseneesncesscceneses ccccccccecece 45,230 
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REDEMPTION OF A CREDIT CURRENCY. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: The article on ‘‘ Redemption of a Credit Currency” in the September 
BANKERS’ MAGAZINE touches upon what seems to be the most important phase of 
the asset currency question. 

It is certainly true that ‘‘in all the plans and propositions for a credit or asset 
currency, the prompt and continuous redemption of the notes has hardly been con- 
sidered,” and it is equally true that this is ‘‘one of the most important points, in- 
volving, as it does, the safety of a note issue based on general credit.” These two 
propositions are also incontrovertible: That ‘‘the present bank currency, being 
absolutely secure, does not develop enough motive for redemption,” and ‘“‘ with 
asset currency, motive for redemption is furnished, not, perhaps, by insecurity, but 
by liability to insecurity through overissue.”’ 

Now, may it not be possibile for this motive for redemption to be furnished in 
another manner and through another channel? It is stated that ‘‘it is exceedingly 
doubtful, if banks were allowed to issue asset currency, whether a system of rapid 
redemption could be put into operation over the whole of the United States except 
at considerable expense. There would have to be some inducement for banks to 
gather up each other’s notes and present them for redemption.” Why not furnish 
this inducement by means of a simple provision that no bank shall pay out the notes 
of any other bank? That is, when a bank, in the regular course of business, re- 
ceives the notes of any other bank, it shall be prohibited from again paying out such 
notes. It seems clear that such prohibition would leave but one course for the bank 
to follow, viz., to send the notes to the issuing bank, either directly or through 
some intermediate bank, to be redeemed. And it is of advantage to do this with- 
out delay, as the cash on hand is thereby at once increased. 

This provision, then, would cause the ‘‘rapid and continuous redemption” 
which, as is said, ‘‘is the only way to ensure the security of an asset currency and 
to prevent undue inflation of issues.” 

It would bring about ‘‘ the almost immediate return of notes for redemption and 
reissue, and hence the practical absence of limit of amount of issues, to which was 
due the elasticity of the asset currency issued by the New England State banks.” 
Each bank would, to the full extent of its opportunities, act the part of the Suffolk 
Bank, to whose plan of forcing the redemption of their notes ‘‘the safety of the 
New England banks was largely due, for the reason that they always had on hand 
ready for issue a considerable proportion of their own notes,” exactly what this plan 
would cause. 

It is generally supposed that an asset currency must be, to some extent, insecure, 
to cause redemption, and hence elasticity ; but under this plan absolute security, 
whether provided for by guarantee of the Federal Government, the safety fund sys- 
tem, or by both methods combined, could have absolutely no effect in the direction 
of inelasticity. The limit to be placed upon issues also becomes of minor import- 
ance ; whether it be ten, twenty or fifty per cent. of the bank’s assets, any amount 
in excess of the needs of business is at once forced into retirement. 

Our present bank currency, as agreed by all who have devoted much attention 
to the subject, is almost absolutely inelastic. If some additional currency is to be 
issued, its need of elasticity is much greater than if all the present currency were to 
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some extent elastic, and surely no currency could more rapicly contract and expand 
than a currency issued and redeemed in the manner I have proposed. 

To create additional currency, and at the same time to try to bring about elastic- 
ity by imposing a tax restricting its issue by making it unprofitable except during 
an emergency, seems crude and essentially wrong in principle. And for these rea- 
sons: The inducement to elasticity works slowly and clumsily, because given at 
the wrong point, 7. e., at the point of issue instead of at the point of redemption ; 
and a tax on currency is simply an addition to the cost, when what is needed is a 
bank currency issued and retired as quickly, easily and cheaply as can be provided. 

Does it not seem reasonable that such a currency may be created by the plan pro- 
posed? And, if so, is not the present a good time for its introduction, when an ad- 
dition to our currency which shall be capable of rapid and automatic contraction 
and expansion is of vital importance? Ray Rosson. 


3ATH, Mich. 


THE GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


Charles A. Conant, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company, New York city, 
and a well-known writer on financial and economic topics, presents some facts and 
figures in the November issue of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews ” showing in a very strik- 
ing manner the great gains made by the trust companies of the United States in 
recent years. Hesays: 

The growth of the business of trust companies during the last few years has partaken 
of the prosperity which has come to many other American enterprises. This is plain from 


the statistics of their numbers, deposits and resources, as reported to the Comptoller of the 
Currency, and set forth below for representative years: 


Trust Companies of the United States. 


YEAR. Number. Capital. Individual deposits. 
i Miitictnmieninmadeeedonsbesdoumouonon 171 $79,292,889 $355,330,080 
Dl iiitsehededaddiandeseessdeesensndenesenenes 251 106,968,253 566,922,205 
DT witvicneitinintbekineneNeeeeenneeneeN 334 137,361,704 1,271,081,174 
ndacnienerasneneneseeneeisonsannetcoee 417 179,732,581 1,525,887,493 


Here is a multiplication within ten years of the individual deposits of trust companies by 
more than four times, or an increase of more than 300 per cent. Even within the brief period 
of five years the increase has been more than 150 per cent. The total resources of the New 
York trust companies were $300,765,575 on January 1, 1892. They rose slowly during the next 
five years to $396,742,947 at the beginning of 1897, and then went up by bounds to $579,205,442 
on January 1, 1899, and to $797,983,512 on January 1, 1901. The figures for the beginning of 
1902 showed another advance of nearly $200,000,000, making the total resources $969,403,911, 
and those for the first half of 1902 indicate a like progress. The total deposits of the trust 
companies of the State of New York on June 30, 1902, were $887,001,687, and the total resources 
were $1,087,212,685. How this progress compares in New York city with that of the clearing- 
house banks may be seen from the following figures of individual deposits: 


Deposits in New York City Banks. 


June 26, 1897. June 30, 1902. 
I i aia ai eee eile $597,100,000 $960,246,000 
I iii cnc iniineidiiemmaiti meena 305,354,638 760,776,124 


These figures show that while the deposits of the clearing-house banks of New York city 
have increased about forty per cent. in five years, those of the trust companies have in- 
creased about 150 per cent. Percentages in such cases are sometimes deceptive. The 
trust companies first began to obtain importance about a decade ago, and it is not surprising 
that they have gained ground rapidly during the recent period of industrial activity. The 
real measure of their progress is afforded by the fact that while the clearing-house banks of 
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New York, with their long-established reputations and great resources, have in five years 
increased their deposits about $363,000,000, the trust companies of the city have increased 
theirs by the still larger sum of $455,000,000. Throughout the United States the business of 
the trust companies, although their form of organization is limited to a small number of 
States, has shown a striking growth. Thedeposits of all National banks and trust companies 
appear in the following table: 


Individual Deposits in Banks of the United States. 





June 30, 1897. June 30, 1901. 
Ee ee $1,770,480,563 2,941,837 ,428 
Ph cciektpdddbdeeneciaeneesenseeneedeoesess 723,640,795 1,610, 502,246 
Loan and trust Companies. .............seceeceeees 566,922,205 1,271,081,174 


Mr. Conant explains the various functions of trust companies, and shows wliy 
they are superior to individuals as trustees, executors, etc. He also points out that 
the uniformity of methods imposed by law and by financial custom upon the trust 
companies leads them to exercise their functions with extreme care. 

The matter of reserves for trust companies is thoroughly discussed, and thie 
opinion is expressed that, while undoubtedly a proper reserve should be kept, yet 
to compel the trust companies to keep large reserves in their own vaults would not 
only be unnecessary but would withdraw a very considerable amount of money 
from the financial markets. 





OF INTEREST TO BANK CLERKS. 


Here are some queries propounded by a correspondent employed in a large ani 
successful bank : 

Why is it that a chief clerk will hire his friends at $125 per month, and who cannot do any 
of the work required of a clerk, while first-class men do not get half of that salary ? 

How is it possible for the son of a bank President to learn the business in a year from 
messenger to Cashier in a large institution, while better clerks than he do not even get living 
wages ? 

‘These are questions which interest every bank clerk in the United States. 

It would be easy to dismiss these queries by ascribing them to a feeling of dis- 
content, of which bank clerksdo not have a monopoly ; but they seem to be specific 
enough to demand more careful consideration. 

Where favoritism causes the promotion of a less competent clerk, there is un- 
doubtedly just ground for resentment, although it is difficult to see how such 
discriminations are to be wholly prevented while human nature remains as it is. [1 
is natural for a man toseek to reward his friends, though it is hardly good business 
policy to push them ahead of others better qualified to do the work required. 

Not infrequently a bank clerk gains the friendship of his superiors by intelligent 
application to his duties and by loyal devotion to the bank’s interests, first, last and 
all the time. Heis more apt to get what is coming to him in the way of salary by 
pursuing this course than by spending any part of his time in nursing real or imag- 
inary grievances. 

The case of the son of the bank President who ‘‘ learned the business in a year 
from messenger to Cashier in a large institution,” recalls the story of the boy who 
went into the office of a country lawyer to study law. At the end of the first week 
the boy’s father asked him how he liked the law, and the reply was, ‘‘I don’t like 
it ; I’m sorry I learned it.” Perhaps, in the instance mentioned by our correspon- 
dent, the occasion for regret might be with the bank. 

The undeserved advancement of a relative of an officer over the heads of faithfu! 
employees is a more serious thing for the bank than it is for the clerks who have 
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been passed by, and therefore such a policy is not likely to become general. Self- 
interest demands that a bank must have an efficient working force, and the members 
of the staff who can produce the best results are reasonably sure, as a rule, of the 
highest pay and the best positions. 

Our correspondent, and others like him, should be patient, hoping for the sure 
reward of persistent and properly directed effort. Meanwhile bank officers who 
have friends and relatives to provide for might consider whether it would not be 
better to find places for them elsewhere instead of saddling them upon the banks. 


BANKING POWER OF THE WORLD. 


[From the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency.) 


The banking power of the world in 1890, that is, capital, surplus profits, note 
issues and deposits, as stated by the late M. G. Mulhall, was £3,197,000,000 as 
follows : 

United Kingdom, £910,000,000; continental Europe, £1,037,000,000 ; Australia, 
Canada, Cape Colony, Argentina and Uruguay, £220,000,000, and United States, 
£1,030,000,000. In 1894 Maurice L. Muhleman calculated the banking power of the 
world at £3,915,000,000. 

From statistics published by the London ‘‘ Chronicle,” for June last, and incor- 
porating therewith the most recent returns relating to the Savings banks of the 
United Kingdom, the banking power of that country is shown to be £1,206,000,000, 
an increase of 3214 per cent. since 1890. Assuming the same rate of increase in con- 
tinental Europe, the English colonies, and Argentina and Uruguay, their power 
amounts to £1,374,000,000 and £292,000,000, respectively. The banking funds of 
Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania, Servia and Turkey were not included in the Mulhall 
statement, but are given at £50,000,000 for the current year. 


The capital, surplus profits and circulation of all banks in the United States are 
definitely known, and from reports obtained by the Comptroller of the Currency from 
National banks, State officials, and from the banks direct the deposits of over 
seventy-seven per cent. of banks in operation. The deposits of twenty-three per 
cent. of the banks have been carefully estimated from data at command relative to 
the former and give the aggregate banking power of the United States as £2,487, - 
000,000, making the aggregate power of the world £5,409,000,000, or, say, $27,045,- 
000,000, an increase since 1890 of $11,060,000,000, or 69.19 per cent. 

The comparative statement for the two dates is given herewith : 





COUNTRIES. 1890. 1902, Increase. 
Ds. a cicededbnen bascedsenoesesounnenneseness £910 £1,206 ) 
Rs « 5 cnt ee eeneeeecebheeeenemnaedeseneen 1,037 1,374 - 32.52 
Australia, Canada, Cape Colony, Argentina, Uruguay.. 220 292 | 
Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania, Servia, Turkey............. sei f ow 
Pi tcccnngnecedsysedessoseseessesnsonncaoenues ons 1,030 2,487 141.45 
Ti petcdiiceenneebetietentawebemewsedwbaanebmanen £3,197 £5,409 69.19 


The composition of the banking power of the United States, as shown by reports 
to the Comtroller of the Currency, supplemented by internal revenue returns for the 
year 1902, appears in the following table: 




















BANKS. Capital. oes | Circulation. Total. 
ee vn Ps ee eee ee 
stieectedeikaianalenmsineiatnnesesasiontenentel | ; - * 
I nn ccnccnwongesdeeut $791,990,554 | $3,705,219,341 | $309,336,599 $4,716,546,494 
i CE ccsccccses! sanmmansanes 2,587, 780,802 | teeeeeeeeens 2,587,780,802 
All other banks...........0sssss00. |__" 688,160,862 | 4.492.204050 | I2ITTIIIIIN 5, 130,393,882 
satin iabadasedsbisdiaiiahimakipiibibiied | $12,434,721,17 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





[All books mentioned in the following notices will be supplied at the publishers’ lowest rates on appli- 
cation to BRADFORD RHODES & Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York.} 


MODERN BANKING METHODS AND PRACTICAL BANK BOOKKEEPING; illustrated with over 
200 forms of bank book, records and blanks By ALBERT R. BARRET?, C.P.A.., 
formerly bank expert for United States Treasury Department, and bank examiner. 
Price, $4. New York: Bradford Rhodes & Co., 87 Maiden Lane. 


This is a useful book, and will be found especially helpful to bank managers, 
officers and clerks. 

Mr. Barrett has had the advantage of a long and varied experience as a banker, 
bank examiner and expert in the employ of the Treasury department. He shows 
undoubted familiarity with all the details of bank work, and presents the results of 
his experience and observation in a singularly lucid style. 

Starting with the organization of a bank—which is explained step by step—he 
takes up the respective officers and fully explains the qualifications and duties of 
each. 

Perhaps the most important and valuable feature of the book is that relating to 
the books and records of a bank. Over 200 facsimile forms are given showing in 
detail the work of every department of a modern bank. The transactions are so 
clearly illustrated and so fully explained as to be readily comprehended by anyone. 
An especially valuable feature is the explanation of the analysis department of a 
bank, by means of which it is possible to learn, without delay, as to just what 
profit (or loss) arises from each account. This is certainly a great aid to intelligent 
bank management. There are numerous other new and exceedingly valuable ideas 
presented throughout the volume. 

Mr. Barrett has made a most substantial addition to the list of text-books on 
practical banking, and his labors will be of enduring benefit to the banking 
fraternity of the United States. 


THE Borv—How To HELP Him SuccEED: A SYMPOSIUM OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCES. 
By NATHANIEL C. FOWLER, JR., assisted by 319 American men of marked accom- 
plishment. Boston: Oakwood Publishing Co. 


In the first part of this book the author states very tersely the elements that are 
essential to the greatest success, and his suggestions will be found sensible and help- 
ful. The second part of the book is devoted to replies to a series of twenty-five 
questions submitted to successful men in nearly all walks of life, the questions being 
designed to elicit information regarding the principles upon which success depends. 
The first question was as follows: ‘‘To what one thing, or to what two or more 
things, do you attribute your success?” There were 283 replies received ; sixty-six 
attributed their success to perseverance ; fifty-nine to application ; fifty-four to hard 
work, and twenty-eight to industry. Only three gave good luck any credit for their 
success. 

Undoubtedly perseverance and hard work are the prime elements ip a successful 
career ; but it is possible that those who have climbed high up on the ladder are alto- 
gether tuo proud of the feat to attribute any of its accomplishment to favoring circum- 
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stances ; had the ladder slipped and thrown them to the earth so violently that they 
were unable to rise again, they might have been readier to ascribe their failure to ill 
luck. As Josh Billings said, ‘‘ The self-made man is apt to be a little tew proud of 
the job.” 

Perseverance and properly directed industry are surely the best weapons to use 
in combating whatever ill luck may be stirring, and the cases are rare in which 
misfortune is not eventually put to flight with them. 

The replies given at length to the various questions are very interesting and 
ought to be exceedingly valuable to every young man who is desirous of bettering 
his situation in life. 





HisTORY OF THE First NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO. By HENRY C. Morris. Chicago: 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Mr. Morris has prepared a complete and interesting history of this great institu- 
tion. The story of the bank’s growth is strikingly illustrated by comparing its first 
published statement, that of October 1, 1863, with the condition at the present time. 
At the earlier date the total resources were $479,848, the capital $205,000, the undi- 
vided profits $1,759, and the deposits $273,089. On November 25, 1902, the total 
resources were $106,618,069 ; capital, $8,000,000 ; surplus and profits $6,339,000, and 
deposits about $90,000,000. These figures sufficiently show the progress of the bank, 
but the details of its history are none the less interesting, and it is fortunate that 
they have been put into this permanent form. 

The names of Samuel M. Nickerson and Lyman J. Gage are most prominently 
associated with the past history and success of the First National Bank of Chicago. 
The sound and able management which they sustained for so long a time, and with 
such gratifying results, is worthily sustained by Mr. James B. Forgan, the Presi- 
dent, and Mr. David R. Forgan, the Vice-President, who have been the chief execu- 
tive officers of the bank for several years, 

A substantial evidence of the bank’s prosperity is soon to appear in a magnificent 
new building now under construction. An illustration of this building was shown 
in the October issue of the MAGAZINE. 





INSURANCE AND CRIME. By ALEXANDER COLIN CAMPBELL. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 

This is a thorough consideration of the effects upon society of the abuses of 
insurance, together with certain historical instances of such abuses. 

An incentive to the commission of crime as a means of realizing on life insurance 
policies was removed by the British statute requiring that such policies should be 
issued only to those having an ‘‘ insurable interest ” in the life of the person insured; 
and although this principle has been generally adopted, it is not strictly adhered to 
in all cases. The author states there is still a considerable loss of property and 
occasional murders for securing insurance that may be ascribed to bad methods 
countenanced by some of the insurance companies. It is not claimed that this result 
is intentional, but that it is the effect of unwise competition. The practice of pay- 
ing commissions to agents is condemned, as it makes the amount of business and not 
the quality the basis of their remuneration. 

Mr. Campbell says that a reform of insurance abuses must come from the public 
who are more concerned in getting the best insurance at a minimum cost than the 
companies are in providing such insurance, their aim being not infrequently to get 
as much business as possible at a maximum rate. The expense of this recklessness 
of management is, of course, shifted upon the policy holder, and the honest man 
whofinsures his property or his life, offering a sound risk, must pay the losses arising 
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from the bad risks taken by the company merely to swell its business. Apparently, 
the managers of some of the insurance companies are too intent upon making a big 
showing in their balance-sheets. 

The author has collected much interesting and valuable information bearing on 
the subject of insurance. He makes a strong and earnest plea for an intelligent 
reform of some of the existing evils in life, marine and fire insurance. 
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THE MANOAL OF STATISTICs, 1902. Price $5. New York: The Manual of Statistics Company. 










With its 1902 edition, The Manual of Statistics, Stock Exchange Hand-Book, has 
attained its twenty-fourth annual issue. The publication has steadily improved with 
age, and is now broader in scope and more thorough in treatment of the subjects 
that come within its range than ever before. The arrangement of its contents makes 
it particularly convenient for ready reference. 

Asa Stock Exchange hand-book, The Manual of Statistics has long had a firmly 
established reputation as a compendium of information. For investors and traders 
in the stock markets it is valuable for its collation and presentation of facts and 
figures concerning securities, their worth and the market dealings in them. For the 
general reader or student interested in the corporation development of the United 
States during the last decade the volume is also of peculiar interest and value. It is 
a statistical history, accurate and reliable. 

A new and notable feature of the 1901 Manual wasa complete record of the banks 
and trust companies of the leading cities of the United States. This feature is con 
tinued in the 1902 Manual. The figures cover a period of five years and show Capi- 
talization, surplus and undivided profits, and quotations for the stocks. 










































7 FuNDs AND THEIR Uses; A Book DESCRIBING THE METHODs, INSTRUMENTS AND INST!- 
; TUTIONS EMPLOYED IN MODERN FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS. By FREDERICK A. 
CLEVELAND, Pu.D. 


A work such as Dr. Cleveland here gives us was greatly needed to enlighten those 
who have money to invest as well as those who handle the various forms of invest 
ment securities. Stocks, bonds, mortgages, notes, checks, drafts and all kinds of 
commercial paper are fully described and illustrated. Besides there are other chap- 
ters dealing with banks, trust companies, the Treasury, bill brokers, etc., etc. 
Bankers, investors and all who wish to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
numerous kinds of instruments and obligations representative of money and capital, 
will find this book of great practical value. 

Dr. Cleveland is a professor in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and his qualifications for treating of the subjects 
embraced in the volume are of a high order, as is evidenced by the result of his 
labors. 
















NEw COUNTERFEIT $20 GoLp CErRTIFICATE.—Act of July 12, 1882; check let 
ter C; J. W. Lyons, Register ; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer; portrait of Garfield ; 
No. 588,572. 

It is a very poor photographic production, printed on two pieces of paper with 
heavy red and blue silk threads distributed between them. An attempt has beer 
made to tint the note, but the red and yellow inks have been so unskillfully applied 
as to make its extensive circulation impossible. 















BRANCHES OF STATE BANKS. 


[From the Annual Keport of the Comptroller of the Currency.] 


With a view to ascertaining the extent to which branches are legally operative in the va- 
rious States of the Union, a letter was addressed in August last to the proper State official in 
each State and Territory, in which information was requested as follows: 

First. Whether or not branches or agencies are authorized by the banking laws of the 
State or the charter of the banks. 

Second. If authorized, the regulations and provisions of law relative thereto. 

Third. The names and location of banks operating branches and the number and location 
of the branches. 

Replies have been very generally received to the request and hereinafter will be found a 
summary of the information suomitted, arranged by States in their geographical order. 

Maine.—There is no general provision of law authorizing State banks to establish 
branches. Trust companies created by special actsof the Legislature have authority in their 
charters to establish branches, but the Legislature of 1901 passed a general act which provides 
that no trust companies shall establish a branch or agency until the same be authorized by ¢ 
specialact. This later legislation does not apply to trust companies already established and 
operating branches. The State banking department exercises supervising power over 
branches in conjunction with the corporation. 

Trust companies having branches: Augusta Trust Company, at Winthrop; Waterville 
Trust Company, at Corinna, Dexter, Hartland, and Newport; Eastern Trust and Banking 
Company of Bangor, at Machias and Oldtown. 

New Hampshire.—Bank Commissioner Baker states that there is no law directly authorizing 
the eztablishment of branches or agencies, but that he is not aware of any law which would 
prohibit such a practice within certain limits. No branches are in operation. 

Vermont.—-Branches or ageneiesare not authorized by the banking laws, nor by the char- 
ter of any bank. 

Massachusetts.—There are no commercial banks other than National banksand trust com- 
panies in operation in the State. 

The statute relating to the organization of banks of discount and deposit provides that 
they shall do business only at their banking house. This prohibition applies to Savings banks. 

By an act passed by the last Legislature, chapter 365, section 2, the Board of Commission- 
ers of Savings Banks have power to authorize, in writing, any trust company to maintain a 
branch office in the city or town in which its main office is located, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing deposits, paying checks, and transacting a safe-deposit business. 

The Old Colony Company and the Statestreet Trust Company of Boston have branches in 
operation in that city. 

Rhode Island.—The General Laws, chapter 171, section 11, prohibit the establishment of 
branches except by authority of the General Assembly. 

The Industrial Trust Company of Providence has branches at Pawtucket, Newport, Woon- 
socket, Bristol, Pascoag, and Wickford; and the Manufacturers’ Trust Company and the 
Union Trust Company at Providence, have, respectively, branches at East Greenwich and 
Olney ville. 

Connecticut.—The law forbids the organization of any branch or agency, or the employ- 
ing of any agent or person to make loans at any other place than the banking house. 

New York.—Section 89 of chapter 689 of the laws of 1882, as amended by chapter 4]0 of the 
laws of 1898, permits a bank located in a city of over 1,000,009 inhabitants, with the approval, 
in writing, of the superintendent of banks, to open and keep one or more branch offices in 

such city for the receipt and payment of deposits and for making loans and discounts to the 
customers of such branch office, only providing that its certificate of incorporation shall so 
provide. No bank in this State has a charter which originally provided for branches: but a 
number of banks in the city of New York have amended their charters so as to include 
therein such provisions. Section 89 referred to provides in part that “before opening any 
branch office the approval, in writing, of the superintendent of banks shall be first obtained, 
and no discounts shall be made except such as may have been previously authorized by the 
board of directors.”’ Penalty for violation of the act is $1,000 for every violation. 

The Bank of Jamaica (Long Island) has branches at Elmhurst, College Point, and Rich- 
mond Hill. The Brooklyn Bank has made arrangements for an office, but has not yet opened. 
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The Corn Exchange Bank has twelve branches within the corporate limits of Greater New 
York. The Colonial Bank of New York has five branches. Far Rockaway Bank has a 
branch at Rockaway Beach. The Hamilton Bank, the Mechanics’ Bank, the Mechanics and 
Traders’ Bank, the Twelftb Ward Bank, the Twenty-third Ward Bank, the Union Bank, and 
the Coney Island and Bath Beach Bank have each a branch in Greater New York; and the 
New York Produce Exchange Bank has four branches. 

From the foregoing it is shown that thirteen State banks located in New York are opera- 
ting thirty-three branches. 

New Jersey.—The laws of New Jersey are the most liberal, with respect to branches, of 
any State in the Union, 

Section 7 of the general corporation act of 1896 provides that any corporation in this State 
may conduct branches in any other State or in foreign countries, and have one or more offi- 
ees out of this State,and may hold, mortgage, and convey personal property out of such 
State, provided notice of such object is included in its certificate of incorporation. In 1889 an 
act was passed which provided that no corporation, bank, etc., should establish or maintain 
any branch or agency, nor have more than one place of business in the State without the ap- 
proval of the Board of Bank Commissioners. This act, however, was repealed in (889, Prior 
thereto, however, the Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Bank had established a branch at Ocean 
Grove, and the People’s Bank of East Orange a branch at South Orange. 

Pennsylvania.—Branches or agencies of banks are not authorized by the laws of this State. 
One Savings institution, in conformity with an amendment of its charter, obtained from the 
Legislature an amendment having the approval of the Court of Common Pleas of the county 
in which the institution is located, and is endeavoring to establish a branch, but the question 
is now pending before the State Attorney-General. 

Delaware.—Banking privileges are not granted under general corporation law, nor are 
foreign corporations allowed to do banking business in the State. Banking powers in the 
State are only secured by special act of the Legislature, in consequence of which each State 
banking institution is governed by the special creative act. The Farmers’ Bank of the State 
of Delaware has branches at Wilmington, Dover and Georgetown. The Sussex Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company is operating branches at Lewes, Georgetown and Milton. 

Maryland.—No provision for the operation of branches by State banks. (Report Comp- 
troller Currency, 1896.) 

District of Columbia.—The organization of banking institutions is confined to Iiational 
banks and to loan and trust companies, under the act of October 1, 1890. Branches of Na- 
tional banks and trust companies are not authorized. There are a number of private banks. 
banking firms and branches of Savings banks doing business in the District without any spe- 
cial grant of authority other than the payment of an annual license tax to the District gov- 
ernment. 

Virginia.—Branches permissible, but none in operation. (Report Comptroller Currency, 
1896.) 

West Virginia.—Each bank must be operated under special charter in an independent 
way. State banks may hold stock in other banking corporations. 

North Carolina.—There is no general law authorizing the establishment of branch banks, 
Most of the banks operate under special charters granted by the Legislature, and in some 
instances the charters granted contain authority for the operation of branches. 

South Carolina.—The Code of 1892 of the banking laws of State contains no authority for 
the establishment and operation of branches by State banking institutions. 

Georgia.—Branches or agencies are not authorized except in the charters of three banks. 
The banks referred to are as follows (location of branches not given): Bank of Southwest- 
ern Georgia at Americus; Farmers andMerchants’ Bank at Senoia, and Oglethorpe Savings 
and Trust Company of Savannah. 

Florida.— Banks are permitted to conduct branch offices. (Report Comptroller Currency, 
1895.) 

Alabama.—Section 1089, of the Code of Alabama (1896), relating to corporate powers ot 
banks of discount and deposit organized in the State, provides in part that they (banks) 
**may fix and locate offices, agents and agencies at pleasure in the State other than the prin- 
cipal place of business.”’ 

Mississippi.—Branches are authorized by the charters of the banks, not by any genera! 
banking law. 

Banks having branches: Grenada Bank, Grenada, Miss.; branches at Eupora and Acker- 
man; Hancock County Bank, of Bay St. Louis, branch at McHenry; Tishomingo Savings 
Institution of Corinth, Miss., branch at Ripley; Oakland Bank, Oakland, Miss., branch at 
Charleston. 

Louisiana.—-Article 179, Act 1902, allows, on the approval of two-thirds of the stock, the 
establishment of two branches, which must be in the same parish as the parent bank. 

The Commercial Trust Company of New Orleans has two branches, but the location is not 
given. 
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Texas.—No State banks in operation. Prohibited by constitution. 

Arkansas.--Governor stites that ** we have no banking laws in this State other than gen- 
eral banking laws, which have been established by custom and the law merchant.” Opera- 
tion of branches discretionary with board of directors. (Report Comptroller Currency, 1895.) 

Tennessee.—U nder the law, branches of all corporations are permissible, the only require- 
ment is that the charter be registered in the register’s office cf the county where the branches 
are located. The law governing branches is the same as tor the parent bank, and the branches 
are operated in all respects as the parent banks. No ioformation submitted as to the banks 
operating branches. 

Kentucky.--An examination of the corporation laws of the State indicates that there is no 
law authorizing the establishment of branch banks. The law is not construed as prohibitive. 
Banks operate branches, no specific information being submitted, however. 

Vhio.—Branches are not authorized by law. 


Indiana.—The law does not permit the operation of branches. 

[llinois.--Branches are not authorized by law. 

Michigan.—There is no law authorizing the establishment of branches. Agencies are per- 
mitted, which are restricted in their Operations to the receiving and paying out of deposits 
and issuing exchange. Branches: ** The Home,” ** The Dime,” ana ** The Peninsular” Say- 
ings banks of Detroit operate two branches each in that city. ‘* The People’s Savings Bank 
of Detroit” has a branch, and also ** The Lausing Savings Bank.” 

Wisconsin.—Incorporated banks of Wisconsin can not, under the law, operate branches, 
except possibly in the targe cities where the branches are located within the same municipal- 
ity as the parent bank. Tne certificate of incorporation of aState bank must specify the par- 
ticular city or town where the business of the bank 1s to be carried on. Branches: The Sec- 
ond Ward Savings Bank of Milwaukee operates two branches; the German-American Bank 
of Milwaukee also operates a branch. 

Minnesota.--No branch banking or branches, or any other financial institutions organ- 
ized under State laws, can be permitted; nor can the banks of any other State establish 
branches in this State. 

lowa.---Neither State nor Savings banks organized and transacting business under the 
present laws of the State are authorized to establish and maintain branches, either in the 
town or city where the banks are located or elsewhere. ‘The law is construed as placing loan 
and trust companies, so fur as their right to establish branches is concerned, upon the same 
footing as State and Savings banks. 

Missouri.—-Specifically prohibited by statutory enactment. 

North Dakota.—Branches or agencies not provided for by law. 

South Dakota.--Branches or agencies not provided for by law. 

Nebraska.-—-Neither the law nor the charters provide tor branches. 

Kansas.--Neither branches nor agencies provided for by law. 

Montana.--Neither branches nor agencies provided for by law. 

Wyoming.--The taws do not contemplate the establishment of branches or agencies. 

(‘oloradvu.--No law authorizing the establishment of branches or agencies. 

New Mevico.—The law has been held to prohibit the establishment of branches or agen- 
cies. 

Oaklahoma Territory.—No information submitted. 

Indian Territory.—Section 8 of the act of Congress approved February 18, 1901, provides 
in part that any bank or trust company now or hereafter organized under the laws of Ar- 
kansas or any other State may transact such business in the Indian Territory as is authorized 
by its charter and is not inconsistent with the laws in force in the Indian Territory. 

Washington.—The law neither authorizes nor prohibits branches. 

Oreyon. —There are no banking laws on the Oregon statute books, and there are, conse- 
quently, no parent or branch banks as recognized by the State in operation. The State issues 
= ~~ eee to banks nor has it onits statute books any laws pertaining to the operation of 

yanks, 

California.—Under special law, but covered by generalagency law. The right of a bank 
to establish agencies has never been passed upon by the State Supreme Court. It is stated 
that “the law may permit agencies to be established within the county by the parent bank, 
but it certainly has no authority to conduct a general banking business.”’ Foreign banking 
corporations have the right to establish agencies under the law, but have not greater corpo- 
rate privileges than accorded State banks. Branches of foreign banks in operation in San 
Francisco: Angio-Californian Bank, Comptoir National D’Escompte de Paris, London, Paris. 
and American Bank, Limited: Agency, Bank of British North America, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Wells, Fargo and Company’s Bank, International Banking Corporation.* 

Idaho.—There is no law of the State in force in regard to banks or banking institutions 
operating branches or agencies. 

Utah.—taws of the State do not authorize corporate banks to conduct branches or agen- 
cies in the State. One private bank (name not given) has a branch. 

Nevada.--Agents of foreign corporations doing business within the State must comply 
with local requirements relating to State and county license. Branches: The Bank of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, Cal., has a branch at Virginia City, Nev.: the State Bank and Trust 
Company of Carson City has a branch at Butler. 

Arizona.—-Branchesand agencies appear to be authorized by section 140, title 1, chapter 7, 
of the Revised Statutes, and also appear as one of the corporate powers. Foreign corpora- 
tions must file certified copy of articles of association with the secretary of the State or Ter- 
ritory and county recorder of the county in which the principal office is located. The agent 
must be a bona fide resident of the county. Branches: The Bank of Arizona (Prescott), at 
Jerome: the Arizona Central Bank (Flagstaff), at Williams and Kingman; the Bank of Bis- 
a at Naco; the Gila Valley Bank and Trust Company (Solom ?nville), at Morenci and Clif- 

on, 


*Other branches of foreign banks at San Francisco are: Honkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, London and San Francisco Bank, Swiss-American Bank and the Yokohoma 
Specie Bank.—Editor BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, 
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CONNECTICUT—BANK 





To His Excellency, GEORGE P. MCLEAN, Governor: 


STATE BANKS—REPORTS OF SUPERVISING OFFICERS. 


COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 





HARTFORD, December 31, 192. 


The Bank Commissioners have the honor to submit their annual report, with the annua! 
statements of the Savings banks, showing their condition as of October 1, 1902: also with the 
statements of the State banks and trust companies, showing their condition at the close o! 
business, September 15, 1902. There are ninety Savings banks, the same number as last year. 
and the following statement gives an abstract of their assets and liabilities as compared with 


October 1, 1901 (cents omitted): 


— October 1, 
ASSETS. 1902. 
ic ccccnencnensens ebenetws $70,204,429 
Loans on collateral security............-..e08. 8,371,504 
Loans on personal security only............... 3,730,471 
Invested in United States bonds............... 339,700 
Invested in State, town, city, school district 
and corporation bonds and obligations...... 2,699,138 
Invested in railroad stocks and bonds......... 69,461 280 
i rr , « cccnb ce neeeseseoceeene 7,242,675 
Real estate owned, including banking houses. _ 34,2 74 
ES LEED OE EE 7,509 
Cash on hand and in banks...............eee08 eth ‘909 
Ee en ee $21 4,892,897 
LIABILITIES. 
Nina aeieeeteedeteeieesieconnaian’ $203,522,225 
0 a eee 7,554,298 
Interest and profit and loss.................06. 3,791,747 
SR EERE Se ene Eee ae yy I 24.625 
EL ee a $214,892,897 


Octoher 1, 
1901. 


$69,425,229 
7,520,394 
3,621,869 
311,700 


43,621,429 
60, 808, ‘606 


6,048,844 
$204, 426,844 


$193 748, 909 


$204,426.84 


Increase. | Decrease. 


ee ee eee 





391.044 ........ 
322.320 20 
493.064 ........ 


$10,466,052 ........ 


| $10,273,316 ........ 
| 260,12 


ga ee ee eeee 
*.8ee eee $49,979) 
e6eseeees 1741-5 


| $10,466,052 ...... 


The tendency to increase investments in railroad bonds, as pointed out in our last report. 
still continues, as is shown by an increase of $8,552.674 in the holdings of these securities, and 


a decrease of $922,291 in municipal securities, 


The increase of deposits for the year has been $10,273,316, making the total $203,522.225. 


The whole number of depositors is 444,407, an increase of 18,819. 


each depositor is $457.96, an increase of $3.89 for each depositor. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The average amount du 


The rate per cent. of dividends paid the past year is shown in the following table 








Amount of deposits with 
dividends added. 





Number of Rate Amount 

banks. per cent. of dividend. 

63 4 $5,250,894.38 

5 334 731,555.79 

18 3% 1,298,990.73 

l 344 203.66 

I 1% 5,264.99 

2 ee ae oe 
ree $7 286,909.57 


Sixteen discriminate against large deposits. 


$142.2 267 095. 


21, "625. 707. i 
38, 546,115. 
16, 508. a3 
318.666.16 
748,132.02 


$203,522,225.98 




























































STATH BANKS. 


Miscellaneous Items. 


ITEMS. October 1, 1902. 
Number of depositors having less 

inna eins) deemseadenas 384,872 
Amount of such deposits.............. $80,998,648.82 
Depositors haying $1,000 and not over 

Dl tepdbivcnnibediaiiegbousweenene 40,281 
Amount of such deposits.............. $53,838,726.56 
Depositors having $2,000 and not over 

indi tiettdnainamigbabewie 18,935 
Amount of such deposits,............. $64, 135,287.98 
Depositors having over $10,000........ 319 
Amount of such deposits.............. $4,549,562.62 
Total number of depositors........... 444,407 
Total amount of deposits.............. $203,522,225.98 
Largest amount due a single deposi- 

Dl bitssaibittiehiiantbekenmakieineaes 62,287.97 
Average amount due depositors...... 457.96 
Number accounts opened during the 

EE 606.06 060600000008 +04 Cededeo0ceese< 65,640 
Number accounts closed during the 

DE idceberewsdnesecannacodseencacess 47,022 
Income received during the year..... $9,909,383.74 
Dividends declared during the year.. 7, 286,909.57 
Amount deposited, including inter- 

ee 48, 139,291.68 
Amount withdrawn during the year. 37,863,643.54 
Amount past-due paper............... 65,215.77 
Amount of paper charged off during 

ln ata ih at an i 126,347.30 
Expenses, including salaries.......... 519,369.78 
Amount of assets yielding no income 854,989.42 
Largest amount loaned to one indi- 

vidual, company, society, or cor- 

is bdnddeenitibianheamedenaweedi 400,000.00 


* Decreuse. 


Octoher 1, 1901. 


369,055 
$76,484,384.44 


38,323 
$51,507,279.09 


17,896 
$60,725,413.44 
314 
$4,531,832.26 
425,588 
$193,248,909.23 


60,016.63 
454.07 


62,584 


47,438 
$9,634,836.01 
7,013, 173.62 


44,475,.882.67 
35,020,770.22 
65,141.97 
116,917.37 
498,215.85 
698,478.43 


300,000.00 


STATE BANKS AND TRusT COMPANIES. 





Inerease. 


15,817 
$4,514.264.38 


1,958 
$2,331,447.47 


1,039 
$3,409,874.54 
5 

$17,730.36 
18,819 
$10,273,316.75 


2,271,354 
3.89 


3,056 


*416 
$274,547.73 
273,735.95 


3,663,909.01 
2, 842,873.32 
73.80 
9,429.93 
21,153.93 
156,510.99 


100,000.00 


The amount of capital of the State banks remains the same, but the capital of the trust 
companies has increased $107,500 by the increase of the capital of the Bridge port Trust Com- 
pany and the Stamford Trust Company. 

Under the law passed by the General Assembly of 1901, requiring at least five reports dur- 
ing the year to the commissioners from each bank and trust com any, reports were called 
for on December 10, 1901, February 25, 1902, April 30, 1902, July 16, 1902, and September 15, 1902. 

Statements of the total assets and liabilities as c om piled from the Yeports as of Septembe r 








15, 1902, will be found below. 

ASSETS. State banks. Trust companies. 
STORET RT TE $6,310,460 $7,891,580 
EEL tcabbdebabdbowbiebens 36,704 30.222 
ETE TTL ALIN 2,531,947 4,010,607 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures..................6- "207.518 602,415 
Due from approved reserve agents...............2.55- 910,761 1,201,390 
Due from other banks and bankers..................- 241,209 678,795 
Specie RRR IE ET a 484,843 572,713 
rr re. . cesesueeceenceennmen 134,505 120,046 
EER TL ATT TE OTE 4,497 53,053 

I ca a ea $10,862,446 $15,160.82 

LIABILITIES. 

i i ll ik ek $2,240,000 2,059,600 
kai ie asin ahh ae tind niin weeks 439,850 680,42 
TLL TLL EL LETT 547,250 618,944 
Due to banks and bankers...... ......ccc ccc cccccccccs 143,455 173,156 
I i 2,362 "416 
Deposits... SeRREOOOSDEES STORER EEHENEREERS ececnedeedeuns 7,484,578 11,872 <1 
Other liabilities...........cccce i inn deesialedid lata ha dite bie nae 5,000 256.1 

I me a NN $10,862,446 $15,160,824 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES H. NOBLE, 

GEORGE F, KENDALL, 

Bank Commissioners. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE ANNUAL CURRENCY FAMINE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: The business world in general, and financial circles in particular, have once again 
been laboring recently to meet successfully the annual visit of that bugaboo—a currency 
famine. It appeared in the shape of the same threatening sword of Damocles, which hangs 
ever over us, descending periodically to a dangerous nearness, with the apparent intent of 
cutting what we like to consider the arteries of trade, arteries which we have been taught 
to consider vital to our commercial system, though perhaps they are merely veins, carrying 
impurities without which we would be better off, despite such a blood-letting may seem to 
us deathly. 

That the yearly harvesting of our immense and constantly growing crops should so ad- 
versely affect economic conditions is altogether wrong, for crops are the mainstay of com- 
merce; they lie at the foundation of all industry. Crops, their care and disposition, have 
rightfully a first lien on any nation’s solicitude, Demands are theirs which overtower those 
of mercantile enterprise, manufacturing, finance and speculation. It is nature’s call on civ- 
ilization, which must be obeyed at all hazards. 

To handle crops requires cash, not credits. Country banks need currency when harvest- 
ing time comes around, since they, being nearest the scene of action, are the distributing 
agents of whom is expected the necessary wherewithal. Since the cash reserve carried by 
them under average circumstances is entirely inadequate to meet the new requests now 
made by local customers, the first step taken is to draw on the reserve bank, not for credits, 
but for currency. The second step is to rediscount, the third to restrict loans. It is the first 
of these three resources which concerns us here, the call for currency shipments. 

What, then, is the initial effect of this call? A contraction of bankers’ deposits all 
around. In other words, the country bank calls on its reserve agent, the latter, in turn, 
makes its request on another money center, until finally the demand reaches one of the cen- 
tral reserve cities, New York, Chicago or St. Louis. In this manner the original deposit of 
the country bank is drawn from its final hiding place, causing a reduction of reserve deposits 
through their several stations. Incidentally, this system of redeposit accounts for a large 
percentage of the immense sums shown as in the custody of the country’s banks, thus actu- 
ally representing to that extent a fictitious pile of wealth, which crumbles away as quickly 
as its foundations are withdrawn. 

The wonderful amounts accumulated by our system of redeposit of reserves are naturally 
loaned out to a great extent, otherwise the already small profits on two per cent., and often 
three per cent., bankers’ balances would turn into a positive loss. If we may use a harsh 
word, perhaps the practice outlined amounts to no more than common, ordinary kiting. 
For in many instances the dollar originally deposited returns to its supposed guardian after 
going the rounds of a number of banks; e. g., Galena, Kans., deposits in Kansas City, Kansas 
City in Chicago, Chicago in St. Louis, St. Louis again in Kansas City. 

As a matter of comparison, if we take statements of banks with a large line of bankers’ 
deposits, the item of deposits will be found largely to exceed that of loans and discounts. 
Whereas, the bank restricting its operations to local markets will be found to have loaned 
out more than its deposits amount to, the margin being accounted for by capital and sur- 
plus. The benefit to the stockholder of the latter institution isevident. It is a question, 
then, whether our extensive kiting system of reserves, carried, perhaps, through a half dozen 
points, is really profitable, unless it be that large totals in the balance-sheet serve to attract 
really paying business. 

Redeposits in general represent an excess of currency supply over demand, and could 
probably be done away with by a truly elastic note issue, contracting and expanding accord- 
ing to conditions, and beyond reach of the speculative element. 

When a bank finds its reserve ebbing away, due to the drain by country banks, and avail- 
able balances due are reduced to a minimum, its logica) recourse for further protection 
would be contraction of loans. This is a delicate and vulnerable point in the anatomy of our 
banking system. Does the financier remember at all times that he is but a trustee for others, 
or is he apt to suffer from the illusion that all the dollarsin his care are his property? The 
average bank loan should be a liquid asset. Whereas, the commercial loan generally is such, 
the call loan, intended to provide for sudden and unexpected demands, in its supposed char- 
acteristics is principally a myth. 
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Call loans foster speculation. Demand payment within three days on thirty-three per 
cent. of such advances carried by financial institutions to-day, and speculation will receive 
a body blow that would send quotations to rock bottom. And not prices of securities alone, 
but likewise thousands of undertakings based on speculation; undertakings whose capital 
consists chiefly of borrowed money, represented by shares and bonds of industrial enter- 
prises, railroads, banks and trust companies. 

Current gossip recently placed the total amount of call loans in New York City $100,000,- 
000 higher than last year. No doubt the minor centers harbor like conditions. To this state 
of affairs, in a large measure, can be attributed the excessively high prices of securities in 
general, prevailing throughout the country. New enterprises are launched, old ones 
enlarged, with a cash investment on behalf of shareholders of from ten to twenty per cent. 
of the capital involved; eighty per cent. and more is contributed by banks and trust com- 
panies. Are loans so secured liquid assets? Perhaps so long as confidence prevails. Let it 
happen that at the same time when the farmer deprives the city bank of its funds through 
the medium of his local institution, the city depositor decides to withdraw his account. The 
inevitable liquidation of loans, such as the above, would have a decidedly depreciative, not to 
say disastrous effect. 

The aforesaid should explain why banks are fearful of calling loans, but preferably look 
to the Government for aid in their period of distress. 

But so far as the annual currency famine is concerned, could it not be possible that the 
shoe pinches somewhere else, too? It isa matter of general knowledge that during ordinary 
times there is a plethora of bills of small denominations, while the large ones are very hard 
toget. During harvesting time exactly the opposite condition prevails. The factis that at 
times bills of small denominations are in demand at twenty-five cents per thousand premium 
in exchange for large ones, equivalent about to the express charge on currency shipments, 
No doubt it would greatly ease the stress when conditions reach that point, if the large bills 
were readily interchangeable into those of small denominations. It would not bea heroic 
task for the authorities in Washington to prepare in this direction for the emergency, which 
we all know will come at its appointed time sure as death and taxes. Just now the banks are 
overloaded with one, five and ten thousand-dollar bills, and it is almost an impossibility to 
get the currency into the shape required by country banks. 

The different sub-Treasuries carry a mere bagatelle of counter currency, considering the 
demands made on them, and to call on Washington not only means valuable time lost, but 
often produces decidedly unsatisfactory results. 

If it isexpedient to cut department red tape to help Wall Street, why not provide for a 
complete interchangeability of our heterogeneous forms of money, making it possible to 
obtain 10,000 silver certificates for one 10,000-dollar gold certificate, and vice versa, when the 
demand assumes a different direction and ‘* the crops are moved.” This proposition would 
not require legislation for a solution ; a mere order from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
more powerful in his sphere than the Minister of Finance of any other civilized country, 
would set matters aright. And ** Antonio is a good man.” R. M. RICHTER. 

St. Louris, December 22, 1902. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Colorado.—On January 3 the Bank of Silverton was closed and the President was reported 
absent. Liabilities are said to be about $300,000. 

Florida.-—The Sanford Loan and Trust Company suspended December 6. Itis expected 
that about seventy-five per cent. of the liabilities will be paid in six months, and the balance 
ultimately. 

Texas.—E. W. Hardin & Co., doing a private banking business at Rockwall, closed Janu- 
ary 3 with $72,000 liabilities and assets of the nominal value of $100,000. 

—A. Wettermark & Son, of Nacogdoches, one of the oldest private banks of Southwest 
Texas, failed January 5. Liabilities are $100,000, and it is said the resources are sufficient to 
make final settlement. 

Both the above suspensions are attributed to local failures of crops, making it impossible 
for farmers to meet loans. 

Wisconsin.—The Bank of Westby, owned by Carl O. Brye, was closed by the State Bank 
Examiner December 19. The capital was $6,000 and deposit liabilities about $138,000. 


A Japanese Bank in China.—The Japanese Government, it is reported, will establish 
a China and Japan Bank for the purpose of financing Japanese enterprises in China. The 
capital of the bank is to be 20,000,000 yen ($9,960,000). The Government will furnish 6,000,000 
yen of thisamount. The charter is for fifty years. Branches abroad will accept deposits at 
compound interest and issue premium-bearing bonds. 
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CANADIAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The annual meeting of the Canadian Bankers’ Association was held at Toronto, Novem. 
ber 13. The following is the address of President E. 8S. Clouston, who was not present, how- 
ever, his address being read by Secretary Knight : 


EXPANSION OF TRADE. 


“The year that has elapsed since our last meeting has witnessed a further remarkable 
expansion 1n all branches of Canadian trade and commerce, in which the business of banking 
has had its due share. It has beena year of no untoward incident in the domain of mercan- 
tile affairs. The prosperity enjoyed in bountiful measure since 1897 continues unabated, and 
no clouds are yet perceptible on the horizon, save perhapsan undue and speculative desire for 
tinancial expansion to anticipate the profits that still lie inthe future. On the contrary, the 
signs from which encouragement and hope spring are abundant. A bountiful harvest his 
been safely gathered, particularly in our Northwest, and israpidly being carried to market, 
thanks to the liberally increased facilities provided for itstransportation. The last returns 
show that the amountof grain moved to date this year exceeds by nearly forty per cent. the 
total for a similar period of 1901. Labor is fully employed, manufacturing industries are 
working well up to their capital, immigration is increasing at arate which promptsthe hope 
that we are at last succeeding in solving the problem of populating the Northwest, new muar- 
kets for our products are being exploited and old markets enlarged, means of transportation 
are being supplied and improved. Indeed, were one disposed to dwell on the possibilities of 
the future in the way of material development and prosperity, the field would afford a vast 
scope. Railway earnings, clearing-house returns, figures of foreign commerce, the failure 
list, bank statements--in a word, all the tests by which the material conditions of a country 
are judged, indicate that Canada is experiencing an exceptionally high degree of prosperity. 
Let me, however, briefly refer to some of the evidences of the progress already made. 


BANKING STATISTICS. 

The assets of Canadian banks now total the large sum of 3610,928,000. A year ago they 
were $553.900,000. Ten years ago they were only $291,600,000. Wehave more than doubled the 
volume of our business in a single decade. That the last twelve months have been profitable 
to us the fact that the surplus earnings, the rest account, has risen from $36,903,000 to $41.,- 
139,000, bears convincing witness. Note circulation is a measure of the activity of a coun- 
try’s business. Ten years ago a bank circulation of $34,000,000 was found adequate for the 
requirements of Canadian trade: a year ago $56,000,000 sufficed, while to-day the margin 
available on the amount the banks are authorized to circulate must be exceedingly small. 
Two other items may be cited. The deposits of the public in the banks, which in 1892 were 
$161,000,000, are now $359,800,000, a ratio of increase truly marvellous when contrasted with 
the number and comparatively slow increase of our population. Commercial loans have risen 
to $393,500,009 from $286,000,000 a year ago. and are $110,0U0,000 larger than 1892. At the present 
time the Canadian people have on deposit in our banks and loan companies no less than $460,- 
000,000, or about $80 per head of population, a fairly substantial token of thrift and well- 
being. 

GROWTH OF TRADE. 

Our foreign trade amounted to $414,000,000, as compared with $377,000,000 the preceding 
year, and $230,000,000 ten years before. Agricultural and dairy products must ever constitute 
the largest part of ourexport trade, but it is significant of our growing industrial importance 
that in the year recently ended wesold to other countries manufactures to the extent of $18,- 
500,000, or about $2,500,000 more than in the preceding twelve months. If our great natural ad- 
vantages in the shape of magnificent water-powers, situated within easy reach of ocean trans- 
portation, are utilized to their fullest capacity, these figures can be increased to an enormous 
extent, and there is little doubt that the future wealth and greatness of Canada may be e2- 
hanced largely by a judicious development of our manufacturing resources. 


NEED OF INCREASED CIRCULATION. 


The question of providing adequate circulation has come up for solution earlier than wis 
anticipated even three or four years ago, in consequence of the extraordinary expansion of 
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trade that has taken place. During this autumn we have nearly reached the limit of our note 
circulation, as fixed by the Bank Act, namely, the amount of paid-up capital, and the ques- 
tion has been raised whether some modification of the present act should not be asked for. 
At the time it was passed, it was held that when a bank has exhausted its power of issue, it 
might be taken as showing that the business had grown to an extent rendering it desirable 
that the bank should furnish additional security to the public for both iis deposits and circu- 
lation in the nature of increased capital. This, so far, has not been conformed to, but the 
time has come when the remedy indicated might reasonably be applied to meet this appre- 
hended shortage of currency. 

I am convinced that no radical change in the fundamental principles of our currency sys- 
tem should be undertaken. More than that, 1 belicve any legislation looking to the provision 
of easy facilities for inflating the currency will weaken the stability of the banks and tend to 
impair the system which has been established. It has been suggested that banks be permitted 
to issue circulation to the extent of their paid-up capital and their reserve fund, or a portion 
of it. What guarantee is there that a reserve fund is a concrete asset? A weak management 
may exaggerate it, and we know assets have shrunk toastartling extent when subject to the 
appraisement of new management. There is also the loss of the double liability which attaches 
to capital stock. Banking legislation is not framed for the circumstances of the moment, 
but itis supposed to be founded on fixed and sound principles of finance, applicable to peri- 
ods of stress and strain as well as prosperity. 

To base circulation on a rest account would be a departure, and would weaken a cur- 
rency system which we consider one of the safest and most elastic systems in the world. 
Viewing the fact that the banking capital during the past twenty-five years has practically 
remained stationary, the remedy seemssimple. If wedo not choose to adopt it, then it should 
always be possible in emergencies to obtain notes from the Government by deposits of gold 
or Dominion notes, but this does away with the elasticity of the system, and if indulged in to 
any great extent will inevitably lead to periods of aggravated financial stringency, such as 
are not uncommon with our neighbors across the line. The opening of branches in hitherto 
unoccupied districts in the North-West (by facilitating the deposits of currency), will relieve 
the tension to some degree, but if Canada advances, as we hope and expect she will, [am 
afraid it is only a question of time when we may be brought face to face with the same con- 
dition of affairs again. 


To INCREASE LITERARY WORK. 


There is only one other matter I wish to refer to, and that brietly. The active condition 
of affairs makes it difficult for your executiveto attend to more than the purely business part 
of the association, which has increased considerably with its new duties, and there is a grave 
danger that one of the most valuable objects of the associatlon, especially to the younger ele- 
ment, the literary side, may be neglected. It is, therefore, intended to appoint a committee 
to consider what steps should be taken to carry on that part as a separate branch.” 


OFFICERS ELECTED: 


The following officers were elected : 

Honorary Presidents—Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, George Hague, Montreal. 

President--E. 8S. Clouston, General Manager Bank of Montreal, Montreal. 

Vice-Presidents—D. Coulson, General Manager Bank of Toronto, Toronto; H. Stikemun, 
General Manager Bank of British North America, Montreal: J. A. Prendergast, General 
Manager Banque d’Hochelaga, Montreal; Geo. Burn, General Manager Bank of Ottawa, Ot- 
tawa. 

Executive Council—B. E. Walker, General Manager Canadian Bank of Commerce, To- 
ronto: Thomas Fyshe, General Manager Merchants’ Bank of Canada, Montreal; D. R. Wilkie, 
General Manager Imperial Bank, Toronto: Thomas McDougal, General Manager Quebec 
Bank, Quebec; James Mackinnon, General Manager Eastern Townships Bank; W. E. Stavert, 
General Manager Bank of New Brunswick; James Eliot, General Manager Molsons Bank, 
Montreal; P. A. Lafrance, General Manager La Banque Nationale, Montreal; H. C. McLeod, 
General Manager Bank of Nova Scotia; T. G. Brough, General Manager Dominion Bank, To- 
ronto; E. L. Pease, General Manuger Royal Bank of Canada. 

The report submitted from the Winnipeg Section of the Association contains facts and 
figures of great value. It speaks, too, of the searcity of circulation, which is causing much 
inconvenience. 
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CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 





Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on July 16, Sept. 


15, and Nov. 25, 1902. 





RESOURCES. 





ER I 


Overdrafts 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 


U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits......... 
S. deposits....... 


Other bonds to secure U. 
U.S. bonds on hand 


PROTINNS OF TU). Hs MOMS ccc ccccccccccccccces 


Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 


Due from National banks................... 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 


Due from approved reserve agents 
Internal-revenue stamps 


Checks and other cash items................ 


Exchanges for clearing-house 


Bills of other National banks a te atias 
Fractional currency, nickels and cents..... 


Specie 
Legal-tender notes.. 


Five per cent. redemption I ccscawas 


Due from Treasurer U.S 


Total 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 


Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 


National bank notes outstanding 
State bank notes outstanding 


Due to other National banks.,............... 
Due to State banks and bankers............ 


Total number of banks: 


July 16, 1902. 


pouwenee $3, 


eeeeeeee 


eevee eeee) 


221,859,631 
24,657,222 





316,138,980 


124,408,250 | 


7,896,350 | 
1, 529, 454 
484,956,796 | 


91,364,938 


21,964,808 | 


aan 


80;361,315 | 
471,696,390 | 
358,606 


TT 5548 | 


oot “ep | 


Sept. 15, 1902, 


111 1,552 


324.2 253,760 | 


124, 685, 150 


264. 616, 195 
89,993,517 
465,640,578 


286,587 
24 501,107 


2,369, 383 


J iatiatad 16, 4,535; Sept. 15, 4,601; Nov. 25, 4,666. 
Nov. 25, 1902, 


$3,280,1; 127,480 $3, 308, 148, U91 


142°310,109 
16,661,574 
3,021,887 





$6,008,754,975 


$701,990,554 | 
325524915 | 


156,852,527 


Due to trust companies and Savings banks........ | 


Due to approved reserve agents............ 


Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits 


LTTE AT NE EN 


Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers 


Bonds borrowed 


Bills payable 
Liabilities other than those above 


Total 


3, 


2 


,330,599 | 
42,781 
626, 954. 587 | 
310, 196,963 | 
271, 905, 850 | 
33.84 2,229 
2'316, 283 | 
098. 875, G72 | 
118,238,798 
5,727,327 | 
6,746,396 
15,993, 174 
24,210,215 


$6, 113,928,912 


$705,535,417 
326, ary 9 t 


$6,104,091,916 


“B35. i 7B 


1,025,524 
3,152,878, 796 
138,464,809 


25, 728, 04) 
7,200,825 








$6, 


008,754,975 


$6, 113,928,912 


anioammne 


oe in the principal items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown by 


the returns on Nov. 25, 1902, as compared with the returns on Sept. 15, 1902, and Dec. 10, 1901 : 











ITEMS. 


Loans and discounts 

U.S. bonds 

Due from National banks, State banks | 
and bankers and reserve agents 


Specie 

Legal tenders 

Capital stock 

Surplus and other profits 
Circulation 


banke 
Individual deposits 
United States Government deposits. 
Bills payable and rediscounts 
Total resources 





SINCE SEPT. 15, 1902. 


Increase. 


$23,020,610 
21,122,540 


25,045,540 
552,491 
9,080,936 


21,877,036 
18,514,184 





Decrease. 


SINCE DEc. 10, 1901. 


Increase. 





$264,892,644 


16,471,473 


Decrease. 


21,629,162 











BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CIiTy. 


—An agreement has been made providing for the consolidation of the Atlantic Trust 
Company with the Metropolitan Trust Company. There will be issued $750,000 stock of the 
jatter company in exchange for the $1,500,000 of the capital of the former. L. V. F. Randolph 
has resigned as President of the Atlantic Trust Company and has been succeeded by Brayton 
Ives, who is also President of the Metropolitan Trust Company. 

During the eight years in which Mr. Randolph was President of the Atlantic Trust Com- 
pany that institution never lost a dollar, and in recognition of this remarkable record the 
trustees voted him a handsome sum and unanimously passed resolutions expressing high 
appreciation of his character and abilities. 


—Horace L. Hotchkiss, who has been a member of the Stock Exchange since 1874, and 
associated with banking and financial affairs in Wall Street for about forty-five years, has 
sold his seat in the Stock Exchange and will retire from active business. 


—The Title Guarantee and Trust Company was recently granted the facilities of the 
clearing-house, its clearing agent being the Corn Exchange Bank. 

This is the first trust company admitted to clearing-house facilities since the adoption by 
the clearing-house committee last April of resolutions providing that no trust company 
could be admitted to clearing facilities until it had been in existence fora year, and also until 
it maintained a designated cash reserve against its deposits. It is understood that in the 
present case a reserve of five per cent. will be required for the present. 


—On December 30 the National Park Bank added three new officials to its staff. W. 0. 
Jones, hitherto Assistant Cashier of the Chase National Bank; John C. Van Cleaf, for some 
time manager of the credit department of the National Park Bank, and William A. Main, 
hitherto loan clerk of the same, having been appointed Assistant Cashiers. 

Mr. Jones is a graduate of Oberlin College and in banking circles his career is regarded as 
demonstrating what a young man may achieve. Mr. Jones, after having been secretary to 
the general manager of the Northern Pacific Railroad, was connected for some time with 
banking interests in the Southwest until twelve years ago, when he came to New York, 
secured a position as a clerk in the Chase National Bank at twelve dollars a week, and gradu- 
ally worked his way up to the position of Assistant Cashier. 


—H.C. Deming, who has been Vice-President of the Mercantile Trust Company since 1895, 
and Secretary and Treasurer since 1880), was elected President of the company on December 
30), succeeding Gen. Louis Fitzgerald. 

On the evening of December 29 the directors of the company gave a dinner to Gen. Fitz- 
gerald at the University Club, and aiso presented to hima handsome silver service as a token 
of their appreciation of his long and faithful services. 

Gen. Fitzgerald has been President of the trust company for twenty-seven years and has 
built it up from the smallest beginnings to be one of the leading financial institutions. He 
also went through the Civil War and has served the State of New York in amilitary capacity 
for forty years, during fifteen of which he commanded the troops in this city. 

He expects to spend his winters in Florida and the rest of his time at his country seat on 
the Hudson. 


— The United States Mortgage and Trust Company has moved into its new offices at 55 
Cedar street. 

— Wm. G. Park has been elected a director of the Lincoln Trust Company. 

— The New York Post Office took in $12,425,795.53 last year, or thirteen per cent. more 
than in 1901, with a profit of $8,021,764.87, or fifteen per cent. more than in 1901. 

— J. Rogers Maxwell and Daniel G. Reid were recently elected directors of the Liberty 
National Bank. 
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— The Oriental Bank at 122 Bowery has increased its capital from $300,000 to $600,000, the 
new stock being sold at $235a share. This will bring the surplus up to $900,000, which with 
the enlarged capital will afford a satisfactory basis for a considerable extension of the bank's 
business, which is already large and prosperous. 

— Presiding Justice Charles H. Van Brunt, of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, First Department, is President of the New Windsor Trust Company which opencd for 
business December 29, at Fifth avenueand Forty-seventh street. Prior to his retirement from 
the bench at the close of 1905 Justice Van Brunt will not be active in the management of the 
company. 

The new company has $1,000,000 capital and $500,000 surplus, and is nanaged by a notably 
strong board of directors. 

— Geo. P. Butier, of the Universal Tobacco Company, has been elected a director of the 
Consolidated National Bank. 

— The annual banquet of Group VIII of the New York State Bankers’ Association, con- 
prising the counties of New York and Richmond, was held at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of December 18. J. Edward Simmons, President of the Fourth National Bank, pre- 
sided. About 500 members and their guests were present. The speakers were: Hon. Wm. B. 
Ridgely, Comptroller of the Currency ; President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University: 
Major-General Adna R. Chaffee, Rev. Robert S. MacArthur and John 8S. Wise. 

Comptroller Ridgely’s address is printed in full in another part of this issue of the MAG- 
AZINE, 

After ex-Congressmuan Wise, who was the last speaker on the programme, had concluded, 
there was a loud cry for a few words from Dr. Adolf Lorenz, the noted Vienna surgeon, who 
had entered the dining-hall late in the evening and was received with cheers. He said in part: 

“TIT have had some curious experiences in this country. Perhaps the most curious was in 
Chicago. The Board of Health there made me undergo an examination in medicine, although 
I think I know something of my branch of my profession. Curiously enough, some weeks 
later they made me a Doctor of Law, although 1 knew nothing of law. Taught by that ex- 
perience, I shall not talk more to you gentlemen, because I fear if I stay here longer you will 
make me a banker, because I know nothing of banking.”’ 

— Wm. Halls, Jr., Vice-President of the Hanover National Bank, recently made a gift of 
$125,000 to Seney Hospital, Brooklyn, conditioned on the raising of $500,000 additional by 
June 1, 1903. 

— On the evening of December 22 a dinner was given at the Hamilton Club, Brooklyn, b) 
the directors of the Manufacturers’ Trust Company in honor of the three active officers, Wil- 
liam J. Coombs, the President; Frank L. Sniffen, third Vice-President and Secretary, and 
William C. Nesmith, Assistant Secretary. This company will be conducted hereafter as the 
Manufacturers’ Branch of the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, with Mr. Sniffen as man- 
ager, Mr. Nesmith as assistant manager and Mr. Coombs as chairman of the advisory board. 

— It is reported that the Mercantile National Bank, the Seventh National Bank and the 
National Broadway Bank are to be merged into a single institution, which will be known is 
the Mercantile National Bank and will have a combined capital and surplus of $10,000,000. 
The aggregate resources of the institutions which it is proposed to unite were about $40,000.- 
000 on November 25 last, the figures being as follows: Mercantile, $19,498,087; Broadway, 
$10,414,285; Seventh, $9,268,178. 

All are old institutions, the Seventh National having been established in 1838, the Ni- 
tional Broadway in 1849 and the Mercantile in 1850—all being originally State banks, their 
organization ante-dating the National banking system. 

—Ilt is announced that the capital stock of the National Park Bank will be increased from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000, the new issue to be sold at $300 a share. 

—On January 6 the stockholders of the Equitable Trust Company voted to increase the 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000, issuing the new stock at $500 a share, and thus turn- 
ing $8,000,000 into the surplus of the company. This will make the total capital, surplus anc 
undivided profits $11,619,000. The board of trustees was also increased from seventeen t° 

thirty-five members. 

The company’s deposits now amount to $14,350,000, a gain of nearly $10,000,000 in the lust 
year. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Providence, R. I.—The new building erected by the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany is much praised for its massive and handsome appearance. It is the intention of the 
Trust Company to occupy the first two tloors, and also the basement, using the latter for the 
safe deposit vaults. The three upper floors will be occupied as offices. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 


Pittsburg.—The Fidelity Title and Trust Company will increase its capital from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000, the new stock being sold at $400 per share, $3,000,000 of the amount realized being 
added to the surplus account, the present surplus of about $1,050,000 to be hereafter carried 
as undivided profits. 

—The Pittsburg *“*‘Gazette ”’ in reviewing banking conditions in this city in 1902 says: 
“The year 1903 witnessed many remarkable advancements in the banking and trust company 
and savings fund business. The financial institutions of Pittsburg were never in a more pros- 
perous condition. Many new institutions have been formed during the year, and in each in- 
stance the venture has been attended by remarkable success. The older institutions have 
grown even stronger than before, and 1903 opens with the brightest prospects ever ex peri- 
enced in Pittsburg’s banking circles. In six months two new institutions have obtained mil- 
lions of dollars in deposits and thousands of depositors represepting nearly every State in the 
Union and many foreign countries,” 

—Pittsburg clearing-house exchanges broke all records for the year 1902, reaching an 
aggregate total of $2,147,969,763, which compared with $2,047,605,967 in 1901 and $1,615,641,592 in 
1900. In 1892 the total exchanges were $759,530,746, so that the increase for 1902 Over ten years 
ago was $1,388,439,017. 

Rochester, N. Y¥Y.—The capital of the German-American Bank has been increased from 
$200,000 to $500,000, the new stock being sold at $250 per share, the premium being addeéd to 
the surplus, increasing that item from $300,009 to $750,000. New and larger offices are also be- 
ing constructed for the bank’s use. 

New Jersey Financial Institutions.—Stute Banking and Insurance Commissioner Wil- 
liam Bettle recently issued a statement of the condition of the State banks, Savings banks 
and Trust companies in New Jersey on November 25. The aggregate resources of the insti- 
tutions are $197,252,560, divided as follows: Trust companies, $108,940,652 ; Savings banks, $77,- 
147,124; State banks, $11,164,784. There are fifty-four trust companies, twenty-seven Savings 
banks and fourteen State banks. 

Philadel phia.—The new building of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange at Third and Wal- 
nut streets was opened on December 27. 

— The Girard National Bank has again taken possession of its building, which has been un- 
dergoing renovation and repairs for over a year past. This is the oldest bank building in the 
country, having been built for the first Bank of the United States in 1795. It isa very hand- 
some structure, and with the improvements just made will compare most favorably with the 
best modern bank buildings. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The report of the Atlanta Clearing-House Association shows that the clear- 
ings for the year ending December 31, 1901, were $111,755,849, and for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1902, $131,200,457, making the increase $19,444,607. The net earnings for the month of De- 
cember, 1901, were $12,727,371, and for the month of December 1902, were $14,653,561, showing 
an increase during the last month of last year (1902) over the corresponding month of the 
previous year of $1,926,189. 

Baton Rouge, La.—The * Daily Truth” of November 25, says: 

) me Five shares of $50 each of the Bank of Baton Rouge sold last week for one thousand 
. If the seller had been one of the original subscribers to the capital stock of this bank, at 
its organization, thirteen years ‘a his profit on the investment would be nine hundred and 
tifty-three 75-100 dollars - $953.7: 

[LLUSTRATION. 
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This equals 381 per cent. for thirteen years, or nearly thirty per cent. per annum. 

In this calculation is not considered the fact that the dividends have been paid semi-an- 
nually, which slightly increases the percentage. 

The holders of the stock of the Bank of Baton Rouge have a good thing and most of them 
hold on to it.’ 

Birmingham, Ala.—A contract has been let for the erection of a ten-story bank and 


Office building to be put up by the First National Bank. 


Winchester, Va.— An exceptionally tine bank and office building has just been completed 
by the Shenandoah Valley National Bank. The building is three stories high and is built of 
stone and pressed brick. In point of arrangement, construction and furnishings the bank- 
ing rooms and safe-deposit vaults are in accordance with the latest and most approved models. 
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Richmond, Va.—The American National Bank has purchased the four-story building at 
the southeast corner of Tenthand Main streets, and will remodeithe structure for a bank 
and office building. 

Columbus, Ga.—Superstition is effectually combated in a Christmas Souvenir issued by 
the Third National Bank of this city, commemorating the bank’s thirteenth anniversary. In 
a pamphlet, with an exceptionally handsomely lithographed cover, in colors, the bank shows 
quite conclusively that thirteen is reallya lucky number. The Christmas card contains an 
illustration of a four-leafed clover, there being an indentation on each leaf in which was 
placed three bright new one-cent coins and in one a ten-cent piece. Underneath was this: 
** The luckiest thirteen of all.” 

The Third National Bank is a highly prosperous institution. Since starting in business it 
has increased its capital from $100,000 to $200,000, and has $135,000 surplus, besides having paid 
satisfactory dividends. 

Charleston, S. C.—The Carolina Savings Bank sends out a New Year’s greeting showing 
very favorable business conditions throughout the State. Geo. W. Williams, the President of 
this bank, and head of the banking firm of Geo. W. Williams & Co., is one of the best-known 
bankers of the South. Mr. Williams recently celebrated his eighty-second birthday. It is his 
habit to rise at six o’clock and report promptly at the bank at 8.30. 

The banks over which Mr. Williams presides have met all demands, without notice, in 
times of war and panic, as well as in prosperous times. In the past year the Carolina Savings 
Bank collected $18,499,609. 

[LATER.—Since the above was put in type, THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has learned wit)! 
great regret of the death of Mr. Williams, which occurred on January 6.] 

A Prosperous Southern Bank.—At the recent annual meeting of the Commercial Bank. 
of Brookhaven, Miss., the statement of the past year’s earnings showed the largest percentage 
of profits since the bank was organized. The bank started in 1887 with $20,000 capital, which 
has been increased until it now amounts to $82,009 with over $22,000 surplus and undivided 
profits. An addition of $18,000 was made to the surplus fund from the earnings for 1902. The 
gross deposits are more than $250,000. J. W.MceGrath is President; Louis Cohn, Vice-Presi- 
dent; F. F. Becker, Cashier, and L. H. Baggett, Assistant Cashier. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Chicago.—The Garden City Banking and Trust Company has changed its title and is now 
the Metropolitan Trust and Savings Bank. 


—Bank profits in this city for the year just closed are reported to have been exception- 
ally good, the high rates for money prevailing in several recent months having materiall) 
added to the earnings. 


— There has been a considerable advance in the stock of the First National Bank recently. 
It is reported that an interest in the bank has been secured by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. James B. Forgan, President of the bank, has been elected a director of the Equitable. 


— President George F. Baker of the First National Bank of New York city is understood 
to have just purchased about 500 shares of the stock of the Chicago National Bank. 

This affords some explanation of the recent rise in Chicago National stock from 382 to 400. 
There are not many shares on the market, and Mr. Baker, it appears, has been trying for 
some time to accumulate them. His purchases are in harmouy with the course of other bank- 
ers in seeking to strengthen their connection with Chicago banking interests through owner- 
ship of stocks. 

The Chicago National pays twelve per cent. regularly, and three per cent. extra at the end 
of the year. 

— The Chicago *“ Evening Post” says of banking in Chicago during 1902: 

_ _** The total clearings of the Chicago Clearing-House banks show the excellent record o! 
$8,394.872,351—the highest total ever made, and a gain over last year of $638,489,896. Last year 
the total was $7,756,372.455. The balances of end of the year were not so large as last year, the 
figures being $653.201,396, ascompared with $690,404,179 in 1901. 

So marked was the increase in the business of Chicago banks that new interests were at- 
tracted to the field and a number of new institutions were organized. Two great combina- 
tions took place—namely, the merger of the Metropolitan National Bank into the First Na- 
tional, and that of the Merchants’ into the Corn Exchange. The trend in general, however. 
was toward expansion rather than consolidation. During the first half of the year six banks 
began business—namely, the Federal Trust and Savings, the National Bank of North Amer- 
ica, the Drovers’ Trust and Savings, the Stock Yards Savings, the Colonial Trust and Savings 
and the Chicago Savings banks. After these followed the Central Trust, the Drexel State 
and the South Chicago Savings. The Mercantile National and the Imperial National are all 
but organized, and probably wil) begin business within a short time. A number of reputable 
houses also have entered the private banking field. Two banks changed their names—the 
Drovers’ National was supplanted by the Drovers’ Deposit National and the Garden City took 
the name Metropolitan Trust and Savings Bank. , 

Capital has sought investment in the banking business to such an extent that the Chicago 
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National banks have increased their capitalization from $19,900.00 at the end of 1901 to $24,- 
90,000. The State banks increased their capital from $13,400,000 to $21,800,000. Business the 
first half of the year was very large, deposits running to nearly $465,000,L00, as compared with 
$350,000,000 three years ago. The end of the year, however, finds deposits not greatly in- 
creased over a year ago. : 

Profits of the local banks have been excellent. Most conspicuous have been the earnings 
of the First National and the Illinois Trust and Savings banks. The former is well in the lead 
with an established profit of about twenty-one per cent. on its Jarge capitalization and sur- 
plus, while the Illinois Trust figures its profits at about thirty-five per cent. Other banks, 
even the new ones, have prospered commensurately.” 

Des Moines, Iowa.—The Dvs Moines National Bank, of which Arthur Reynolds is Presi- 
dert, issued an exceptionally attractive Christmas greeting to its friends and patrons. Mr. 
Reynolds understands the value of advertising in building up a bank’s business, and displays 
great taste and judgment in the means employed in keeping the advantages of his bank be- 
fore the public. The Des Moines National is experiencing a growth that is creditable to its 
management, its capital now amounting to $300,000, surplus and profits $91,218 and deposits 
(Nov. 25) $2,154,587. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—It is announced that the Cleveland Trust Company and Western Re- 
serve Trust Company will be consolidated, retaining the title of the former. After the merger 
is effected tne capital will be $1,750,000 and surplus $1,050,000. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Two new directors have been elected by the Mechanics’ National Bank, 
to fill vacancies caused by the retirement of J. B. Desnoyers and Charles O. Austin, the latter 
having removed to Chicago to accept the office of Vice-President of the National Bank of 
North America. The new directors of the Mechanics’ National are William Medart and H. H. 
Culver, both active and successful business men. J. A. Berninghaus was elected second 
Assistant Cashier. He entered the employ of the bank eleven vears ago as office boy and 
messenger and has worked his way up through the various clerkships. 

H. P. Hilliard, who was elected Cashier of the Mechanics’ National some weeks ago, 
recently entered upon the duties of the office. He was formerly Cashier of the Austin (Tex.) 
National Bank. 

—Speaking of business affairs in this city, the ** Globe Democrat” of a recent date said : 

* The year 1902 was the greatest one in a business way in the annals of St. Louis. The 
clearings of the city’s banks in the year aggregated $2,506,804,320. Those of 1901 were $2,270,- 
680,216. There was a gain Of $236,124,104 in the year, or about ten and one-third per cent. 
This expansion is rendered all the more striking from the fact that last year made a tremend- 
ous gain over its immediate predecessor. The gain, that is to say, in the city’s bank clearan- 
ces in 1901 over those of 1900, was $581,830,722.”" 

—The Mississippi Valley Trust Company took especial care to supply its depositors with 
new bills and coins to meet the holiday demand. This custom of using only new money at 
this season of the year tends to improve the character of the currency in circulation at all 
times, 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Fidelity Trust Company has bought the old post-office building 
at Ninth and Walnut Streets, paying $260,000 therefor. It will remodel the structure for 
banking purposes, 


Duluth, Minn. —The American Exchange Bank has leased the portion of the first fioor of 
the Exchange building not already occupied by it, and improvements will be made which, 
when completed, will give it a banking room that will be the equal of any in the State. 

It is only about three yearssince the bank’s quarters were considerably enlarged, but the 
growth of its business has been such as already to make it imperative to again increase its 
working space. 

An important feature of the extension of the bank's facilities will be the putting in of a 
safety deposit vault. An entire room will be given over to this, and it will be arranged in 
handsome style. The vault will be eight by fifteen feet in size and will have a capacity of 
%.000 boxes, 

Marietta, Ohio.—An attractive booklet has been issued by the First National Bank as a 
souvenir of its new building, which has been completed and occupied during the past year. 
The illustrations show an imposing building and handsome and well-arranged banking rooms, 
all indicating the substantial prosperity which the bank enjoys. The First National Bank 
was organized in 1863 with $50,000 capital, which has been increased until it now amounts to 
300,000 with $40,090 undivided profits. It is the policy of the present management to build 
up the surplus rather than to pay large dividends. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 

San Francisco.—It is reported that the Bank of California is about to establish a chain of 
banks in this city, each to be capitalized at about $200,000. The banks will not be branches of 
the Bank of California, but separate institutions, although the stock of each will be owned 
by the first-named bank, which will dictate the policy by which they are to be conducted. 
Each bank will have its own board of directors and officers. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 













NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 







6513—Union National Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana. Capital, $200,000. 
6514—First National Bank, Libertyville, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 
6515— First National Bank, Butler, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 
6516 -Blair County National Bank, Tyrone, Pennsylvania. Capital, $100,0U0. 
65'17—First National Bank, Quinton, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 

6518—First National Bank, Milton, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6519—Nationa!l Bank of Commerce, Mankato, Minnesota. Capita), $100,000. 
6520—City National Bank, Duluth, Minnesota. Capital, $500,000. 

6521—First National Bank, Mountainhome, Idaho. Capital, $25,000. 

6522 -Runge National Bank, Runge, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6523—First National Bank, Jasper, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6524—First National Bank, Nashville, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 

6525—Georgia National Bank, Athens, Georgia. Capital, $100,000. 

6526—First National Bank, Whiting, Indiana. Capital, $50,000. 

6527—First National Bank, Virginia, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6528-—Masontown National Bank. Masontown, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000, 

6529 -Dresden National Bank, Dresden, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6530—Dosbaugh National Bank, Cedar Vaile, Kansas. Capital, $50,000. 
6531—Citizens’ National Bank, Lehighton, Pennsylvania. Capital, $60,C00. 
6532—Farmers’ National Bank, Minnesota Lake, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6533—First National Bank, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6534—Mauch Chunk National Bank, Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. Capital, $250,000. 
6535 —Drovers’ Deposit National Bank, Chicago, Illinois. Capital, $600,000. 
6536—First National Bank, Spring Grove (P. O., Spring Forge), Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,')) 
6537—First National Bank, Lakefield, Minnesota. Capital, $26,000. 

6538—-First National Bank, Marlinton, West Virginia. Capital, $25,000. 

6539— First National Bank, Fort Gibson, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
6540—National Bank of Commerce, Holdenville, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
6541—National Bank of Pawnee City, Pawnee City, Nebraska. Capital, $50,000. 
6542— First National Bank, Tifton, Georgia. Capita), $25,000. 

6543—First National Bank, Steward, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6544—First National Bank, Waseca, Minnesota. Capital, $59,0U0. 

6545—American National Bank, Los Angeles, California. Capital, $1,000,000. 
6546—Citizens’ National Bank, Russellville, Kentucky. Capital, $25,000. 

6547—First National Bank, Sumpter, Oregon. Capital, $25,000. 

6548— People’s National Bank, Sistersville, West Virginia. Capital, $75,000. 

6549 —First National Bank, Ridgeway, Missouri. Capital, $30,000. 

6550—First National Bank, Fonda, Iowa. Capital, $25,010. 

6551 - First National Bank, Royse, Texas. Capital, $30,000. 

6552—Ossining National Bank, Ossining, New York. Capital, $100,000. 
6553—Citizens’ National Bank, Ferris, Texas. Capital, $30,000. 

6554—First National Bank, Waynesville, North Carolina. Capital, $25,000. 
6555--Kenmare National Bank, Kenmare, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6556—First National Bank of Douglas County, Castle Rock, Colorado. Capital, $25,00). 
6557—First National Bank, Tower City, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
























































































































APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 
The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Com)- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 
First National Bank, Buffalo, North Dakota; by 8. G. More, et al. 
Central National Bank, Kearney, Nebraska; by A. U. Dann, et al. 





















NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


First National Bank, Bagley, Minnesota; by Sam Olson, et al. 

First National Bank of St. Mary’s, Leonardtown, Maryland; by Francis V. King, et al. 
Bridgeport National Bank, Bridgeport, Ohio: by F. W. Henderson, et al. 

First National Bank, Snyder, Oklahoma; by C. T. Erwin, et al. 

First National Bank, Glen Ullin, North Dakota; by J. L. Mitchell, et al. 

Old National Bank. Oshkosh, Wisconsin; by Charles Schriber, et al. 

First National Bank, Grafton, Iowa; by O. H. Christians, et al. 

First National Bank, Murray, Utah; by Lewis 8S. Hills, et al. 

Rio Grande National Bank, Albuquerque, New Mexico; by H. B. Ferguson, et al. 
First National Bank, Boswell, Pennsylvania; by W. H. Morris, el al. 

Oklahoma City National Bank, Oklahoma, Oklahoma; by Wilhugh Wilkins, et al. 
National Bank of Cambridge, Cambridge, Ohio; by 8S. J. McMahon, et al. 

First National Bank, East Palestine, Ohio: by W. C. Wallace, ei al. 

City National Bank, Plattsburg, New York: by Henry A. Newton, et al. 

First National Bank, Le Roy, Illinois; by Wm. H. Dooley, et al. 

National City Bank, Waco, Texas; by W. D. Mayfield, et al. 

Central National Bank, Alamosa, Colorado; by Wesiey Staley, et al. 

Sprague National Bank, Sprague, Washington, by Wm. M. Shaw, et al. 

First National Bank, Shoshone, Idaho; by Fred W. Gooding, et al. 

First National Bank, Nez Perce, Idaho; by O. N. Collins, et al. 

First National Bank, Paonia, Colorado; by Charles L. Pike, et al. 

National Bank of Commerce, Pauls Valley, Indian Territory ; by Wm. A. Wilson, ef al. 
First National Bank, Belington, West Virginia; by H. R. Warfield, et al. 

First National Bank, Mora, Minnesota; by F. H. Wellcome, et al. 

First National Bank, Blooming Prairie, Minnesota; by O. A. Veblen, et al. 

First National Bank, Stoneboro, Pennsylvania; by G.S. White, et al. 

First National Bank, Sanford, North Carolina; by Richard M. Nelson, et al. 
Hoblitzell National Bank, Hyndman, Pennsylvania; by J. J. Hoblitzell, et al. 
Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Los Angeles, California; by Isaias W. Hellman, et al. 
First National Bank, Lone Oak, Texas; by W. C. Dowell, et al. 

First National Bank, Elgin, Oregon; by J. A. Masterton, et al. 

First National Bank, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; by W. J. Seat, et ai. 

First National Bank, Wampum, Pennsylvania; by M.S. Marquis, et al. 

First National Bank, Smithfield, Pennsylvania; by Wm. W. Parshall, et al. 
Hannibal National Bank, Hannibal, Missouri; by James P. Hinton, et al. 

First National Bank, East Peoria, Illinois; by Herbert R. Dennis, et al. 

Germania National Bank, San Francisco, California: by H. Brunner, ef al. 

First National Bank, Rimersburg, Pennsylvania; by A. B. Collner, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Kingfisher, Oklahoma; by Gross Longendyke, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Citizens’ State Bank, Balaton, Minnesota; into First National Bank. 

Citizens’ Bank, Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania; into National Bank of Turtle Creek, 
Bank of Douglas, Douglas, Arizona; into Douglas National Bank. 

Bank of Pikeville, Pikeville, Kentucky; into First National Bank. 

Augusta State Bank, Augusta, Kansas; into First National Bank. 

State Bank, Alden, Minnesota; into First National Bank. 

State Bank of Idaho, Ltd., Weiser, Idaho; into First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALASKA. 000,000 ; Pres., W. F. Botsford; Cas.,T. W. 
VALDEZ—Bank of Valdez; capital, $10,000. Phelps. 
ARKANSAS. COLORADO. 
HEBER — Cleburne County Bank; capital, CASTLE Rock — First National Bank of 
$10,000; Pres., J. R. Baker: Cas., H. F. Fix. Douglas Co. (successor to Douglas County 
MARKED TREE— Bank of Marked Tree; Pres., Bank); capital. $25,000; Vice-Pres., Upton 
W.C. Dewey. T. Smith; Cas., E. P. Brown. 
NEWPORT—Arkansas Bank and Trust Co.; CONNECTICUT. 
capital, $100,000; Pres., J. W. Grubles; Cas., STAMFORD—Fidelity Title and Trust Co.; 
Chas. G, Henry. Pres., Robert A. Fosdick; Vice-Pres., Chas. 
YELLVILLE—Miners’ Bank: capital, $5,500; ©. Miller. 
Pres., J. E. Wickersham; Cas.. K, L. Estes. GEORGIA. 
CALIFORNIA. ATHENS— Georgia National Bank (successor 
Los ANGELES— American National Bank; to Bank of the University); capital, $100,- 
(successor to California Bank); capital, $l, 000; Pres. Jno. J. Wilkins; Cas., M. M. 
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Stephenson,-—University Savings Bank; 

capital, $40,000; Pres., Jno. J. Wilkins; Cas., 

M. M. Stephenson. 

TIFTON—First National Bank: capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Asa G. Candler: Cas., O. D. 

;orman; Asst. Cas., L. J. Pope. 


IDAHO. 

MOUNTAINHOME—First National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000: Pres., G. W. Fletcher; Cas., 
W. A. Reynolds. 

ILLINOIS. 

ALTON—Alton Banking and Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $100.000: Pres., Samuel H. Wyss; Cas., 
David A. Wyckoff. 

Cuicaco—Drovers’ Deposit National Bank 
(successor to Drovers’ National Bank); 
Capital, $600,00': Pres.. Wm. H. Brintnall; 
Vice-Pres., John Brown; Cas., Wm. A. Til- 
den; Asst. Cas., Geo. M. Benedict. 

Joy—Joy Bank; capital. $10,000; Pres., Wm. 
V. Love; Cas., S. R. Amlong,. 

LIBERTYVILLE—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000: Pres., John Woolridge; Cas., H. 
G. Gardner. 

NASHVILLE—First National Bank (successor 
to Washington County Bank); capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., T. B. Needles: Cas., L. Krughoff; 
Asst. Cas., A. G. Hartnagel. 

STEWARD—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., E. L. Titus; Cas., 1. R. Titus; 
Asst. Cas., R. W. Hough. 

STRASBURG—Strasburg Bank; Pres., John A. 
Tackett; Nice-Pres., T. F. Dove; Cas., Hy. 
Faster, Jr. 

INDIANA. 

BOONVILLE—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; 
Pres. S. W. Hart; Vice-Pres., John G. 
Shryock; Cas., W. J. Veeck. 

BURLINGTON—Burlington Bank; Pres., Geo. 
E. Bruner; Cas., J. P. Haun, 

CoLUMBUS—People’s Savings Bank and Trust 
Co.;: Pres., M. O. Reemer; Cas., L. K. Ong. 

FAIRMOUNT—Fairmount Banking Co.; Pres., 
Aaron Morris; Vice-Pres., John Flanagan; 
Cas., R. A. Morris: Asst. Cas., C. R. Small. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Union National Bank; capi- 
tal, $200,009: Pres., Wm. J. Richards: Vice- 
Pres. and Cas., Robert E. Morrison; Asst. 
Cas., Fred A. Smith: additional Asst. Cas., 
H. Morrison. 

WASHINGTON—Washington Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., J. E. Thompson; Sec., M. 
S. Hastings; Treas., N. G. Read.— - Citizens’ 
Loan and Trust Co.; Pres., James W. Ogdon: 
Sec., H. H. Crooks: Asst. Sec., Wm. M. 
Aikman. 

WHITING—First National Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., G. J. Bader; Cas., Geo. H. Wil- 
son. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

BoSwELL — Bank of Boswell: Pres.,W. D. Wil- 
kins; Cas., F. M. Sterrett, Jr.; Asst. Cas., 
W. McReynolds. 

FortT GIBsON—First Nutional Bank (succes- 
sor to Bank of Fort Gibson; capital, 
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$25,000; Pres.. Connell Rogers: Cas., P. L. 

Pyle: Asst. Cas., Geo. 8. Gaines. 

HOLDEN VILLE—National Bank of Commerce 
(successor to Bank of Commerce); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Evans Scott; Cas., W. T. Mc- 
Connell. 

QUINTON— First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J.S. Todd; Cas., R. P. Brewer. 


IOWA. 
DAVENPORT—Davenport Trust Co.; capital, 
$50,000. 
ELY—Ely Bank (J. H. Smith & Sons). 
FonpDA—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Jas. F. Toy: Cas., L. A. Rothe. 
HARTLEY—German Savings Bank; capital, 
$20,000: Pres... G. R. Whitmer; Cas., G. W. 
McFarland; Asst. Cas., G. E. Knaask. 


KANSAS. 

CEDAR VALE—Dosbaugh National Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000: Pres., John Dosbaugh: Vice- 
Pres., A. J. Adam: Cas., J. M. Dosbaugh: 
Asst. Cas., C. R. Whartenby. 

HUMBOLDT—Citizens’ State Bank; capitsl, 
$5,000; Pres., E. Higginson: Cas., W. B. 
Glover. 

WHITING—State Bank; capital, $10,00): Pres., 
W. M. Hedge; Cas., C. W. Snider. 


KENTUCKY. 
HARDINSBURG — Farmers’ Bank: eapit:l, 
$7.500: Pres., M. Miller; Cas., Jno. D. Shaw. 
MILTON—Farmers’ Bank; Pres., J. H. Cal- 
van: Cas., Lon Rogers. 
RUSSELLVILLE — Citizens’ National Bank: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., T. D. Evans; Cuas.. 
H. L. Trimble. 
LOUISIANA. 
AMITE CiTY —People’s Bank; capital, $12,- 
000; Pres., B. Stern; Cas., Duncan F. Young. 
PONCHATOULA — Merchants and Farmers’ 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., Frank J. 
Campbell: Cas., P. D. Parks. 
St. MARTINSVILLE—Commercial Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., T. J. Labbe; Cas., O. J. 
Durand; Asst. Cas., F. S. Broussard. 


MARYLAND. 
SMITHSBURG—Smithsburg Bank; Pres., Keu- 
ben B. Brown: Cas., Walter D. Brennen. 


MICHIGAN. 
CLARKSTON—E. Jossman, State Bank; cani- 
tal, $20,000; Pre:., H. Walter: Vice-Pres.. 
M. Bower; Cas., R. E. Jossman. 
MINNESOTA. 
CANTON—Bank of Canton; Pres., John Ern- 
ster; Cas., H. J. Ernster. 
DENNISON—Bank of Dennison; capital, $125,- 
000; Pres., J. G.Schmidt; Cas... W. W. West- 
cott. . 
JASPER—First National Bank; capital, $25.- 
000; Pres., E. W. Davies; Cas,, i. H. Taylor. 
LAKEFIELD—First National Bank (successor 
to Citizens’ State Bank); capital, $260); 
Pres., N. J. Scott: Cas., J. W. Daubney. 
MANKATO — National Bank of Commerce 
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capital, $100,00u; Pres., A. O. Oleson’; Cas., 
Cc. L. Oleson. 

MINNESOTA LAKE —Farmers’ National Bank ; 
capital, $25,090; Pres., Herman A. Zabel; 
Cas., Wm. H. Willson. 

STAPLES —Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25 000; 
Pres., Lewis Nelson; Cxs.. M. C. Tifft; Asst. 
Cas., C. R. Vollmer. 

VrirGintA— First National Bank: capital, 
$25,009; Pres., Orrin D. Kinney, Vice-Pres., 
E. Z. Griggs; Cas., Bruce F. Britts; Asst. 
Cas.. F. W. Peet. 

WASECA—First National Bank (successor to 
Citizens’ State Bank); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., E. A. Everett; Cas., J. B. Sullivan. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

VicKSBURG — Knights of Honor Savings 
Bank: capital, $1,500; Pres.,W. E. Mollison; 
Cas., T. G. Ewing, Jr. 

MISSOURI. 

EXETER—Bank of Exeter: capital, $10,000; 
Pres., C. N. Ellston; Cas.. W. H. Martin. 
RIDGEWAY—First National Bank; capital, 
$30,000: Pres., C. C. Fordyce; Cas., W. A. 

Miner. 

St. Louts—Hamiulton Trust Co.; capital, $500,- 
000; Pres., Edward Hidden; Vice-Pres., Al- 
bert N. Edwards; Sec. and Treas., J. W. 
Perry. 

NEBRASKA. 

PAWNEE CitTy—National Bank of Pawnee 
City ; capital, $56,000; Pres., W. J. Halder- 
man; Cas., Jacob F. Halderman. 

NEW JERSEY. 

ORANGE— Mutual Trust Co.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Geo. B. Turrell; Sec. and Treas., E. 
C. Bataille. 

NEW MEXICO. 

LAS VEGAS—Plaza Trust and Savings Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., Jefferson Raynolds: 
Cas , Hatlett Raynolds. 

NEW YORE. 

JAMAICA—Bank of Long Island; capital, 
$500,000; Pres., S. R. Smith; Cas., W. D. 
Llewellyn; Asst. Cas.,W. H. D. Nimmoand 
G. W. Craft. 

New YorK—Windsor Trust Co.; capital, $1,- 
000,000; Pres., Chas. H. Van Brunt: Vice- 
Pres., Robert H. McCurdy, James A. Bur- 
den, Jr., and John Alvin Young; Treas.,, 
Ford Huntington; Sec., A. Gordon Norrie. 

OSSINING—Ossining National Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Geo. F. Secor; Cas., H. M. 
Carpenter. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

RicH SQUARE -Bank of Rich Square; capi- 
tal, $4,800; Pres., Wm. H.S. Burgwyn; Cas., 
K. Baugham., 

WAYNESVILLE -First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,009; Pres., G. W. Maslin. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

CayUGA—Cayuga State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. H. Withington; Cas., R. B. 
Withington. 


CHANGES, ETC. 
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KENMARE—Kenmare National Bank; (suc- 
cessor to Kenmare State Bank); cupital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. N. Fox; Cas., P. M. Cole. 

MILTON—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000 ; Cas., Hans G. Halverson. 

TOWER CitTy—First National Bank; (suc- 
cessor to State Bank): capital, $25,000; 
Pres., R. P. Sherman; Cas., 8S. F. Sherman. 


OHIO. 

BuTLER—First National Bank (successor to 
Richland County Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Isaac Hess; Cas., |. Shaffer. 

DRESDEN-— Dresden Nationa) Bank; capital, 

25,000; Pres., Wm. C. Copland; Cas., John 
Hornung, 

EDGERTON—Edgerton State Bank Co. (sue- 
cessor to Farnham & Co.); capital; 325,000; 
Pres., E. A. Farnham; Cas.. Irving L. 
Burke. 

FostorrA—Commercial and Savings Bank: 
Pres., E. J. Cunningham; Cas., J. D. Me- 
Donel; Asst. Cas., C. A. Tribble. 

FREDERICKSBURG—Citizens’ Bank. 


OKLAHOMA. 
CARNEY—Carney State Bank ; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., H. M. Johnson; Cas., M. A. Smith. 
Enrp—American State Bank: capital, $15,000; 
Pres., John Murphy; Cas., John P. Cook. 
HtntoN—Hinton State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Geo. W. Bellamy; Cas., Harrison W. 
Miller. 
SNYDER — Kiowa County Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., S. D. Bailey; Cas., Otto J. 
Hellwig: Asst. Cas., J. B. Hines. 


OREGON. 
SUMPTER—First National Bank; (successor 
to First Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., J. H. 
Robbins; Cas., R. H. Miller. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS—First National Bank 
(successor to Farmers’ Savings Bank); cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., J. Balord; Cas.. L. G. 
Marcy; Asst. Cas., Nelson H. Bertram. 

LEHIGHTON— Citizens’ National Bank; capi- 
tal, $60,000; Pres., C. H. Seidle; Cas., A.S. 
Beisel. 

MASONTOWN — Masontown National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. W. Sterling ; Cas., 
S. F. Hogue. 

MaucH CHUNK— Mauch Chunk National 
Bank; capital, $250,000; Pres., M. S. Kem- 
merer; Cas., Edgar Twining: Asst. Cashiers, 
S.S. Smith and Ira G. Ross. 

PITTSBURG—German-American Savings and 
Trust Co.; capital, $1,000,600; Pres., William 
Zoller; Vice-Pres. and Treas., O. P. Coch- 
ran.-—Potter Title;and;Trust Co.; capital, 
$200,000; Pres., John L. Potter; Sec., R. C. 
Weigel. 

SPRING GROVE—(P. O. Spring Forge) First 
National Bank; capital, $50,009; Pres. WL. 
Glatfelter; Cas., A. H. Strauffer. 

TyRONE—Blair County Nationa! Bank (suc- 
cessor to Blair Co. Banking Co.); capital, 
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$100,000; Pres., A. G. Morris; Vice-Pres., F. 
K. Lukenbach ; Cas., T. J. Gates. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CHESTER--White Bros.; capita), $20,000; Cas., 
C. B. Betts, Jr. 

GAFFNEY—Gaffney Savings Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., F. G. Stacy; Vice-Pres., J. 
G. Wardlaw; Cas., D. C. Ross. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

CLAREMONT--First State Bank (successor to 
Scandia-American Bank); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., E. A. Amundson; Cas.,W. E. Stevens; 
Asst. Cas., R. B. Stevens. 

SENECA—State Bank: capital, $2,500; 
E. O. Hanson; Cas., Wm. J. Mundt. 

TENNESSEE. 

SHARON—Bank of Sharon; capital, $12,000; 
Pres., B. F. Jones; Vice-Pres., J. H. Parish; 
Cas., W. E. Tansil; Asst. Cas., B. T. Bondu- 
rant. 


Pres., 


TEXAS. 
FERRIS—Citizens’ National Bank; (successor 
to Carpenter, Crum and Henry); capital, 
$30,000; Pres., A. P. Henry; Cas., J. A. Car- 
penter. 

ROYSE -First National Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., J. N. Miller; Cas., J. D. Miller. 
RuNGE—Runge National Bank; capita}. $25,- 
000; Pres., J. 8S. Powell; Cas., J. G. Talk. 

W ASHINGTON. 
Krupp -Bank of Krupp; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Chas, Peterson; Cas., A. J. Swanson; 
Mer., A. R. Swanson. 
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PALOUSE—Palouse State Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., C. H. Patten; Cas., George M. 
Swartwood; Asst. Cas., A. R. Patten. 

SPRAGUE—J. F. Green & Co.; A. G. Mitchem, 
Mgr.; Cas., C. B. Charles. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
LITTLETON—Exchange Bank. 
MARLINTON—First National Bank (successor 

to Pocahontas Bank ; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
George P. Moore: Cas., E. H. Smith. 

SISTERVILLE—People’s National Bank; capi- 
tal, $75,000; Pres., G. B. West; Cas., T. “. 
Neal. 

WISCONSIN. 

FREDERIC— Bank of Frederic ; capital, $5,0); 
Cas., Lewis A. Copeland. 

HILLsBoRO—Hillsboro State Bank (succes- 
sor to Citizens’ Bank); capital, $15,000; 
Pres., E. V. Wernick; Cas., Ed. Hammer. 

LUXEMBURG—Bank of Luxemburg; capit:l, 
$5,000; Pres., Ed. Decker, Jr.; Cas., Nathan 
Decker. 

CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

CRANBROOK — Imperial Bank of Canada; 

Mer., F. H. Marsh. 

MANITOBA. 
Mr1rAMt— Bank of Hamilton. 
ONTARIO. 

OAKVILLE - Bank of Toronto. 
PETROLIA —Metropolitan Bank. 
SCHOMBERG—Traders’ Bank of Canada; Mer., 

A. R. Heiler. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL ETC. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON — Riggs National Bank: no 
second Vice-Pres. in place of James M. 
Johnston; Henry H. Flather, Asst. Cas. 


HAW AII. 
WAILUKU—First National Bank: Charles M. 
Cooke, Pres., in place of W. J. Lowrie. 


ILLINOIS. 

CuniIcaGco—Garden City Banking and Trust 
Co.; titled changed to Metropolitan Trust 
and Savings Bank. 

CoLFAx—J. W. Arnold & Co.; John W. Ar- 
nold, deceased. 

GRANITE CiTy—First National Bank: E. W. 
Fiegenbaum, Pres., in place of E. P. Kesh- 
ner. 

INDIANA. 

BLUFFTON—Wells County Bank; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS — Indiana Trust Co., Frank 
Martin, Treas. in place of Henry Wetzel. 
LAFONTAINE—Lafontaine Bank; James G. 

Harper, Cas., deceased. 

RUSSIAVILLE — First National Bank; H. M. 
Brubaker,{Cas. in place of Lowell W. Cox. 
SHERIDAN—First National State Bank; F.G. 
Kassebaum, Cas. in place of O. A. Cox; 
L. W. Cox, Asst. Cas. in place of F. G. Kas- 

sebaum., 





INDIAN TERRITORY. 
OKMULGEE — Citizens’ National Bank: J. %. 
Todd, Pres. in place of Samuel Rose; D. M. 
Smith, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. O’Bricn. 
SULPHUR—First National Bank; J.M. Bay- 
less, Pres. in place of N. C. Hilburn. 


IOW A. 

DECORAH— Winneshiek County State Bank: 
successor to Winneshiek Co. Bank. 

FOREST City—Forest City National Bank; 
B. H. Thomas, Cas. in place of G. 8. Gilbert- 
son. 

GOLDFIELD—Citizens’ State Bank; capital 
reduced to $25,000. 

JEWELL JUNCTION — First National Bank: 
Att. Alexander, Cas. in place of A. Alexun- 
der, deceased. 

KANSAS. 

OSBORNE—First National Bank; C. W. Lan- 
dis, Cas. in place of P. G. Walker: C. D. 
Jones, Asst. Cas.in place of C. W. Landis. 

LOUISIANA. 

HoMER—Homer National Bank: C. O. Fer- 
guson, Pres. in place of Wm. P. Otts; Jolin 
S. Young, Vice-Pres. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE—National Bank of Commerce: 
James R. Edmunds, Vice-Pres.; Magruder 
Powell, Asst. Cas, 






































NEW BANKS, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—Home Savings Bank ; Chas. J. Hay- 
den, Treas., deceased. 

CAMBRIDGE—Cambridge Trust Co.; George 
Howland Cox, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
National City Bank; William A. James, 
Asst. Cas. 

FALL R1vER—Metacomet National Bank; 8. 
B. Chase, Pres. in place of Thomas J. Bor- 
den, deceased; Milton Reid, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Geo. H. Hawes, deceased. 

GLOUCESTER—First National Bank; George 
Bradford, Pres., deceased. 


MICHIGAN. 

BESSEMER— First National Bank; William Q. 
Prince, Cas., resigned. 

JACKSON—People’s National Bank; B. M. De 
Lamater, Pres. in place of W. R. Reynolds; 
John O’Brien, Vice-Pres. in place of B. M. 
De Lamater; Wiley R. Reynolds, additional 
Vice-Pres. 





MINNESOTA. 

ALBERT LEA — First National Bank; C. B. 
Kellar, Pres.,in place of Harry Jones; Al- 
fred Christopherson, Cas.——Security Na- 
tional Bank; G. D. Freeman, Asst. Cas. 

FerGus FALLS—Scandia State Bank; E. J. 
Breen, Pres.; Geo. A. Woodhouse, Vice- 
Pres.; A. G. Anderson, Cas.; C. A. Root, 
Asst, Cas, 

WELLS - First National Bank; C. H. Draper, 
Cas, in place of A. O. Oleson. 

WHEATON — First National Bank; Stephen 
Hopkins, Cas. in place of Rud Anderson. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
MACON—Bank of Macon; W. H.Schales, Vice- 
Pres., deceased. 


MISSOURI. 

BETHANY—Harrison County Bank; capital 
increased to $75,000. 

CARROLLTON— First National Bank; E. E. Es- 
tle, Cas. in place of T. B. Goodson. 

EDGERTON—Bank of Edgerton; capital in- 
creased to $20,000. 

RICHLAND—Pulaski County Bank; capital 
increased to $20,000. 

Str. Lours—St. Louis Union Trust Co.; A. H. 
Stille, Sec. in place of Geo. A. H. Mills; 
Frank V. Dubrouellett, Asst. Trust Officer; 
F. X. Ryan, Asst. Sec. Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank ; Pope Sturgeon, Asst. Cas., re- 
signed; Joseph L. Hanley, Asst. Cas., re- 
signed; J. A. Berninghaus, 2d Asst. Cas. 

TARKIO—First National Bank; E. N. Raines, 
and J. W. Hanna, Asst. Cas. 

MONTANA. 

KALISPELL--Conrad National Bank; W. G. 
Conrad, Pres. in place of C. E. Conrad, de- 
ceased. 





NEBRASEA. 
BLOOMSIELD—First National Bank; A. H. 
Banks, Vice-Pres.; Wm. Berridge. Asst. 
Cas. 
CAMBRIDGE — First National Bank; C. M. 
Brown, Pres.: Chas. Monsel, Asst. Cas. 
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NEW JERSEY. 
ORANGE — Orange National Bank: stock 
transferred to U.S. Mortgage and Trust. 


NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN—Stuyvesant Heights Bank; Hy. 
A. Belden, Cas. 

BuFFALO—Marine National Bank; Henry H. 
Persons, Vice-Pres., resigned. 

ELMIRA—Chemung Canal Trust Co.; succes- 
sor to Chemung Canal Bank and Elmira 
Trust Co.; capital, $1,000,000. 

KINGSTON —State of New York National 
Bank; James Van Leuven, President, de- 
ceased. 

LARCHMONT—Larchmont National Bank ; G. 
E. Ide, Pres. in place of Joseph H. Sterling, 
deceased; no Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. E. 
Ide. 

LE Roy—Bank of Le Roy and Citizens’ Bank; 
consolidated under former title. 

NEW YorK— Mercantile Trust Co.; Henry 
C. Deming, President in place Louis Fitz- 
gerald, resigned. —— Gallatin National 
Bank; H. P. Monson, Asst. Cas. 
Morton Trust Co.; Eugene E. Varet. Asst. 
Sec., deceased. — National Bank of the U. 
S. and Western National Bank: merged 
under title of Western Bank of the United 
States; capital, $10,000,000. ——- Broadway 
Savings Bank; Peter Cumming, Pres. in 
place of Francis A. Palmer, deceased.—— 
De Haven & Townsend; Henry Lester 
Townsend, deceased.—— Edward C. Jones & 
Co.; title changed to E. Clarence Jones & 
Co.— Horace L. Hotchkiss & Co.: Horace 
L. Hotchkiss, retired. Equitable Trust 
Co.: capital increased to $3,000,000.—Na- 
tional Park Bank; capital increased to 
$3,000,000.——J. P. Morgan & Co.; Robert 
Bacon retired from firm. 

NORTHPORT -— First National Bank; Wm. A. 
Strawson, Cas. in place of Chas. F. Broach. 

RocHESTER—German-American Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $590,000 ; surplus increased 
to $750,000. 

WHITE PLAINS—Central Bank of Westches- 
ter Co.; Wm. H. Albro, Pres., deceased. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

KENSAL—First State Bank; W. G. Tubbs, 
Pres. in place of P. W. Miller, dedeased ; 
Chris Bredahl, Vice-Pres. 

STARKWEATHER—First National Bank: H. 
E. Baird, Vice-Pres.; T. J. Dougherty, Cas. 

OHIO. 

CLEVELAND—American Exchange National 
Bank: Geo. K. Ross, Pres. in place of Rich- 
ard M. Parmly; W. H. Scriven, Vice-Pres. 
in place of Geo. K. Ross; E. C. Vermillion, 
Cas. ir place of E. G. Gilbert. ——Cleveland 
Trust Co. and Western Reserve Trust Co.; 
consolidated under former title. 

ELMWOOD PLACE—First National Bank: W. 
Laidlaw, Pres. in place of Geo. E. Pfau; 
Alfred Hess, Vice-Pres. in place of C, F. 
Pratt. 
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PLYMOUTH—First National Bank; D. F. Ir- 
win, Pres. in place of W. B. Cuykendall. 
OKLAHOMA. 
CUSHING — Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; 

capital increased to $15,000. 

GUTHRIE—Guthrie National Bank; Frank 

- Dale, Pres. in place of J. W. McNeal; A. J. 
Seay, Vice-Pres.; Robert Sohlberg, Cas. 

OKEENE First National Bank: G. W. Mar- 
quardt, Pres. in place of H. C. Boardman; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of Chris Hauser: C. 
D. Boardman, Cas. in place of J. C. Fisher. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BuTLER—Butler Savings Bank ; succeeded by 
Butler Sav. & Trust Co. 

ERIE —- Second National Bank; William M. 
Wallace, Cas., deceased. 

HAWLEY—First National Bank; V. A. 
Decker, Cas. 

JOHNSONBURG--Johnsonburg National Bank: 
M. M. Armstrong, Pres. in place of F. 8. 
Johnson: R. Stutz, Vice-Pres. in place of 
M. M. Armstrong. 

PHILADELPHIA— Equitable Trust Co.; How- 
ard B. French, Pres. in place of Wm. F. 
Harrity.—Commercial Trust Co.: Horatio 
G. Lloyd, Pres.;: Thomas De Witt Cuyler 
and James M. Hyde, Vice-Pres. — Morris 
& Whitehead; succeeded by Morris Bros. 
& Christensen.— -De Haven & Townsend; 
Henry Lester Townsend, deceased. 

PHILIPSBURG — First National Bank; J. E. 
Fryberger, Cas. in place of F. K. Luken- 
bach. 

PirTsBU RG — Marine National Bank: William 
W. O’Neil, Pres., deceased.—-Fidelity Ti- 
tle and Trust Co.; capital increased to $2,- 
000,000.——First National Bank; Thos. C. 
Griggs, Asst. Cas. in place of Robert D. 
Book; F. H. Richard, additional Asst. Cas. 
— Monongahela National Bank; capital 
increased to $1,000,000. 

ROCHESTER—Rochester National Bank; Jno. 
A. Miiler, Prez; in place of James G. Mitch- 
ell; Curtis C. Ross, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Wm. J. Mellon. 

WAYNESBURG — American National Bank ; 
capital increased to $200,000; surplus, $130,- 


RHODE ISLAND. 
NEWPORT—Union National Bank; no Pres. 
in place of Robert S. Barker, deceased; 
_ John H. Crosby, Vice-Pres. —-Commercial 
National Bank; Isaac M. Potter, Pres., de- 
ceased. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTON -- Carolina Savings Bank and 
G. W. Willliams & Co.; Geo. W. Williams, 
' Pres., deceased. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BRIDGEWATER — Farmers and Merchants’ 
State Bank; J. H. Anderson Cas, 
IRoQuOIS—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
_L. L. Lostutter, Pres., resigned. 
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REDFIELD — Redfield National Bank; C. M. 
Henry, Cas. in place of H. C. Meier. 

WEBSTER—First National Bank; D. B. Com)- 
ton, Vice-Pres.; John Lienlokken, Asst. 
Cas, 

TEXAS. 

AMARILLO--FirstNational Bank; Ray Wheat- 
ley and R. H. Collier, Asst. Cas.—Amarillo 
National Bank; J. T. Sneed, Jr., Cas. in 
place of W.S. Maddrey. 

AustTin—Austin National Bank; William H 
Folts, Cas. in place of H. P. Hilliard. 

CARTHAGE — Merchants and Farmers’ N:- 
tional Bank: C. H. Pollard, Asst. Cas. 

ITASCA--Itasca National Bank; Charles E. 
Martin, Pres. in place of Rufus Martin, de- 
ceased. 

MESQUITE—First National Bank; capital in- 
creased to $50,000. 

ROCKPORT--First National Bank of Aransas 
Pass; Charles G. Johnson, Pres, in place o! 
E. A. Stevens; A. L. Bruhl, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Chas. G. Johnson. 


VIRGINIA. 

BERKLEY -- Merchants and Planters’ Bank ; 
capital increased to $50,0U0. 

CULPEPER — Second National Bank: J. B 
Stringfellow, Cas. in place of E. Rixey. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

WHEELING— Dollar Bank and Wheeling Title 
and Trust Co.; consolidated. 

SEYMOUR--State Bank; capital increased to 
$60,000. 

WAUPACA—National Bank of Waupaca; H. 
E. Miles, Vice-Pres. in place of John F. Jar- 
dine; no Asst. Cas. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


COLORADO. 
SILVERTON—Bank of Silverton. 
FLORIDA. 
SANFORD—Sanford Loan and Trust Co. 
NEW YORK. 

DEPOSsIT— Deposit National Bank. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
HYNDMAN—National Bank of South Penn- 

sylvania; in bands of Keceiver, December 

16. 

TEXAS. 

GRAND SALINE—First National Bank; in 

voluntary liquidation December 15, 
NACOGDOCHES—A. Wettermark & Son. 
ROCKWALL—E. W. Hardin & Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

WeEstTBY—Bank of Westby. 


CANADA, 
ONTARIO. 
OAKVILLE—C. W. Anderson & Son. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
CARAQUET—Royal Bank of Canada. 














NATIONAL BANK RETURNS—RESERVE CITIKS. 


By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in al] 
These are published 
below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of July 16, 1902, and 


the reserve cities, at the date of the call on November 25, 1902. 


September 15, 1902, 
of the comparison. 
are published in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE exclusively. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 
The complete returns of National banks in the reserve cities 


RESOURCES, July 16, 1902. Sept.15, 1902. Nov.25,1902, 
inant cnnceusieeenatonteeneseasaenns $619,975,434 $607,058,485 $607,300,045 
tilde euch ie itt ceed tim ebinbaentnewks 354,427 213,583 677,170 
U.S. bonds to secure Circulation,........cccccccccccsccces 33,635,000 35,835,000 46,546,500 
U.S. bonds to secure U. 8S. Pi itniitcntetecnenenemien 39,783,000 39,783,000 33, 550,500 
i atte eernceeseeneeesesedoseehnenes $71,710 541,350 "356,570 
re i, i i cn. conse gegeuseeeeseceeos cones 3, 182,693 3,254,480 3,462,018 
i i onan oe eenn cba eemakebNeea eine 90,775,980 91,879,050 102,858,781 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...............060: 17 396,065 17,848,316 18,580,848 
Other real estate and mortgages owned...............055 2°351, 972 2,351,840 2,282,693 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).......... 45,691,704 45,729,682 _— 676 
Due from State banks and bankers..............eeeeeeees 5,926, 5,062, 215 ,433,939 
rr ie cccoedeeeseseoseoneses jj. aeee0 jo ..eeeese qj. . ssnene 
CROGHKS G2 OCROF CRS ILCTAS....cccccc coccccccccccccccces 4,660,028 5,097,596 3,535,905 
Exchanges for clearing-house.........cceccccccccccccceces 177,188,471 251,269,187 167,926,503 
rn Cr Ps , .... scscceceseeeseeesesocoosee 1,180,317 736, 944 1,088,589 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and Bvecccccccccs 76,748 68,569 86,097 

*Lawful money reserve in ‘pank, viz. 

ell eh eee eee eee eeeeded 9s eennbmbine 4,474,720 65,847 3,876,574 
Gee RUOIET COPGTONONE occ cccccccccccccccccosesccsces 61,290,590 36° 08" 910 69,028,780 
Gold clearing-house certificates..............ccccccccecs 69,160,000 78, 825, 000 65,245,000 
titted eandedeadesiedeessesiecaessenes 81,863 88 91,787 
BEIVOP THORSUTY COTCIBORIOE.. coc ccccccccccccccccccecceces 20,993,004 16, 070, 494 15,636,531 
TN ETE 807,369 au 732,275 
TTT A eT 478,69: 47, 3125 f 46,103,069 
U.S. certificates of deposit TPP C—Eiccce jo. sse008 g.§§. sepeee § _ 90 ae 
Five per cent. redemption fund with Treasurer......... 1,653,307 1,772,663 2,311,072 
son. nccucneeensesbwaescoeesnows 221,161 30,502 1,262,696 
Tip dikctbaviheutetsisineaenenensebeutsieenesbinns $1,255, 163,901 $1,293,735,350 $1,251,698,624 

LIABILITIES, 

I i i ceil dee meee aimidebe asi $90,600,006 $90,600,000 $92,010,000 
isin eine dt tiene hebbeneeiediendieeekeseenieke 63,520, ‘000 63,520,000 65,180.L00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid... ...... 35, 18,47 1 a6, 800, 628 40,126,143 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand........ 31,947,787 879. 177 45,855, 855 
State bank notes outstanding. iesesaneeeeeiieestennies 16,542 6,542 16,5 
Due to other National banks................cccccccccccess 265.914.766 248 283.238 243, 024. 455 
Due to State banks and bankers........... pnbneneeeneanes 180,191,811 165,391, ao 157,744,759 
I a i il a en 125,286 66, 70, "842 
TLE LITT TT L I 537,394,138 603. 565, a4 542, 397 413 
i REET I ae a nn 39, 343, 320) 39 355,862 41,708, 637 
Deposits Oe Bln ie SE GEN, wc ccc ccescosecesocees 362,540 4()3,849 "391.755 
Notes and a ‘rediscounted bhademenébaneeneekenieeeedee: jj s660bn66 qj. “Gite jj seasons 
ti ctietiniiiieneneenieeetteceeneneines  . semeenes 100, ee 
Liabi ities than than those above stated................ 10,679,237 10, 852.415 23,172,219 
nn ee $1. 255.163. 901 $1, 208, 785, 350 $1,251 ,698, 624 
Average Dis cacennnegegsannseuninaweesenunmenne 63 p. c. 0 p. c. 28.41 p. c. 
* Total lawful money reserve in bank ............. $907,080,192 $184,302,882 $200,714,016 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YORK, January 3, 1903. 

MONEY STRINGENCY, A BREAK IN THE STOCK MARKET, and a subsequent recovery 
made the month just closed an important one in financial circles. For several weeks 
the money market had been more or less stringent, and considerable apprehension 
had been excited over the possibility of a money panic occasioned by the accumula- 
ting of funds in financial institutions in preparation for the usual heavy disburse- 
ments for January interest anddividends. It isestimated that the payments on this 
account in the current month will exceed $132,000,000, and surpass all previous rec- 
ords, 

It is very well understood that preparation for the payment of so large a sum 
must be made some time ahead, and this means a temporary locking up of funds. 
The money market reflected the fears of financial circles and call money advanced 
while liquidation in the stock market set in. On the 12th there was a very serious 
slump in the prices of securities and on that date and on the 15th very many stocks 
recorded the lowest prices of the year. 

On December 15, when call money was ruling at ten per cent., a number of 
banks and bankers in New York city, among them J. P. Morgan & Co., the National 
City Bank, the National Bank of Commerce, the Hanover National, the Western Na- 
tional, the Chase National, the First National, the National Park, the Corn Ex- 
change, the Chemical and the Bank of New York, formed an emergency pool of 
$50,000,000, and announced that this sum would be loaned shouid the necessity for it 
arise. No portion of the money was actually loaned, but the creation of the pool 
served to check a money panic. On the last days of the month call money reached 
fifteen per cent., but it had no effect upon the stock market, which was both strong 
and active. 

There were no other special features during the month, and as the year came to 
a close there was practical unanimity of opinion that the year had been a prosper- 
ous one, and that the future held bright prospects of a continuance of good times. 
The dealings in stocks in December were nearly as large as in the corresponding 
month of 1901, aggregating 15,700,000 shares. This compares with 16,700,000 
shares in 1901 and 23,400,000 shares in 1900. Sales of bonds aggregated $61,000,000 
as compared with $75,000,000 in 1901. 

Next to 1901 the transactions at the New York Stock Exchange in the year 1902 
were the largest ever recorded. The sales of stocks amounted to 188,500,000 shares 
against 266,000,000 shares in 1901 and 138,000,000 shares in 1900. The sales of bonds 
were $890,000,000 against $999,000,000 in 1901 and $578,000,000 in 1900. A few years 
ago the total business of the Stock Exchange was only about 50,000,000 shares and 
$800,000,000 bonds in a year, so it is evident enough that there has been a very re 
markable growth in the business of Wall Street in recent years. 

At the present time no question is more seriously considered or more widely dis 
cussed in financial circles than that which relates to the maintenance of a sufficient 
supply of money. It is not improbable that a review of the changes in our mone 
tary supply in the last few years would be of as much general interest as the consid 
eration of any other possible phase of this question. In the last seven years there 
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has been a most extraordinary increase in the stock of money in the country, as in. 


dicated by the following table : 


Stock OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| | | 
‘United States’ 


National 


JANUARY 1. Gold. notes. Total. 


| 





$597, 927,254 
692, 947,212 
745, 037,596 
949,526,013 

1,016,009;857 

1,108,541,829 

1,176, VIZ 53 

1.246, 876.715 


Silver. | 


| $625,084,167 


630,299,380 


| 634,503,065 


639,024,225 
644,165,342 


| 653,656,981 
| 661,303,998 


672,921,048 


$346,681 016 
346,681,016 
346,681,016 
346,681,016 
346,681,016 
346,681,016 
346,681,016 


| 346,681,016 


bank notes. | 


| $213,716, 973, 
233 


663, 118 
229, 014, ‘641 
243,817,870 
246,277,223 
340,141,175 
360, 289.726 
384, 929, 34 


| $1,783 409,410 


1, 905 J, 8 590, 7 (ob 
1, 955 236,318 
2,179, 049,124 
2) 253,133,438 
2 »449,021,001 
2'544.446,89)3 
2° 651,408,558 


| 

Since 1896 the increase in the money supply has been $868,000,000 of which 
$649,000,000 was gold, $48,000,000 silver and $171,000,000 National bank notes. 
Except in the year 1901. when the increase in National bank notes was $94,000,000, 
our main source of increase has been gold. Yet in the last four years we have 
imported less than $25,000,000 gold net, while in that time our gold supply has 
increased nearly $300,000,000. Merely keeping our domestic production has served 
to increase our stock of gold very substantially. 

The greater portion of the increased stock of money has gone into use. The 
United States Treasury has absorbed nearly $100,000,000 of the total $868 000,000 
increase since 1896, leaving $768,000,000 gone into the hands of the people and the 
banks. But the Treasury holds nearly $400,000,000 more money than it did seven 
years ago, and of this increase $300,000,000 is represented by an increase in coin held 
against certificates outstanding. 

UNITED StTaTeEs TREASURY. 
Certificates 
outstanding. 
$533,344, 856 
529,044,460 
560,012,217 
542,939,995 
655,077,964 
117,977,491 
765,929,698 
833, 99,877 


MONEY IN THE 


Total. 

$737,547 ,542 
784,411,796 
794,147,895 
824,687,707 
927,813,232 
993,746,613 
1,059,748.601 
1,136,617,534 


Cash owned, 
$204,202,686 
255,367,336 
234,135,678 
281,747,712 
272,735,268 
275,769,122 
293,818,903 
302,707 657 


JANUARY 1, 
ili a ca tae i as eed 
ee ee 


That there is now stored in the vaults of the Treasury so large a sum of money, 
principally coin, as $1,136,000,000 is of itself of no little moment. The further fact 
that nearly $834,000,000 of it is stored to protect the holders of paper currency is 
also significant of the preference the American people have for paper over coin when 
it comes to the actual use of money. Our next table shows the character of the 
notes or certificates against which this $834,000,000 of cash is held in the Treasury : 


CERTIFICATES IN CIRCULATION. 


Treasury 
notes of 
1890. 


Gold 
certificates. 


Silver 
certificates. 


Currency 


certificates. | Lota. 


JANUARY 1. 





$115, 726,769 $31,605,000 
84.171, 21 50,330,000 

103,443,936 

94,942,741 

86, 934, 351 


$533,344, 851) 
529,044,460) 
560, "012.213 
542, 939,99 
655,077.96 { 
717,977,491 


$336 ,076,648 
306,655, 800 
376 695,592 
392,331,995 
395,040,816 


422. 399.403 
449,492,892 
463,570,632 











765, 929, 69% 
833, 909,877 
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It will be observed that gold certificates have increased far out of proportion to 
the increase in the other forms of paper representatives of money in the Treasury. 
The increase of silver certificates has largely been merely an offset to the decrease 
in Treasury notes of 1890. The issue of currency certificates has ceased and the 
Treasury notes are being extinguished. From less than ten per cent. of the total 
certificates outstanding in 1896 gold certificates have increased to more than forty 
per cent. of the total now in use. 

The main sources of our increased money supply in recent years have been gold 
and National bank notes. As already noted the increase in bank-note currency since 
1896 has been $171,000,000, while nearly $140,000,000 of this increase has been in the 
last three years. During the latter period the growth of the National banking sys- 
tem has been greatly stimulated by the act of March, 1900. In three years the num- 
ber of National banks has increased nearly 1,000. The development of the system 
since 1896 is shown in the following table : 


NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATEs. 








Surplus and — 
DECEMBER. Number. Capital. und teldod I ye ogy Total resources. 
profits. — 
iia tiii iain dedrteababia 3,661 $647,186,395 $: 343,131,904 $1,639,688,394 $3, a 115,773 
EE | 3,607 629,655,365 341, "710 3 574 1,916,630,252 3. 213,776 
ere 3,590 620,516,245 $41, 099, 384 2,225,269.813 4. 31330. 519 
i Serer | 3.602 606,725,265 364,326,549 2,380,610,361 4,475,343,924 
i 3,942 632,353,405 403,893,261 2,623,997, oe 5.142. 089,693 
Ene 4. 291 665,310,664 448,895,279 2,964,417 96 §,722,7 30, 635 
ee 4,601 705,535,417 495,610,466 3900 273 804 6,113,928,913 





*September 15. 


The expansion of the National banking system is only one evidence of the pros- 
perous conditions which have prevailed throughout the country for several years 
past. It is not possible here to refer to all the evidences of these conditions. They 
are to be gleaned in innumerable fields. All railroad, as well as banking statistics 
confirm the view that the past year has been exceptionally favorable. The estimates 
of the ‘‘ Railroad Gazette” make the new mileage built by railroads in the United 
States in 1902 larger than any previous year since 1888, the total beiag 6,026 miles, 
agaist 5,368 miles in 1901, and only 1,428 miles in 1895. There were 164,547 cars 
built during the year, the largest ever constructed in a single year, and an increase 
of 25,542 over the output of 1901. The locomotives built numbered 4,070, as against 
3,384 in 1901, and the cost of those built last year is estimated at $48,000,000. 

The iron trade has experienced a year of unparalleled activity and orders for iron 
are sufficient to exhaust the supply for months tocome. The Bureau of Statistics 
reports that the imports of iron and steel manufactures in 1902 probably amounted 
to more than $40.000,000. In 1899 they were only $12,000,000. Such an increase in 
the face of a domestic production of pig iron last year probably exceeding 17,500,- 
000 tons as against 15,878,000 tons in 1901, is a sufficient commentary on the situa- 
tion so far as the iron trade is concerned, but the following table, prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics, will be found of exceptional interest : 


——-Production of-—— Importation 
YEAR. Pig Tron. Steel. of pig iron, 
Tons, Tons. Tons. 
oiseneneee ET vio 


eevee eeeveveevneeeeee eee eaeeeeeeeeeeeeneereeeeaee 
eeeeeveeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeae 
eeeeew eee eeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeneereeeeeeeeeeeees 
eerererereeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


9 . 
COC H OH EEHEHEHEHHEEEEEEHEHHEEEHEH ETE EEE EES e . 13, 473, 595 é 
EERE pre neer nnn *17,500,000 *15,000, 000 +575, 000 


* Estimated. + December imports estimated. 
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In our foreign trade there has been a falling off in exports as compared with 
1901, while imports have increased. The shortage in our crops last year is largely 
responsible for the loss in exports, while exports of manufactures show an increase, 
The figures for the last month of the year have not been compiled, but for the eleven 
months of each of the past two years the showing is as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
i id oe ee tear aneias ous $203,448,487 $193,133,017 
Crude manufacturer’s materials 274,356, 147 318,110,083 
Manufacturers’ materials, partly manuf’d 79,061,141 89,493,516 
ee 126,055,692 149,611,848 

117,504,764 124,617,093 

I ecnccsneedinneedmeneeeuenion $809,426,231 $874,965,557 

DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 

I ik 666 666 6006600 600060068860 $845,678,850 $715,771,314 
Manufactures 362,392,181 377,635,961 
Products of the mines........... bebetesdeoenseies 37,614,960 33,207,024 
Products of the forest 46,761,217 48,261,040 
Products of the fisheries ........cccccoccccccccces 6,314,222 7,863,430 
Ns ide deuanieebenaiadasbe’ 3,999,105 4,638,695 


ee $1,302,760,535 $1,187,377,464 
ED cidicndcedddcccccescoeesocesececeses 25,425,596 24,332,599 


TE $1,328,186,131 $1,212,710,063 


—11 months ending Nov.— 
1901. 1902. 


While the crops of 1901 were short no complaint is to be heard of the results of 
last year. Corn, oats, rye and barley are all the largest crops ever harvested, while 
the wheat yield has been exceeded only twice, in 1898 and 1901. The acreage, pro- 
duction and value of the principal farm crops in 1902 have been reported by the De- 
partment of agriculture, as follows : 

Production 


Acres. Buahels. farm value 
Dec. 1, 1902. 


94,043,613 2,523,648,312 $1,017,017 349 

28,581,426 411,788,666 206,727 A475 

17,620,998 258,274,342 155,496,642 

28,653,144 987,842,712 303,584,852 

4,661,063 134,954,023 61,898,634 

1,978,548 33,630,592 17,080,793 

804,889 14,529,770 8,654,703 

2,965,587 284,632,787 134,111,436 

39,825,227 *59,857,576 542,036,364 

1,030,734 +821,823,963 80,472,506 

it ie eee ee ee eae es 3,739,700 29,284,880 30,814,661 
* Tons. + Pounds. 


As compared with 1901 the value of the corn crop of 1902 shows an increase of 
$95,000,000 ; oats, of $10,000,000, and barley of $12,000,000, while wheat shows a de- 
crease of $45,000,000. 

The record of commercial failures in 1902 is one favorable to the view that busi- 
ness in general has been prosperous. ‘‘ Dun’s Review” reports the commercial fail- 
ures in the United States during 1902 at 11,615, involving $117,476,769 of liabilities. 
This compares with 11,002 in number and $113,092,376 in liabilities. The num- 
ber of failures is smaller than in any year since 1892, excepting in the three years, 
1899, 1900 and 1901. The liabilities were the smallest since 1886, excepting in 1892, 
1899 and 1901. The results may be considered very satisfactory. 

The changes in the condition of the New York Clearing-House banks call for a 
more extended notice than can be accorded the subject here. 

The following comparisons will show the principal items of their statements at 
the beginning of each of the last eight vears : 
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New York City BANKS 











JANUARY 1, , Loans. Specie. t “tenders Deposits. | Surplus Circulation. 
OO, cnccensnene “$47 8,463,5 $67,114,200 74 097,800 $501, 089, 300 | $15, 939, 675 $13.926,700 
BOGS . cccccsscees 491, ‘37 5, 900 76 342.300 89,640,900 530,785,000 | 33,286 950 19,600,100 
1BSB... ccccccsecs 607,781,600 104,730,700 79, $24,100 675,064,200 | 15°788,750 15,507,200 
1899... 006 »-e++! 718,308,700 169,756,300 5D, 184, 100 823,037,700 | 19,180,975 16,270,600 
1GOD. .cccccccees | 673,689,400 143,491,900 52, 682, 900 740.046.9000 | 11,168,075 16,042,700 
1901. ....--eeeee; 796,457,200 161,719,700 63, 353, 500 854,189,200 | 11,525,900 31,040,800 
BOER. cccccsceces ' $57,960,200 163. 618, 200 71, 990, 600 910,860,800 | 7 891,350 31,856,100 
1903... cccceeee!| 875,352, 100 154, 998, 700 73, 473, 900 873,115,000 | 10, 193, 850 45,705,200 


| 


The figures all point out a very extraordinary growth of the banking interests of 
New York since 1896. 

The improved financial conditions of the Government is also a proper theme for 
congratulation. A few years ago expenditures were outrunning income, but the 
conditions have been reversed, and after a considerable reduction in taxation the 
revenues are still in excess of disbursements. The record since July 1, 1893, is 
shown in the following table : 


THE GOVERNMENT’S INCOME ACCOUNT. ° 

YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. Receipts. Expenditures. Surplus or deficit. 
Di icieieevassqeresecendnesoons $297,722,019 $367 525,280 mene, $69,803,261 
Dl ihititatcaesiadenseesewnedn 313,390,075 356,195,298 42,805,223 
Db ciiemipesoueiweseneneeenes 326,976,200 352,179,446 - 25,203,246 
Pi itistadibebaindyeenseuenanes 347,721,905 365,774.160 - 18,052,25 
Dl Miiiictecseuieetewseseenaetes 405,321,335 443,368,582 - 38.047 247 
ee ee 515,960,620 605,072,179 = 89,111,559 
i iieicdbedeneaneenetesesanse 567,240,851 487,713,791 Surplus, 79,527,060 
I iii he inched hile naan dia 587,685,337 509,967,353 - 77,717,984 
Pctetveeenndoedosseesessnwe 562,478,233 471,190,857 vs 91,287,376 
DMRS snendinesoubeséasesseaet 288,633,448 263,899,971 ™ 24,733,407 


* First six months. 


Nearly $25,000,000 surplus in the six months ended December 31, 1902, is sug- 
gestive of an annual surplus of $50,000,000, or more than one-half the surplus of the 
previous fiscal year. It looks asif the Government would have no deficit on its 
hands during the current fiscal year. The Government has also been paying off its 
debt during the last three years, and in this particular shows an improvement in the 
record of the preceding half dozen years. 


UNITED STATES PuBLic DEBT. 











P Debt less cash 
JANUARY 1. Bonded debt. | Total debt. | Cash balance. in the ‘Treasury. 
a ee _— ~~ aa 
a $747,361,960 | $1,125,825,462 $178,027,200 $947,298, 262 
pe aN gle 7,364,690 1,221,249.961 | 228,320,379 992,929,582 
ane Reiman 847,365,620 | 1.234. 235.474. 769 999,111.568 
ansible ahi loan 1,040,215,980 |  1,423,940,982 |  294,764'695 1,129.176.286 
rae tanaeaeaietaietateis 1.026,772.320 1.417.895, 460 283, 595,453 1.134.300,007 
neha RR Rite | 1001°499:770 1,389.298.646 | 290,107,336 1,099,191.310 
daca ete ttL 943,279,210 1,333,231 .564 321.603,278 1.011.628,286 
chai talR acacia e 914,541,240 | 1,811,574,060 364.409.380 947,164,680 











THE MonEY MarkEtT.—Rates for money were high during the entire month. 
Early in the month the market showed evidence of a panicky condition caused by a 
feeling of apprehension regarding the usual increased demand for money in Decem- 
ber. Call money had begun to advance, when a number of leading bankers 
announced on December 15 that a pool had been formed to loan $50,000,000 cash if 
necessary. This checked the advancein rates. At the close of the month call money 
ruled at 8 @ 12 per cent., the average rate being about 11 percent. Banks and 
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trust companies have generally loaned at the market rate. Time money on Stock 
Exchange collateral is quoted at 6 per cent. for 60 days and 514 per cent. for 6 
months on good;jmixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 6 per cent. 
for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 6 per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months’ 
single names, and 6{@ 614 per cent. for good paper having the same length of time 
to run. 

Money Rates IN NEw York Ciry. 


Aug. 1, | | Sept. 1.| Oct.1. | Nov.1. | Dec. 1. | Jan. 1 


Per cent. percent. Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 2144-3 4 —54% 4 -—19 5 —7 |4 -6 8 —12 
Call wee banks and trust compa- | | 
nie 3 — 3K 6 — -- 
mew sh loans on collateral, 30 to 60 
414 — 5 — |'6@1% _~ 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 
to 4 months 44—- 344 5 —% 6@1% > — 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | 
months. 144-5 |5 —k% 6 ,— 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills | 
receivable, 60 to 9) a 44—%15 — ) 5144—6 54— % 6 
Commercial paper prime single | 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. im—5 86 5 , — 54—6 | 54-6 6 
Commercial paper, good _ single | 
names, 4 to 6 months.,.............. 51L6—6 | 5146 —6 j 64-7 (_6 -6% | 6%- 


New Youx CITy B. ANKS. —Until the close of the year the deposits ona reserves 
of the New York Clearing House banks declined, but the first statement of the new 
year, January 3, shows that a most favorable change has taken place. The deposits 
destined $18,000,000 during the four weeks of November, but gained $7,000,000 dur- 
ing the week ended January 3. Specie reserves decreased $15,000,000 in the four 
weeks, but increased $1,000,000 in the fifth week. Legal tenders increased $1,000, 
000 in the four weeks and more than $4,000,000 in the fifth week. The surplus 
reserve, while $5,500,000 less than at the close of November, is $3,600,000 more than 
on December 27. Loans showed slighter fluctuations and are only about $4,000,000 
less than a month ago. 


New York City BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


. . | Legal ; Surplus | Circula- | ‘ 
Loans. Specie. Fen onl Deposits. Seentoue | tion, | Clearings. 
| . “ . . j 











. —| | 
c. 6 ‘| set, 437,000 $162,620,800! $67,273,600 $879,762,600 $9,973,750 |$45.506,600 $1.471,616,500) 
°° 13...) 879,371.50 | oo 859, ‘300 | 67,960,400 | = 873,731,200 | 8,386, 900 | 45 560, 700 | 1,3871,026,30.0 
20... 875, 861,300 | 156,978,600 | 68,079,000 865,856,000 | 8 093, 600 45.615, 700 | 1. 495. 318,400) 
27...| 87d B21, 500 | 153,744, 300 | 69,293,300 865,953,600 | 6,549, 200 | 45,656, 400 | 1,184.95 0, 000) 


Be woe 
Jan. 3....| 875, 352, 100 | 154, 998, 700 | 73, 473,900 | 873, 115, 000 | 10° 193, 850 | 45, 705,200 | | 1, 465 599,200) 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


1901. } 1902. | 1903. 
MONTH. ~ ae ais _ tio “ne can ro 
; Surplus Surplus | 7 te urplus 

Deposits. i Reserve. Deposits. Reserve. Deposits. Reserve. 





January $854,189, 200° $11,525, 900 | ! 515 = - $878,115,000 | $10,193,850 


February...... 969,917,500 | 24,838,825 
M 1,012,514,000 | 14,801,100 | 


7,870.5 
16,759,775 
21,253,050 

8,484,200 
22,165,350 | 
11,919,925 
16,293,025 

: 0,482,800 | | 
December..... 940, 668" 500 | 13,414,575 | 883,836,800 | 15,786,300 | 











Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21,1901, loans, $938, 191,200 
on March 1, 1902, and the surplus reserve $111, 628, 000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 
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Non-MEMBER Bangs—NEw YORK CLEARING-HOUSBE. 





3 _—— | 2 i | | 
| Legal ten- a Deposit in | 
derand With Clear-\other N. Y. | Surplus. 





Loansand | p speci 
. eposits. | Specie. ; 
DATES. Investments. | ~ ” ' bank notes, ing-House |" panks. 


agents. 





_ a ae —— | 


Nov. 29.... $77, 819,300. $82,531,300 | $3,581,$ £00 $4,512,300 $8,015,200 $2,307,300 | * $2,216,125 
ee ty 























Dec. 6.. 77,881,700 | 84, 393, 400 8,740,100 4.764.800 8.798.700 2,526,000; * 1,268, 150 
s 78. 623,300 | 83,362,600 3°792,000 | 4,623,200 7,615,500 2,167.000| * 2,642,950 
‘ 20. 78, 608, 100 | 82,844,400 3,649,100; 4,473,400 8,011,000 1, 004. 700| * 2°672, 900 

ees 78,467, 800 | 83,653,500 | 3,750,500 | 4,795,900 8,297. 100 2. 000,900 | * 2,068,975 
7 * Deficit. 
Boston BANKs. 
7 . : ~y , Legal P= ‘ - 
DATES. Loans. Deposits. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. | OClearings. 

Mew. Boscse $190,494,000 | $208,873,000 | $16,874,000 $6,368,000 | $6,739,000 $109, 150,000 

i ae 190,912,000 | 209,991,000 | 16,338,000 | 6,286,000 | — 6,815,000 140,609,100 
 6csaden 189,638,0U0 206,614,000 16,650,000 6,369,000 6,798,000 138,807,000 
 Biasseee 186,982,000 202,740,000 17 472,000 6,174,000 | 6,802,000 133,701,800 
~ Diasec 186,247,000 | 200,624,000 17,235,000 6,528, 000 | 6,793,000 102,909,800 

PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 
‘ia | er we 3 _ ) - 
DATES. Loans. | Deposits. | Lawful Mo ney | | Circulation. Clearings. 

i Diiseeeecevoesenns ery ye | $206,997,000 | $50,014,000 | $9,480, = | $103,734,700 

i aero 181,622,000 | 204,901,000 | 49,646,000 ° 480.0 | 125,569,300 
~ DZiiiepuseneeuseeewes 180, ¢71'000 | 202,607,000 48,187,000 456.000 108,009,600 
2 ee | 177,661,000 | 202,084,000 48,859,000 9,467,000 23,526,700 
a ree 176, 933,000 | 202,058,000 50,732,000 | 9,500,000 | 123,080,900 


EUROPEAN BANKs.—The most important changes in the gold holdings of the 
principal European banks in December were: Decrease, Bank of England $15,000, - 
(00, France $5,000,000 and Germany $7,500,000 ; increase, Russia $6,500,000. In the 
year 1902 the Bank of England lost $14,000,000 while France gained $14,000,000 and 
Russia $34,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 









| 
November 1, 1902. December 1, 1902. January 1, 1902, 
| 


| | 
Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. Gold. | Silver. 















peercesseews BBA MBOENG | oc ccccccccess £32,954,871 | eccccccccccs| Smaps cays | 


































AREER 101,408,750 | £44,351.738 | 101,734, 094 £44,297, “3 | 100,768,407 | £43,986, 962 
ae 32,902,000 12,169,000 | 33.254. ‘000 —- 42,300,000 = 31,712, "000 | 11,743,000 
ne 71,999,000 6,687,000 | 74,837,000. 6. 521, 000 76, 168,000 | 6,630,000 
Austria-Hungary..| 45,810,000, 12,225,000 | 46,333,000 12. 218. 000 | 46,539, 000, 12,3°6,000 
ih ctetinde aia ie 14,302,000 19,449,000} 14,330,000 19.700. 000 | if 385, 000, 19,695,000 
Te 16,293,000 2,041,400 16,747,000 2. 083, 200 | 16, 869, "000 | 2,082,200 
Netherlands....... 4,691,200 6,452,200 4,697,900 6. 494,400 | 4. 699. "600 6,594,600 
Nat. Belgium...... 3,108,667 | 1,554,333 3, 092, 637 | 1,546,333 | | 2. 988, 667 | 1,494,333 

i écnemaens | SEPA,O8S, 231 | £104,928,671 £32 i, 980, 532 £1054 160, 67 0 £323, 905 891 | | £104, 562, 095 








Monty Rates ABROAD.—There was no nana made in the aaa rate of dis- 
count by any of the foreign banks. and open market rates are a fraction lower than 
they were a month ago. Discounts of 60 to 90 days’ bills in London at the close of 
the month were 35g per cent. against 4 per cent. a month ago. The open market 
at Paris was 276 @ 3 per cent., against 3 per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and 
Frankfort 27, @ 8 per cent., against 314 per cent. a month ago. 
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Money RATES IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 


| Aug. 2 22. | Se wan 26. | Oct. 17. 





Nov. “th. | Dee. 5. 


A ug. 9. 


a . : 


London—Bank rate of discount 3 | 
Market rates of discount: | 
60 days bankers’ drafts...... , | 3u—44 | zx 

6 months bankers’ drafts.... | 3% 


Paris, open market rates 
rlin, <4 

‘Hamburg, 

Frankfort, | wh 
Amsterdam, | 2% 
Brussels, | 4 | 248 
Vienna, f 336 
Madrid, 4 
Copenhagen, 4 


«é* 
2 
te) 





BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKBTS. 


Sept. 10, 1902. | 


Oct. 15, 1902. ! Dee. 10, 1902, 


£28,765, 2000 
9. 464.5 o> 5) 
37,563,459 


Nov. 18 1902.) 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis) 

Public deposits 
TL TM 
Government securities. ................06. 
ETS 
Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 


£29,061,035 5 | 
8,637,637 
30,264,304 





28,199,911 | 
29644. O85 | 
34,119,035 | 


45348 
Bank rate of discount..................- ' 3% 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.).. saeet 93' 93" 1-16 
Price of silver per ounce ‘ 233¢d. 
Average price of wheat 25s.5d. | 


33,347,917 
1634% 
rey 
9314 
22 15-16d. 


25s. 1d. 25s. 1d. 





FOREIGN ExcHANGE.—Rates for sterling after the first week in the month 
declined, and closed about the lowest figures touched during the month. There 
were liberal offerings of 60 and 90 days’ bills against sterling loans, while bills 
against London purchases of American securities also came upon the market. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


BANKERS’ Sennsane. | 


Prime | Documentary 


60 cays. 


Cable 


transfers commercial, 


Long. | 


Sterling. 
60 days. 


o— | ee 


4.834 @ 4.8844 | 4.8234 @ 4.84 
834 @ 4.8314 4.8954 @ 4.8534 
8256 @ 4.8234 4.8216 @ 4.63: 
82% @ 4.83 | 4.8214 @ 4.8: 
8234 @ 4.82% | 4.8234 @ 4.8: 


| 4.8360 @ 4.8370 | 4.872 4. 
4.8350 @ 4.8360 4.8 4. 4. 
4.8300 @ 4.8320 4.86 8665 | 4.8730 @ 4.87: 5 48 

gh 


iy 
4 
3! 


8: d 
4.8320 @ 4.8325 | 4. 67 
4.8320 @ 4.8330 | 4. 


” 
» 
~ 
4 





FOREIGN ExCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


Sept. 1. Oct. 1. Nov. 1. Dee. 1, Jan. 1. 





4.838%—4 | 4.82%— 
4.864g6— 34/4. 


6s 6s 


- Commercial long 
- Docu’tary for paym’t. 
Paris—Cable transfers 


sé 


Swiss—Bankers’ sight 
Berlin— Bankers’ 60 days 

“a Bankers’ sight. 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam— kers’ sight.... 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 
Italian lire—sight.... 


rs 
NON 


SE OUR SI em 1 
¢ — 




















84 | 26.7 
5.20 A i0hg | 88 — % | —1 
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SILVER.—The price of silver in London was higher last month. After dropping 
to 21 13-16 pence on December 3, it advanced to 221¢d. on December 16 and closed 


at 221/d. at the end of the month. The net gain for the month was 5-16d. 


MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


MonTHLY RANGE OF SILVER 


1900, | 1901, 


1902, 





MONTH. 


High Low. High Low. High| Low. 


January..| 2734 27 | 29%_ | 27% | 26), 2536 
sone pa 2154 27 ys 28 ys 21% 25 25s 


March.. “| ote Zits i's 
April..... | 2T% | 27 2748 2648 
May. . 279% | 27 2754 2T* 
June. ....| 28% | 27% 275% 2714 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 
Bid. Asked. 


Bid. Asked. 
Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes.$4.85 $4.88 
86 


WU Mi eccnccescoccedces ’ 3.89 
Css cccteeecnneseesn 4.73 4.76 
Twenty-five pesetas............ 4.78 4.81 
Spanish doubloons............. 15.55 15.65 
Mexican doubloons............ 15.55 15.65 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
nce. New York market for large commercial 


value. Bar silver in London, 225 
The official price was 


silver bars, 4844 @ 49e. Fine silver (Government assay), 4834 @ 50c. 


48l¢c. 


GOLD AND SILVER CornaGE.—The mints coined $6,277,925 gold, $1,952,216 


-léd. per ou 


16 
¢ |Decemb’r 27%, 





IN Lonpon—1900, 1901, 1902. 





1900. 1901. 
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MONTH. High| Low. High Low. 





_ 2734 , 2756 | 28,5, | ory | | 
August.. 2% 2744 | 28 ate | 2 
Septemb’r) 273g | 261% | 28,% , 294 | 
October.. 2618 as | 2 30 291g | 


| y 9 ‘6 1 D 7 
Novemb’r 27 te att Sots | ole | 


PS 





Mexican 20 PESOS. ....0eeeeeeeee $19.55 $19.65 
ice ceemaeenebien 3.95 4.00 
Mexican dollars..........ceceees 3814 = .3 934 
POU UIV ERE GONG ic occ ccccccccccces Ys oo 
Chilian pesos......... winnie RY 09 


silver and $101,370 minor coin in December, a total of $8,311,491. The 
coinage last year was $47,000,000 or less than one-half the total for 1901. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


| 1900. 1901. 19 

| Gold. Silver. Gold. - Silv ver. Gold. 
January .......0ee.esceeees| $11,515,000 $2,364,161 $12,657,200 2.713. 000 7,660,000 | 
I a aeineieaiiiin ete | "13,401,900 | 1,940, , 230,30 2,242,166 6,643,850 
me ea ic ene | 12596240 4.341.376 6.182.152 | 3,120.5 1.558 | 
is nin inin iidiiainniiin lalate | 12,922,000 3,980,000 18.958.000| 2,633,000 3.480.315 | 
Ee | 8,252,000 3,171,000 9,325, 000 3,266,000 476,000 | 
inhi detec insienit aeaeiiaeibiinn | 3,820,770 2.094.217 5.948.030} 2,836,185 500,345 
INTRANET | 6,540,000 827,827  4,225.000| 1,312,000 2,120,000 
August.............00062--, 5,050,000  2.536,000 6,780,000 3,141,000 8,040,000 

September..........-ceee- | 2,293,335 3,982,185 4,100,178 | 3,899,524 3,560, 
“akan _ 5,120,000 4,148,000 5,750,000} 2,791,489 1,890,000 
a a a 13,185,000 3,130,000 270.000 917,000: 2,675,000 
CCR 4,576,697 2 880,555 12°3¢ 19,338 __ 1,966,514 6,277,925 
tee ad | $99,272, 942 $36, 295, 321 $101, 735,187 $30,838,461 $47,109,852 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—While the internal revenue 
receipts in December were smaller than in the corresponding month of 1901 the 
receipts from customs were enough larger to offset the decrease in the former, and 








| Silwer. 


























# igh Lou We 


2314 | 2134 
226 | 2113 





total gold 


02. 








| 3489/00 





1,932,216 
| $29,928,167 





UNITED StTaTES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 








RECEIPTS. 
December, Since 

Souree. 1902. July 1, 1902. 
Customs....... hvneue $23,670,095 $150,139,833 
Internal revenue... 20,979,318 119,237,014 
Miscellaneous....... 2,501,886 19,256,601 
Eee $47,151,279  $288,633,448 
Excess of receipts... 10,617,555 24,733,477 
















EXPENDITURES. 

December, Since 
Source. 1902. July 1, 1902. 
Civiland mis........ $9,481,207 $61,849,288 
iseene smenneenes 8,278,081 66,220,772 
0 ev 6,407,002 39,909,293 
TS 1, 145,60 ,396,460 
RRR . 10,958,445 71,669,920 
I ainciteunts tincmmiie q 16,854,238 
, . $36,533,744 $263,899,971 
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the total revenues were about $100,000 more than a year ago. With a decrease of 
nearly $800,000 in expenditures the surplus exceeds $10,600,000 as compared with 
a surplus of about $9,700,000 in December, 1901. The surplus for the last six 
months of 1902 was about $25,000,000 as compared with $42,000,000 in the previous 
year. 

Unitep States Pusitic Desr.—There was no change in the interest-bearing 
debt last month, and the only changes of importance in the\principal of the debt 
were a decrease of $1,000,000 in the bank-note redemption fund, and increase of 
$7,000,000 in gold certificates and of $1,000,000 in silver certificates and a decrease 
of $1,000,000 in Treasury notes. The cash assets increased $17,000,000 and the net 
cash balance $10,000,000. The total debt, less cash in the Treasury, was reduced 
nearly $11,000,000 in December, and is now $947,000,000 as compared with $958,000. - 
000 on December 1 and with $1,011,000,000 a year ago. 


UNITED StratEs Pusuiic DEBT. 


Jan. 1,1902, Nov. 1, 1902, | Dec. 1, 1902. | Jan. 1, 190.. 


interest-bearing debt: | 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent | $445,940,750 $445,940,750 | nye $445,940.70) 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 - 240 063,300 233, 178, 4! 50 233,178,650 233,178,650 
Reftundin aye: 4 per cent 32,28 31,370 31, "230 | 31,230) 
Loan of oo t 20,060, 150 19,385 05 90 19,385,050 19,385,050 

2 139, 618. 600 119. $18,950 118,489,900 = 118,489,900 


97,564,160 97,515 ‘660 | 97, A15 660 | 97,515,660 


Total interest-bearing debt $943,279,210 a 370,230 | $914, 541, 240° $914,541 240 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,339,790 1,256, 820 1, 255.8 810 1,255,710 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,734,863 364,734,863 | 364,734,863 364,734,565 
National bank note redemption acct.. 35,003,208 44,695,092 43, 268, "362 42,169,052 
fractional currency 6 1874, 492 6,872,594 | 6, 872 094 6,872,504 


Total non-interest bearing debt $388, 61 2,563 $308,302,549 | $396, 875, 819 | - $395, "7 74,109 
Total interest and non-interest debt. 1,333,231,564 1,314,929,599 1,312 672, 869 1,311,574,059 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : 
ee 316,785,089 367,078,569 | 376,358,569 383,564,009 
Silver ‘* 56,087,000 467,442 "000 467,824,000 468,957 000 
38,596,000 25, 796, ,000 | 25, "054, 000 | 24,053,000) 
Total “yh wa ates and notes........... $811,468.089 - $860, 316,569 | $860,236,569 | $876, 574,06 9 
Ageregate deb 2,144,699,653 2,175,246, 168 | 2,181,909,438 | 2,188,148,128 
in the eR 
he ls iiicbenciaunineaentiis | 1, ony 631,721 1,302,695,75 3 | 1,313,606,717 | 1,331,081,200 
ER 8,028, 443 946, 273, 875 959,031, 129 | 966,671,820 
$321, 603,278 $356,421 ,878 | - $354, 575,588 $364,409, 380) 
150,000. 150,000,000 | 150000°000 | 150,000,000 
171, ‘603, 278 206,421, 878 | | 204, "575, 588 | 214. 409,380) 


$321, 603, 278 $356, 421, 878 | =. 575, 588 | $364, 409, 3x0) 


Total 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. bie 1,011,628,286 958,507,721 sf 958, 097, 281 947,164,679 








FOREIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise in November were valued at 
$125,000,000 and the imports at nearly $85,500,000, making the net balance of exports 
about $39,500,000. The exports were the smallest for November in any year since 
1897, excepting 1899, and the net exports the smallest in six years. On the other 
hand the imports were larger than in any previous November. When the complete 
returns for December are in, it will be shown that the volume of exports was con- 
siderably smaller in 1902 than in either of the previous two years, the decrease in 
eleven months being about $120,000,000. Imports, however, in eleven months have 
increased $75,000,000 over 1901 and $115,000,000 over 1900, making the net exports 
$190,000,000 less than in 1901 and $234,000,000 less than in 1900. The net gold 
movement has been small, about $3,000,000 having been imported in November and 
$7,000,000 in eleven months. 
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NATIONAL BANK CrRCULATION.—There was an increase of only about $75,000 in 
the volume of bank notes outstanding last month, the smallest increase in some time. 
The total is nearly $385,000,000 or $24,640,000 more than the amount a year ago. 
There was an increase of $1,200,000 in Government bonds deposited to secure circu- 
ation and an increase of $1,000,000 in circulation so secured. An additional $1,300,- 
000 of Government bonds were deposited last month to secure public deposits. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


|sepe. 30, 1902.) | Oct. 31,1902. Nov 30, 1902. Dec. 31, 1902. 





Total amount outstanding............... $366, 993,598 $380.4 476,334 $384,854,514 $384,929,784 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ 323, 843, 144 330,783,189 341, ‘100, 411 342,127,844 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 43,150,454 44,693,145 43, 754, 103 42,801,940 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent........ 7,408,450 8,248,450 : ,670,450 8,799,850 
Five per cents. of I sai ceenmeenads 810,900 1, -100, 900 "100,900 1,151,900 
Four per cents. Of 1895.............0000- | a 569,600 298,600 | 2 29: 59,600 2,239,600 
Three per cents, Of 1898...............06 4,437,720 - 05 6, 720 5 "881. 220 5, 899, 020 
Two per cents. Of 1900..........ceceeees 310, 826, 100 320,748,000 325) 105,850 26,161,7 
BD cncccdsusccnscnnvssncesewesacene $ 326,052,7 nn $338, 452,670 $343,018,020 $344, 252.120 


The » Metis h banks ry also on ens the tentent bonds to secure outitie deposits : 
4 per cents. of 1907, $21,065,650; 5 per cents. of 1894, $2,286,950: 4 per cents. of 1895, $9,713,250; 
3 per cents. of 1898, $12. 111, 120: : 2 per cents. of 1900, B86, 204. 600 : District of C olumbia 3.65’s, 1924. 
$1,521,000; State and city bonds, $20,391,500; a total of $153,384. O70. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





: MERCHANDISE. | 
B ened nnd = | Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 
; : Exports. | Imports. | Balance. 
TE csisnceesoeneniees $116,672,325 | $52,354,651 | Exp. ah 674 Imp., wet a6 Exp., $1,829,815 
1898 eee reer rereseseee 127, 797, 965 oe 008" 828 701.137 | 4,411,134 1,7 53, 820 
MN 123,755,911 | 70,098, 931 | « 531656,980' * — 2°639°733 1,567,246 
136,702'324 | 65:354,040) * —71,348.284/ “ 11,964. 781 1,577,828 
Dccceveteceseescess 136, 455.639 | 72, 566,307 | | ** 63,889,332) Exp., 8, '360; ” 1,892,769 
Fe cscvescsucccsenes 125,043 oad | 85,478,765, “* 39,564, 416 | tap. 3,121, ie " 1,565,321 
ELEVEN MONTHS 
ower 974,655, 084 | | | 691,089,286 Exp. »283, 565, 18 | |Exp., 2,257,998 Exy., 22,497,246 
ee 1,117,695,672 | 579,825,309 537,87 0,383 Imp., 134, 431, 454 22,047,479 
Se eeseees 1,152, 199.938 | 728,233,567 “ 423,966,371 | 12,192,818 “ 19 943,113 
Tee 1,332,056,242 | 760,452,507 °° 571, 603, 735 | 9,638,383! **  21.880.839 
Pseseeceeseceoes ---| 1.328,434,321 | 800, 490, 639; “* 527, ‘943, 682 ete, 1,069,458 - 29 556.7 {27 
Seesescesnnn resceces 1,é 212,532, 093 | 875,047, 546 * 337 9484547 | Imp. 6,689,182 ** 20, 025,846 





MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—The United States Treasury accum. 
ulated nearly $10,000,000 casb, net, during the month of December. The amount is 
now $302,000,000 as compared with $292,000,000 on December 1, and $321,000,000 
on October 1. The gain in net gold last month was nearly $6,000,000. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STaTEs TREASURY. 








ee nile 


Oct. 1, 1902. | Nov. 1, 1902. Dee. 1, 1902. Jan. 1, 1903. 


Gold coin and bullion.................0065 $590,506,8 825 $606,299,127 $610, 919,798 | $617,196,083 








SE EE ncsisisnetesvenses srevisptsiets 470,713,502 469,250,063 |” 469,812.309 |” 470,783,167 
ail ea 24,430,030 24, 556, 601 | 23,667,801 23,057,667 
ic cccccueninnanenehe: weed 8,082,371 “6,909,608 | 6,428.213 6,419,206 
MSCOE DOMOOE MOORE... cccccccccccccececs 3. 750, "930 3. 041 934 2: 897,475 2,910,158 
POCHOMME HOUT MOOR. coccccccccccecccccecs 14. 610, 339 13. 468, 852 13. 302, 019 16, 251, 253 
iia ininiiceaeieintianiiionanin $1,112,103,606 |$1,123,526,145 $1,127,027,615 $1,136,617,534 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
eR OAR A TEIN 790,695,322 831,674,910 834,179,379 833,909 BiG 


Net cash in Treasury...............ese0- $21,408,284 ‘$201.281.88) 4 $22,848,236 $302,707,6 
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MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—There was a decrease in the 
volume of money in circulation last month owing to the Treasury absorptions, the 
loss being about $4,000,000. Compared with January 1, 1902, however, there is an 
increase of $98,000,000, two-thirds of which is in gold. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| Oct. 1, 1902, | Nov. 1, 1902. | Dec. 1,1902. | Jan. 1, 1903. 





I .,  cciccctvcceseesessewescouescees | $624,728.060 60 | $624,373,645 | $631,410,968 " $629, 680,632 

eae chek eebinnnehede 75,043, 719 | 77,517,158 78 8.700, 912 78,310,334 
Subsidiary silver 89.906. "205 91,899,715 93,082, "863 94,350,669 
Gold certificates 304,382,054 | 342,756,194 | 345, 952,024 | 346,418,8) y 
i (i, cccscesenetessescoososse 450, 571,478 | 463,170,488 463,304,840 | 468,570,632 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 26,741,790 | 25,748,278 24,922,515 23,920, 4:25 
United States notes, 342. 930, O86 | 343, 39,082 343,783,541 343, 770,858 
National bamk Motes. ......ccccccccccccces 352, 383, 259 | 367 007, 482 371,552,495 368,678,533] 


$2,275,686,651 '$2, 336, 111, 992 $2,352,710,158 | $2,348,700,90! 
Population of United States 79, ‘458 58,000 | | 79,572.00 0| 79,686,000 79,799,000 
Circulation per capita $28. 64 | $29.36 | $29.52 $29.43 














SupPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED StTaTEs,—Nearly $6,000,000 was added tuo 
the total stock of money in the country last month, of which gain $4,500,000 was 
gold, $500,000 silver dollars and $1,000,000 fractional silver. For the first time thie 
amount of fractional silver now exceeds $100,000,000. 


SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| Oct. 1, 1902. Nov. j 1,1902.  Dec.1,1902. | Jan. 1, 1903, 





Gold coin and bullion $1,215,234,885 $1, ay 672, 772 $1,¢ yy 766 | $1,: 246, 876,715 
545, 757, 221 546,767, 221 "548.5 13,221 | 549, 09 3,501 
Silver bullion 24,45 439,635 24. 556, 601 3,66 23, 057,667 


Subsidiary silver 98,809,323 99,511,076 100,769,875 


EE 3,6 | 846,681,016 ) 346,681,016 
National bank motes. .......ccccccccccccces 866 "993,598 | 380,476,334 384. 854.514 384,929,784 


'$2,597,004,935 | $2,627, 963.267 #2.45,55 558,394 $2,651,408,558 
| 








Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury ar 
not included in the above statement. 








New York State Banks.—Report of condition at the close of business on Thursduy. 


December 4, 1902. 
. ~ Ln gy ny . LIABILITIES. 
oans and discounts, less due Capital 26,420, 7()l) 
from directors $208,378,363  . ae nent 19.491 a 
Liability of directors as makers.. Tas | DSS cue ~ 
aii ctianat ahead iteit te 150,581 | Undivided profits ................ 11,022,7: 


Due from _ trust companies, | Due depositors on demand 262,153 io 
banks, bankers and brokers.. 30,637,829 | — sa | 
na | Due to trust companies, banks, 


Real estate 
Mortgages owned bankers and brokers............ 30,084.85! 


Stocks and bonds................. } | Due savings banks............... 15,739,95! 
74,608,905 Due the T wr of the State 
S. legal tenders and circulat- ue the treasurer OF Une Stale ; 
: ing notes of National banks... 17,842,707 of New York 1,582,915 
Cash items Ceres eseesersesese-sese 37,529,235 Amount not ine luded under any 
Assets not included under any of : on ena 
of the above heads 435,605 


the above heads 
Add for cents et ee ic cccccsccccccsccces an) 


$366,932,347 $366,932, 








ACTIVE 





STOCKS, 








COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 





The tollowing table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of December, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year — 7” dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 190] : 





—_———- 














HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1992. 


‘YEAR 1901. 

‘High. Low. Highest. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.) 91 42144 965¢-Sept. 9 
e preferred ........cee- (108 = 7 10644—Sept. 2 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 114% 8134 al ms 0 1) 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 97 83* 99 —Sept. 19 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 8874 55% 71234—J uly 21 
Canadian Pacific.............. =i 87 el oy 3 
Canada Southern.............. 9 54K May 22 
Central of New Jersey........| 19654 14534 198 —Jan. 6 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... | §256 5744—Sept. 3 
Chicago & Alton............... 50% 27 453¢—July 16. 
" re 824, 72%) 79 —July 17 
Chicago & E. Illinois.......... 140 = 9S 22084—July 30 
9 PRCRRITOE. cc cccccccces (1386 =120%/)151 —July 1 
Chicago, Great Western...... 27 16 do —Aug. 20 
Chie., ndianapolis & Lou’ ees 524, 23 = aay 7 
preferred.. 7734 58: 44—Aug. 19 

Chic. .. Milwaukee & ‘St. Paul.. | 188 134 19834 —Sept. 2 
BUGTOTTOS oc cccccccccs | 200 175 200: 4—Sept. 20 

Chicago & Northwestern.. | 215 168144/ 271 —Apr. 29 
" BUGEOSIOS oc cccccccces | 248 207 = | 27444—Apr. 29 
Chicago, ~— I. & Pacific....| 175% 11746 | 206 —Sept. 22 
Chic., St. Paul, Minn. & Om... | 14634 125 «|: 1704%—Apr. 30 
” preferred eeeeseeees 201 180 210 —Apr. 15 
Chicago ane Transfer. 31 10% | 24%—Aug. 19 
. TS 57% 33 44 —Sept. 10 
Clev., Cin. Chic. a. Louis.., 101 72% | 1088g-—Aug. 8 

Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 136% 4134 119%—Apr. 2 
Colorado * ates tag aii aca beaedi = 656 | -- 54—July 17 
" Ist preferred........ 40 —Aug. ll 

” 2d preferred......... 2 16% | oe Sent: 2 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 187 | | 238074—A pr. 2! 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 185% 105 | | 18446—. Jan. 7 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 258 18814 | 297 —Feb. 4 

Denver & Rio = SED 534% 2916 5134—Aug. 2 
_  preferred.. senees 10314 80 9634—Aug. 21 
___ eRe 4544 24% 4454—Jan. 2 
J —isi«CE SIE 75 = 934 | 75344—Jan. 2) 
.... ,. 7 aa 62 3914 | | 63%—Jan: 2 
Evansville & Terre Haute....| 68 41 74344—Mar. 7 
Express Adams................ 202 145 | 240 —Oct. 2 
" BERTIE so sc cccccces 219 170 | 265 —Aug. 28 

” United States........ a 53 | 160 —Aug. 28 

» Wells, Fargo......... 130 | 251 —Aug. 29 
Great Northern, preferred... 208 167% | 2038 —Dec. 3l 
Hocking TR 754% 40%/106 —Aug. 8 
pre eferred pardestcseces 88144 6934) 983¢4—Dec. 20 

Illinois nttdcadcenpibnal 15434 124 17344—Aug. 27 
PO Si cnccesdcncvensceee! 334 21 0134— Aug. 21 | 
© BRBRINTOE oc cccccccces 874 48 34—Apr. 28 
Kansas City Southern......... 25 13% 39 —Aug. 25! 
ee | 49 85 6234—Apr. 21 | 
Kans, City Ft. S. & Mem. pref.. 81144 1746| 88 —Aug. 1) 
Lake Erie & Western........... 76% 3934) 71%—Jan. 3 
© — PERSOTTOG oo cc ccccccs | 135% 108% 138 —Feb. 6 
Rc ela | 67 914%4—May 2) 
Louisville & Nashville... .. 21 | 11134 76 | 15914—Aug. 20. 
Manhattan consol............. /145 83 | 158 —Nov. 24) 
Metropolitan Street........... 177 150 i 74 —Feb. 5) 
Mexican Central.............+- = 1234 | 3144—Mar. 31 | 
Mexican National.............. | 1 544 35¢| 2034—Mar. 10) 
Minneapolis & St. Louis....... 11114 6734 | 115 —Apr. 19) 
preferred .........00- 124 10134 | 12734—Apr. 28 | 
Missouri. Kan. 2 pe. weoe| BOG 15 3534—Sept. 10 | 
’ preferred.. ered, 6854 37 6934—Sept. 10! 








Lowest. 


7444—Jan. 
9546—Jan. 


9254— Dec. 
92 —Dec. 


 §434—Nov. 


: —Jan. 

71 —Deec. 
165 
4254—Dece. 
2914— 
68 
13434— 


Dee. 


Jan. 


136144—Sept. 


22 —Dec. 
4914—Jan. 


75 —-,J an, 
16044—Jan. 
186 —Jan., 
20444—Jan. 
230 —Jan 
152 —Jan 
140 —Feb 
1944,—Nov 

1 —Dee 

29 —Dec. 

93 —Nov. 


7334—-Aug. 


1444—Jan. 
5914—Jan. 
| 28 —Jan. 
205 —Dec. 
158l446—Nov. 
231 —Nov. 
3514— Dee 
86446—Dec. 
2854— Dec. 
6044—Dece. 
41144—Dec. 
50 —Mar. 
198 —July 
210 —Jan. 
| 9F —Jan. 
185 —Jan. 
1814—Mar. 
66 —Jan. 
81144—Jan 
137 —Jan 
| 3874%—Jan. 
65 —NOoOv. 
19 —Jan 
44 —Jan 
75 —Dee 
40 —Dec 
120 —Oct 
7244—NoOv 
1024g—Jan 
128 —Mar 
135 —Oct 
2054—Dec 
105 —Jan 
118%—Jan 
224%4—Dec. 
51 —Jan. 


—NOV. 


—NOv. 





-DrceBer, 1902. 





High. Low. Closing. 


8% 7 8414 
10034 «499534 «=69100% 
101 9254 Wz 
944 92 94 
6954 5934 67% 
133% 123% 132% 
82% 71 78 
175 167% 173 
48% 425% 483¢ 
3434 «291% 3434 
G2 6914 i 1% 
17944 16644 17854 
194 189 192 
223 210 219% 
230 230 230 
180 180 1 80) 
1844 15 1814 
9814 93 9638 
89 75 8144 
30 244 284 
70 66 6944 
4544 40 44144 
217% 205 216% 
i74 158% 172% 
262 240% 262 
41 alg = 41 
9134 864 8&9 
396 2854 3856 
69 60% 684 
A214 4144 51% 
71% 59 6814 
205 200 205 
230) 21434 230 
140 120 140 
203 186 203 
102 95 “7 
98348 94 96 
14754 =«138 14654 
41144 aig «= 414 
73% 5) 7344 
3d4h6 28 3434 
5734 52 5734 
80 75 79144 
5234 40 51 
22 122 122 
8 7 8014 
133% 116% 128 
157% «1416 149 
1454 135 14034 
2534 2054 25% 
1164 106 108 
123% ~=«:120 20 
28 2244 27%4 
59 BY 58 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 


DECEMBER, 1902, 





YEAR 1901. |HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1902. | 
} 








. Low. Highest. Lowest. | High. Low. Closing. 


Missouri Pacific 


N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River.. 


N.Y., Chicago & St. Louis.. 

» 2d preferred 
N. Y., Ontario & Western.... 
Norfolk & Western 

" preferred........+... 
North American Co........... 


Pacific Mail 

Pennsy!vania > arr 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 


Reading 
” Ist prefered 
» 2d preferred 


St. Louis & San Francisco... 
. lst preferred 
” 2d preferred 

St. Louis & Southwestern. . 
" preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 


13934 
16 
47 


| 9214 
| 109 73% | 


4946 
161h2 
| en 


Southern Railway............ 


" preferred 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... | 


Texas & Pacific 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. | 


" preferred 


Union Pacific 
" preferred 


Wabash R. Ro... seeeseeee | 


Western 
le & Lake Erie 


" second preferred.... | 
Wisconsin Central............ 


” preferred 


** INDUSTRIAL” 


Amalgamated Copper........ | 


Amer — < ~¥ & Foundry.. 


aenetenk Co. Oil Co 


American 1C@..........c0..00. | 


American ae e 
" preferred 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 
" preterred 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 


Continental! Tobacco Co.pref. 


Distilling Co. of America..... | 


ee 


General Electric Co 








12544—Sept. 


168%%—Jan. 


134 —Sept. 


4936 - Mar. 
170 —Sept. 


ll eg 


—Apr. 


784%4—Sept. 
90144—Sept. 
80%—Sept. 


85l44—July ¢ 


—Sept. 
81144—Sept. 
413g—Aug. 


vi 98144—Apr. 


7454—Apr. 
5434—Sept. 
3344—Oct. 


4934—Sept. 


1344—Aug. 26 
95 —Aug. 


3834—Sept. 
54146—Sept. 
97% —Aug. 
30144—Sept. 
234—Sept. 





31 —Aug. 2 
5734—Aug. 


79 -—Feb. 
3754—Oct. 
9334—Oct. 


5734—Apr. 2 


31%—Jan. 
s676—A pr. 
—Apr. 


146 —Feb. 
| 126%—J une 


10 —Feb. 
4234—Apr. 


14 | 334 -—Apr. 


Glucose Sugar Refinding Co.. | 


International Paper Co...... | 


r preferred 


International Power.......... | 


N ational Biscuit 


Pressed Steel Car Co.......... | 


Republic Iron & Steel Co 
. preferred 


U.S. Leather Co 
» preferred 


ie Hs BI Dice co cccescosecss 
’ PUOUOTTOG . oc ccccccccs 
EET ae 


| 5l4%—Jan. 
| 2354—Mar. 


7744—Jan. 


= —Apr. ? 


5314—Mar. 


32 —Sept. ~ 


6344—Oct. 
2434—Sept. 
833g—Sept. 


1544—Sept °. te 
91144—Sept. 
1 


1954 —Oct. 


64 —Mar. 2 


4634—Jan. 
9734—Jan. 





9634— Mar. 


147 —Nov. 
40 —Nov. 
80 —NOoOv. 


a Dec. 
55 —Jan. 
90 —Feb. 
§8 —Jan. 


34 —NOV. 
4\147 —Jan. 


9814 —Ja n 7 


29/215 —Jan. 


5214—Mar. 
“94. —Mar. 


60 —Jan. 


5334—Jan. 
77 —Dec 
654—Dee. 
2414 Dec. 
90'44— Mar. 
56 —Dec. 
28 —Dec. 
8934— Dec. 
494— Dec. 
37 —Dec. 
18l44—Jan. 
» —Jan. 


8654—Ma r. 


2134—Jan. 
37 —Dec. 


8434—July 


17 —Jan. 
28 —Jan. 
1944—Jan. 
39% Jan. 


58 —Nov. 


28144—Apr. 
8544—Jan. 
30%—Jan. 


9446—July 


23144— Dec. 
89 —Jan. 


3674—Nov. 
87144—Nov. 
113 —Nov. 


8) —Dec. 


114 —Dee. 


4 —Aug. 
31344—Aug. 


'170 - Oct. 


3934—Jan. 


164—Dec. 
70 —Dec. 
—Dec. 


40 —Novy. 


158¢—Jan. 
39 —Jan. 
1554—Jan. 
68 —Jan. 


104%— Dec , 


io. 


— Dec. 
— Dec, 


110% 

(15714 
14} 
3236 
74 

| 92 

| 119 


1036 
r | 15834 
10414 
230 
10 


10 
14 


— 2 et pt — ee ee et 
Ste StH Ord d O19 dH Wd 


—— 
So 


iW GO = DS et 
me © HH HF > OO 





11034 
15) 











RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DaTE aND HIGHEST AND LOwgssT PRICES aND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 











NAME. Principal | 
Due. | 
Ann Arbor Ist @ 4’S.........eeeee 1995 | 
Atch., Top. & 
(Ateh Top& se Fe gen g 4’s.1995 | 
| " rere 
. adjustment, g. 4’s. 1905 | 
©  PePiStered......ccccccseses 
0 ia ccsesescacces 1995 
| " serial debenture 4’s—- 
| ’ ee 1903 
" registered............+..-: 
" | Se 1914 
" registered ...........++5+.. 
" +t ceceeneied ee 1905 
“ registered  beneeeenenmenen 
" ee 1906 | 
" PS occccceseseegses 
" Re 1907 
4 " ST cctencecevoennns 
" |) RE 1908 | 
”" i 1 i¢aniemecdeiied | 
© $SATICESG......cccccccees 1909 | 
" registered..........+++s+5- 
" ii acaskeguveeeae 1910 | 
" registered.......... s++s-: 
" Sl ee 1911 | 
, Pi csenaneeoseonnen 
" EEE 1912 
; ” DT ccccoceed exam | 
4 , | ER ne 1913 
, SE 6 00 casaeeuinane | 
" | 1914 | 
" 0 | 
l " Chic. & St. L. Ist 6’s...1915 





Atl. Knox, & Nor. Ry. Ist g. 5s. .1946 





Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 344s. .1925 ) 
, I j 
S° DR snesiotuneiexeesen 1948 
. . 4s. registered........... 


" te year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 
Pitt Jun. & M. div. Ist g. 3s. 1925 
j ct cencienenioes 
| Pitt & E. & West Va. System 
| refunding g4s..... 1941. 
* Southw’n div. Ist g. 3lés. eed F 

* registered 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 | 
(Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 416s 8, 1990 | 





4 Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 | 
[ Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 | 
q } | Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s. ...1943 | 


| Rochester & Pittsburg. lst 6's. . 1921 | 
t * cons. Ist 6’s, 1922 | 


| 
Buff. & Susq. 1st refundg g. 4’s..1951 | 
’ (I 


Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5 ‘ns 1906 ’ 
f * con. ist & col. tst 5’s.. 

— —i(‘éR RNR RRR 
| Ced. Rap omg Falls & Nor. ies 5’s.1921 
\Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 


10 





fee ewee eee eee seeereeee | J 


Amount. 


- 117,500 ¢ 
occcccces , 


7,000,000 


) 31,055,000 NOV 


NOV 
20,673,000 M& N 
+ 2,500,000 F& A 


D ccccccceces 
i 2,500,000 
_ Peinireces soe 
2 500,000 
1 2,500,000 
rrr 


69,798,000 ; 


| $65,963,000 § 


592,000 
5 11,293,000 


j 
| ¢ 3,021,000 ’ 


7 
= 


| 2.500,000 














Int’st Last SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 
Paid. price, Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
Qs Dec. 29, 02 981g 97 52,000 
A&v 102% Dec. 31,’02 | 10244 101 867,000 
A&O 102% Dec. 30), "U2 | 10244 102% 10. U00 
92° Dee. 31,°02| 92 f 197.500 

94% Apr. 15, 702 | asian: 0 intel 
91 Dec. 30, "U2 | 9114 8914 97,000 
wee $dbba>-ceew | Seddacee 

DAM: ce rcenemendibeadat ees Sree 
ere een ee 
ae ssnconecdoouseses 7 ere err 
ee ESSEC) Lhe eee 
B& Al wccccccvcvccccves | 00 © seve | eovceces 
SS errr | ete. dhkea” aaadewie 
itd ¢ugcniaeneawewned S eke ene a eaoeaed 
rnd 6+ eden0006e0806e . sese> Sone - eeeennen 
OE eer ee Fee 
CC ti ete cee eed fake wees 2 wweeane 
DT Ai ccccescecscceoves 1 esas sees | coeesece 
F&A) ccccccccccccccees | ween sees | eseeeses 
ade e6eedeoscovotoees: ; eben: dean Beane 
8 aaa ree eer s pean 
SO) eee ew: Pee 
i * eee Sone ened h ammaean 
| SS rere aiid. tibia okabiedadiice 
SOME ccotseaseeneeens.s ste. daimaie- Ih decimals 
| Cre ee eee ernie 
OE are ont web ealemeae 
, 7 eee PE Eee, Tercmeenenerae 
F&A eevee i seee- 6006 § enecaeee 
CO eer a6e6 ~ seen 1 ceneeees 
M & s| scaciiaiiiitis miami ee eee 
J,& D a i Te cess: sone 8 weewenne 
J&I 9 Dee. 31,02!) 9554 94 251,500 
J&J3| 97 Apr. 26.02 a Ere nein 
4&0 102 Dec. 31,02) 102% 100%) 389,000 
A & O} 104 Sept.16702 cn wea 2 eaceeeds 
eee ee «6, EE «cscs ccce 1 becceces 
M&N| 89% DOOM cece cose | occecces 
QEOD) ...ccccccccccccce | cece cece | cocccece 

| | 
M&N > 9% Dec. 29,°02| 96 94 282,000 
J& 3) 90 Dec. 31,02; 90 8854 214.000 
Q J | 9014 July 16.°01 ave. come | eeedunes 
IB & Aj 11444 Jume2Z7,"02 |... wean | cccvccee 
M & S| 112 Nov. 14. a tite shew O hoenous 
M & S| 116 §©Dec. 30,°02 11634 116 12,000 
GF cacvuncgseesssnncs see een | eceanoes 
a Sie «TP $=iccce cose | csoceces 
F& A} 130 May 20,702 ee pare 
J&D) 126 Dec. 30,02 126 126 

1,000 

Z3& di WB FumereW 2... cece | cecccces 
DP iitetseietiiinees © etah éane E waoabude 
J & D 102% Dec. 11,02 | 103 102% 7,500 
A& 0} 123 ec. 6,°02'123 122% 25,000 
A & O| 12456 Feb. 28.702 | + meee: E éestenes 
A&O\118 Jan. 27. EE a ee ae 
‘J & D140 Aug.24,'95 | vesoeeee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| LAST SALE. | DECEMBER SALEs., 
Int’ — 7 








FSR e tp Oca ecae nt meme lint laan: meptie Sng 


NAME. Principal A 
mount. 
Due i Price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 





a 





’ \— ” 

anada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 14,000,000 | | J&J 107 Dec. 31, 02 | 107 10554 65,000 

. 2d morte. 5’s . 1913} mas 109 Dec. 29,°02 | 109 10798 29,000 
» registered ; 6,000,000 |  9es 1065 Dec. 29,'01 | 10654 1065g) = 15,000 


Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 3 & D 9436 Sept. 6,702 

| | ™ 
Oent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987; 4,880,000 M&N 10744 Dec. 29,'02 10774 
| 122% Dee. 2,°02 | 122% 


| ore R’y of Goceuin i Ist te.5 s.1945 
& $5, 


i 
” registered $1,000 Bf we | ace 
con. g. 5’ 1945} 16,700,600 | ™ Nn) 106% Dec. 3l 702 10% 
con. g. 5’s, wn “eee 4 . ree 10544 Sept.18,01/ ....  ,... 
Ist. pref. ine. g. 5’s, | | [6% Dec. 26, 02 76% 19,000 
2d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... oc 36144 Dec. 31,°U2 | 3644 265,500 
3d pref. inc. g. 5’s 000 | | 26144 Dee. 31,°02 26% 106,000 
Chat. div. pur. my. g. 4’s. 1951 0 | | 92 Aug.?21, "02! cece cece 
& Nor. Div. 1st | 
19 Hos Sept. 3,702 | 


g.5’s | 
Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. om 1947 | 3. | = June29 299 
Mobile div. Ist g. 5’s....1946 12% Apr. 30,°02 


le & A! 
OnE & A 











Central of New Jersey, gen. ao | 
5’s os 13544 Dec. 29,’02 | 186% 1354 24,0000 


,is& J 
, registered "1 | 45,0091, 000 5 : QJ Bee Dec. 19,’02 | 18: 33 49,00 
Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co.5’s,1921| 4,987 000 J & 3/114% Dec. 4,°02 | 
4 Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 | 1,062,000 | J& JI com 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s...1912 | 2'691,000 QM | 106 Mar. 27,’02 
* con.extended gtd. 444’s.1910! 12,175,000' @m |100 Dec. 26,°02 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 | 1,500,000 | M&S 


Charleston & Sav. Ist g. 7 ) | 1,500,000 | J & J} 10834 Dec. 13,’99 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A 1908 | 2,000,000 | A&O | 10956 NOV.29,"02 | eee nee | ceeeceee 
Mortgage gold 6’s ~' | De | 2000 
fk aaa 1939 | } | ‘ 32,000 
registered ’ 716 eee 

Gen. m. g. 414’s.. 1 | 

registered j s| 103 hae. 

Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s 19 40 | H 112 Nov. 

(R. & A.d.) Ist c. g. 4’s, 1989 | I 10856 nee ‘ 

ES eee 1989 3} 99 

Warm ry ‘Val. ist . 5’s, 1941 10616 Oct. 

| Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s. 1940 


S®eesesee8 8 8 & 
- 


==se 


* 


S 





55 
S555 


N| 101 Dec. 29,°62 1 5.000 
0} 825% Dec. 26,’02 | 97 000 


> 
= 


RP BP BP Bp & Be i) he 99 tehee Pe Pee 


wAzZzors pgm 


Chic. & Alton R. R.s. fund g. 6’s.1903 
" refunding g. 3’s 
, " registered 


Chic. & Alton Ry Ist fen g. 344’s.1950 
, registere 


| re Sent. & Quincy con. ~ .-- 


+ 


> > 
o¢ 


81 Dec. 31,’02 
| on Apr. 16,’02 | 


3c. 30.202 


ro) 
S) 


z 
sSsss = 


Heep on 


2 
= 


ic. & lowa div. 5’s. 
Denver diy. 4’s 
Illinois ie RR 1949 
registere | 
_— cag th Oey f’d 5’s, 3 


CO) 


Ne ebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
registered 
Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 | 
4’s joint bonds.......... 192 

" registered 
by gf eget 


9414 1,962,000 

1c, 29.902 | § 93 333.000 

| 10614 Dec. 10.702 | 106%! —-6.1100 
1117” Dee. 23°02 | 117 117.—«| 2,000 


. 18,°02 9.000 
bd 2,°96 eeee | 

- 23,02 
- 27,°02 | 121 | a ‘i 


: 4.902 120 1 
12114 Dec. 11,02 | 121% 5.000 





S 


Chicago & E. lil. 1st s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 
” small bonds 
. Ist con. 6’s, gold 
‘ = con. Ist 5’s 
, stered 
Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s ....1936 | 





Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 

= . ntaee gz. 6’s 1947 /182 Nov.17,’02 
tins Nov. 20, 02 
(115 May 9, 02 





Cy ay 
& & & 
St yy 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
(Chicago Mil. & St. vhy —rpgeel 


| 
| 





4 " 
' , Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 
| + Ist H’st & Dk. div. 7s, 1910 
, DERE cccsenaneaseneee 1910 
| ” Ist 7’s, Iowa & D, ex, 1908 
| . Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav. ..1919 
| " Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 
» Ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 
. Ist 6’s, Southw’ ndiv. ., 1909 
’ Wis. & Min. div. g. 5’s.1921 
. Mil. & N. Ist M. i” ‘6's. 1910 
' . Ist COM. OB. ccccces scoocke 
Chic. & Northwestern con. 7’s...1915 
( » extension 4’s..... 1886-1926 
" SE viccenesetessnnes 
“ OE, Oi. THB cccvsdoece 1987 
” OO 
. sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 
. ER 
" sinking fund 5s’..1879-1929 
” Ps tic eeasesnmamne 
» Sa ccccctseden 1909 
, 0 ey 
" SE 1921 
» eT 
d , sinking f’d deben., 5’s.1933 
" Ee 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s.....1907 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6's. ..1905 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s........ 1910 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5 *s..1909 





Mil., 
| . ext. & impt.s.f’d eg. 5’s1929 
| " Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 
. Michigan div. 1st g.6’s.1924 
| ” OO Gs HF Uikcccccesece 1907 
{ ” Se 1911 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 
f " FOMMCOTOR . cccccccccecs 1917 
| . Oe = eer 1988 
" ey 
| " coll. trust serial 4’s....... 
| " Re abxcnscneeesesen 1903 
" Tttieereevcceeseecosens 1904 
| , De nteutteeebeeseueumen 1905 
| n SE rr 1906 
. itt tecenctnidionnd sani 1907 
| " DP nviiemi¢uemneaseniaeen 1908 
. Ttcneeeddieened aaceweie 1909 
| " eee 1910 
" Dicitinhdne caedhedeaameied 1911 
1 " Mbiiieiehesnmeaumiine 1912 
r errr Eee 1913 
n Se ‘eseneneete 1914 
" Dé dimmecisednenaumuiied 1915 
n Matis nenaddenmaemicnadinitiind 1916 
" errr 1917 
a a 1918 
Chic. Rock -* 2 Pac. R.R. 4’s. .2002 | 








NAME. 


terminal g. 5’s......... "1 
gen. g. 4’s, du ot ; 


registered Stine se ineiebee dlc iP 
) i‘ 


gen. g. 314’s, series B.1989 
registered ii pecentnbnens 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6's, 1910 
Ist Chic. & P. W. g.! 573.1921 
Dakota & Gt. S. g. 5’s.1916 


Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 
L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6's. 1921 





reg + eee 


pak. Se 48s 


small bond 





BOND SALES. 





Principal | 
Due. | 


s, 1905 
914 | 
. 1989 


| Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. .1923 | 
1923 


( 


' 


( 


4 


Amount. 


2,136,000 
4, 748,000 
23, 676,000 


90,000 
1,132,000 


13,205,000 
5,808,000 
6,917,000 
5,900,000 


9,800,000 
600,000 


59,581,000 


1,472,000 
Ry oy 000 


'Int’st 
paid. | 


ap St Cat Gag nt Gah Cah Cp Cah Cah Cah Coy Cy Sn Oy Oy Oy 


‘ 18,632,000 | 


- 10,000,000 


- » rs 
Seuss 


ReOSEEERO EE OE EEE Eh enE B&R ep RP Be on BP oe Be Be Be & Be Be Be BP BB ww & 


7" 
& BP & 


‘base ‘SALE 





Price. 


J ‘194% Oct. 
J 138% Dec. 
J | 1134 Dec. 
J'111 Dee. 
4 | 10434 Jan. 2 
Jd | 120% Mar. 31,’02 
J) 121% Oct. 3l, 02 
J | 11534 Dec. 
J 120 Dec.é 
J} 11344 Oct. 21,°02 


© 


‘19g Oct. 
116 Sept. 30, "02 
109 Oct. 3,02 | 
| 116 — 30, 02 | 
| 115 3,°O2 | 
119% weed a 502 
(117 Mar. 19. 02 | 
| 12642 Aug. 5.02 
| 134% Dee. 4,°02 
105 ~=Dee. 30,°02 
10634 Oct. 9,702 
| 104% Dec. 18. 02 
(103 Nov 19. 98 | 
115% July 2 22. 02 
lll = Oct. 18.19” 
107 Dee. 3,°02 
| 10734 May 24,19” 
(108 Dee. 4,°02 
| 105% Dec. 23. “01 | 


& & BP B B B B BP BP BP BP BP Bp Bp & BP wr Bp 
cCoaeeeeuas 


aed 

a> > 

>| paek jee HY 
chlo 


© 


Sr reer eee 


(117% No Ov. 25,°U2 
(123) May 28,701 
127 pr. 8. "84 
'106 Nov. 5,’02 
| 108 Oct. o 02 
107 Oct. 28. 01 | 
‘116% Junel", "02 | 


= = = 


_ 


- 


ae 


| 142% Feb. 10. 02 | 
| 13934 Jan. 10, 02 | 
107% Feb. 21,’01 | 
(114% Sept.17,’02 | 


129 Dee. 4,702 | 
| be~s. N OV.22,’02 | 


St yy 














| 108% Dec. 

112 Apr. 8.0 
7 oe 
M&N;| 99 Dec. 6,’02 
M&N) 10034 July ?,’02 
DEE, staqancnewsanese 
OS er 
SS eer 
MBH) occcccsceveccees 
M&N/| 9956 Junes0, 02 | 
BENE. acdcnceenGaneoas 
DE. ccnsecadiumenewee 
BERGE! écccdecunseuwees | 
4 Perr 
M & N| i ee 702 | 
M&N/| 993g June28 jon 
| | are 
M ea ee 
M&N| 8714 Dec. 31, 02. 
M&N| 8654 Dec. 30,,"02 
J&JI| 97% Dec. 1,701 
J&JI| 93 Nov.28,’ 
J&J3| 9 Dec. 
A&O 
A&0O'107 Oct. 


aa 


“11846 113 
211 ll 
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price and date; highes and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NoTE.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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= | , LAST ‘SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 
NAME. Principal | Amount. ‘Int ee ; a 
Due. | | Paid. ‘Price. Date. High. Low. .| To Total 
Chic.,St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s.1930| 14,534,000 3 & p 135% Dec. 26,02 135% 13436 | 30,0000 
Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 9,917,000 |M&N)/ 135 Dec. 30.02 135 135° | = 4,000 
North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1930 762,000 (3 & J | 18746 Sept.23,°02 —.... .... | 1.2.2... 
St. Paul & Sioux City Ist 6’s....1919 6,070,000 | A & O | 1255¢ Dec. 17.°02 12554 12554 | 3,000 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s..1947| 18,635,000 |J & 3, 8634 Dec. 30,°02 8644 8 | = 38,000 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’l g. 6’s...... 1932 9,868,000 | Qm | 116% Nov Dt! S668 S606: © Gghseosce 
Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s...1921 5,753,000 J & D/| 109 pr. 28,’02 pean © eeduaiecs 
Choc,,Okiahoma & Gif.gen.g. 5s. Oe 5,500,000 3 & J 114% May 14, "02 S  enbaieds 
Cin., Ham. & Day. oon. s’k. f'd7 927,000 |A & o 111% Dec. 9,01... | eeeteeibinti 
2d g "193 7 | 2,000,000 |3 & 3/118 Oct. 10,19’ .... 1... | wereeee, 
Cin., Day. &ir'n ist gt. dg. 5’s. "1941 | 3,500,000 | M & N| 11316 Dec. 13,°02 114 113%! — 3,000 
| | 
Clev. Cin. ,Chic.& St. L. gen.g.4’s 1993 | | 15,650,000 |3 & p| 99% Dec. 31,°02' 99% 98 207 ,0U0 
do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 | 5,000, reer ° “SS. | ie Peers 
Cin. Wab. & Mich. diy. Ist g. 4’s.1991 | 4,000, J & J| 101% Nov. 3,°02 |_.... 22.5 | o.eee... 
St. Louis div. Ist col. trust g.4’s.1990 | | | 9 750 000 | | 102% Dec. 29,°02 10234 101% | 3,000 
~~ eee i; SN M&N) 108 Oct. 10,°08 |... cece | ccceese. 
Sp’gfield & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s. oe | 1,035,000 M& 8 102 eee 9,°02 102 101 6,000 
White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s.... 650, J&J_ 83 DOME, sees neue EL bpcnrace 
Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. lst g.4’s 31936 | |» Bes O09 ,, 99% — 11,°02 99% 99% | 5,000 
" registered jcbumebeineeaas | =—- Q F! 95 Nov. ! c606 wees | #eeenese 
; " Pk ctcscésnecesenadel 668,000 M&N_ 107% June 30, 93 er Be 
Cin.,S’dusky&Clev.con. Ist g.5 ‘31928 | 2.571.000 3 & 3 115 Nov. 3.01 seas: © caleinet 
Cley.,C.,C. & Ind. con.7’s...... 1914 | ¢ 3.991.000 5 J & wv 134% Jan. 7.02 | ar’ errr 
» sink. ee * 8 reese 191t tT Peed 1 | 410% oor. | hese Walaebaion 
” gen. consol 6’s........ 1? oan siT& I) Le May 9,’02 | sade. | amadasis 
” i hia cada if 3,205,000 oe) ror diene sane | Seainian 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s. 1940 | 981,500 A & Oo 104% Nov.19,’01 | sae 1 eamewess 
Ohio, Ind. & W., Ist pfd. 5’s....1938 | es eR OER eit 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s. ..1940 8,103,000 A&O 98% Dec. 19,02 99% 98% 78, 000 
» income 4’s............. 1990 | 4,000,000 | A 80% Dec. 27,02! 804% 75 | 199,000 
| } 
Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 | 5,000,000 aA &o/!114 Dee. 19,02 115 114 | 3.000 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s..1938 || , 936,000) 3 & J 127% Jan. 25 502 esas esas 4 eensnces 
" Pt icotedceresssesenie © Beweeree st.” 2 eee 60 sae & eemiwens 
Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s........... 1947! 8,946,000 3 & 3) 82 Dec. 31,702) 82 79% | 113,000 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929; 18,350,000 F&A! 98 Dec. 31°02) 93 90 | 149,000 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4's.1943 | 1,900,000 | A & 0/102 Dec. 27,93 ..-- ween | ceeenees 
Delaware, Lack. & W. matee 3 ’s. 1907 | 3,067,000 |M & S| a MOV. F,°B | ooce cece | ccccces. 
{ Morris & Essex Ist m7’s.. .1914 5,000,000 |M& N 132% Dec. 4,02 13204 14 | | 3,000 
” [st c. gtd 7 , Ee 1915 | it 12 151, 000 |J & D! 1387 Sept.26, 102 oes o6ee 1 66eoeses 
, RT ji, PPro. Bee Of errr eer re 
» Ist refund.gtd.g.3i4’s.2000| 7,080,000 |3 & D! ........ececeeeee ay pee 
1N. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 | 12,000,000 |a & 3 13234 Dec. 24,02 182% 1% 6,000 
" see 1923 5,000,000 |F & A| 115% Aug. 4,°02! .... ..0. | weeeeee: 
" terml. imp. 4’s... ..1923 5,000,000 |M&N/103 Dee. 13,°02 103 102 10,000 
Syracuse, Bing. & N. Y. ist 7’s..1996| —-1966,000 |A & 0/112 Nov.20.02.... a pene 
| Warren Rd. Ist rfdg.gtd g. 314’s. 2060 | 905,000 | F & A! 108% Oct. 28,°02 | 2... ceee | ceceesss 
Delaware ‘ ct Penn, Genel. — | ” 
" st Penn. Div. c. Wit, ; M & 8/1404 Dee. 4,702 | 14044 140% 10,000 
esemmieieideninnd iain |, M&s| 149 Aug. 5°01; .... 0.0 | coceee. 
Albany & Susq. Ist c. g. 7°8.....1906 | 1 9 999 ggg) |4 & 0/118 Aug.18,°02 | weneneee 
" registered réisdeniecusnesane 1 Dope + A&O 122 June 6.99 | | 
© DB no cccccccccccccccccces copes | F 000000; 12 6] 106 Oct. 7,702 | rere 
* vegistered................. | ' wy’) | A & 0} 109% Nov. 16,701 | ee 
Rens. & Saratoga Ist c. - 192] | t 2.000.000 ) | M & N/ 14334 Nov.10,702 soni rend 
L ee gs Pree 1921 | — i ee wl | 14716 Junels."01 ORE merenet 
| | 
Denver & Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s...1936 | 32,050,000 |s & 3 101 Dec. 30,702 10114 10014! 169,000 
» con. g.446'S....... 0.6055. 1936 6,382,000 |5 & 3/106 Dec. 27.02 | 106 106; | — 10.00) 
* _ impt. m. g.5’s.. 28\ 8,103,500 | J & D/ 105 Dec. 17,02 106 105 6,000 
Deny. & Southern Ry g.s. fg. 5’s “1929, 4,923,000 |}3 & D| 89 Aug.28,°02) .... 1... | ceeeeees 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 | 628,000 M&N 111 Feb. 28,01) 2... 1... | ceeeeee: 
Detroit & Mack. Ist lien g. 4s.. . 1995 | 900,000 | J & D} 102% Oct. 16,°01 | .... 2.25 | ceceeees 
BAS... 0. cee e eee seseeeeee | 1,250,000 |3 & D) 9844 Aug. 5202) .0.. cece | cee eeee 
Detroit Southern ist a a: | 2,866,000 |3 & D) 86 Oct. 30.02) |... .... | lyme 
, io South. div.istg. he iol 4,231,000 M&S) 91% Dec. 29,°02| 914 91 2,000 
Duluth & Iron Range ist 5’s......1937 | ) 6.734 oo J A&O ll ro Dee. 3.°02 | a" 4 9,000 
» registered aisha nddisticuliiaiamseane Ltevemeed PY T5) "SS ees renee 
seh asibhaaiiiie ie minnie Bei |= DS BB) cccccccccceccsce saimmeees 
Duluth So. ieaeed At. gold 5’s. _ 4,000, 3 & 3/125 Sept.20,02| .... 1... | wccecees 
im&n 112 Dec. 13,02 112 112 5,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 




















LAST SALE. 





| DECEMBER SALES. 











| 
NAME. Principal | Amount Paasche amenaal IC CT 
Due. | Paid. =y Date. High. 3 Low.| Total. 
Brie Ist Xt. £. 4'S....ecceecceee0201947|  2y482,000 | 116% Dec. 23.702 | 116%4 116% 1,000 
’ 2d extended g. 5’s..... 1919 | 2 149 ‘000 M re 3. 119% June 6,’02 maak iokte 1 eeddude 
’ $d extended g. 444’s. . .1923 | 4, 618, QUO M & S| 116% Apr. 16,°02 +. pen | eonnmome 
| . 4th extended g. comet Ty 000 ; em a Dec. ed ‘iz 117 2,000 
. 5t ex en ec g. eee 4 an . ores @@# #6088 
| " Ist cons gold 7 ..1920; 16, 890,000 $'138 Dee. 30, 02 13734 13,000 
° ist cons. fund g. "hs 1920; 3, 699, 500 | — | 136 ©Sept.16,’02 | | Ray, EPCe cae 
| Brie R.R. Ist —_. oe prior bds.1996 | if 34.000.000 | f _ ¥ wee. 30, | | 100 9744 155,000 
" ER — uly 29,’0% sane 8 Senenees 
" Ist con. oun. lien g. 4s. 1996 | i; 34.885.000 r Jes 8714 Dec. 31. 02 | 8736 83 380,000 
- i iidrne cmebnin 1 COE) seceeenevenosece | ines 2 Commie 
| » Penn. col. trust g. 4's, 1951 | 32,000,000 | k 92144 Dec. 30,702, 91 351,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s..... 1916) ~—- 2,380,000 J & D) 127% Dec. 22 ors 128 127%4 11,000 
Buffalo & - emememnen £. 6’s..1908 | - 1.500.000 | lL) CED | cocccccccccceece « wena 2 eeneewes 
" Pe | ikitihing 5, ninieeniehiaie eitiaiiedinenie eon eee 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5 . 1982 2,000,000 iM & N | 120 Dec. 19, 02 * 118% 34,000 
{ Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. Bs. .-1909 2,800,000 | > Aug. 5, 02 | reas renee 
Long Dock comnel. B bs, oO 1935 7,500,000 n & O| | 134 Des. 27-02 | 134-134 000 
N.Y.L. E. & W.Coal& Co. nays 
ists, currency 6 See 2 1,100,000 | ies 11334 Dee. 17, 02 | 11334 4,000 
i oc mp gn € ‘ so 
Co. ist currency 6's.........-. 1913 3,396,000 | | J&J | 118% Apr. 23,02 |e eee | cere e eee 
N.Y. & Greenw’d Lake gt g5’s..1946 |! 1 459.900 |Jmen!109 Oct. 27,998 | 
" DCtettdceedcedens eeanae . . nei riekae Rmbtindeininds 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 3,500,000 | & O' 112% Dec. 31,’02 | 1124 112% 10,000 
N.Y., aos oh ee refdg. 2. 5 5's. | & J) Ee = 18,702 | 114 =114 28,000 
” Fe, eee 23, |F& A! 10: i Beet sasa secs | 6eeennes 
” Pe i inncencuepeees 1940 2,546,000 |F & A} 105 Dec. 15,02 | 106 105 5,000 
" tome at 85,040 sniiiel —_ t 2.900,000) M&N 1L0 Oct. 14,02") .... 0... | ce eeeees 
egisterec espe BS er ee oe 
1 Wilkesb. & ‘East. Ist gtd 2.5 8 .1942 3,000,000 J & D WL Dee, 31,702 | 110% 7,000 
Evans, & Terre Haute ist con. 6’s. 1a yy J & J! im Nov.06es naan 
" st General g 5’s......... 222d, A& O DTT? ance sice | 00060004 
" eg — oe Ist — ania A& oO 112 suns 2 pecans 
" ul. Co. Beh. Ist g ; 450, a Oi Be BE ocscc «(cece | escccces 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g wx 6's. ...1926 1,591,000 |3 & 3;115 May 28,02; ....  .... | cocceeee 
Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g¢ 5's... Goo 3,000,000 i3 & J| 10 Sept. GOO) .... cece | ccccccee 
” < ; ( A Ds tsp peieiee eaten Eh geek gene © eeaeeeee 
int st + ant ex. g 58..1 rt 437008 ; ; > 106% Feb. 26,’02 | la aac aig Bcc eae 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Ga. Ist g 414’s. i941 000,000 |g & 3/105 Mar.11.798| .... 1... | weeceeee 
Ft. Worth & RioGrande stg 5°S.1028 | 2°808,000 |3"&'3| -aBig Dee: 4°08 | 8684 is 000 
‘ a ie 14 ec 02 4 2, 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 2.000.000 'aA & 0 103 Dee. 19,°02; 103 108 10,000 
Geo. & Ala. Ist con. g 5s......... 1945 2,922,000 |3 & 1/111 Nov EE ais. onien Mh Hnesdiandin 
Ga. Car. & N. Ry. Ist gtd. g. 58. .1927 5,360,000 |s & g/112 Sept.19,°02) 2... 0... | eee eee 
Gulf & Ship Isl. 1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 | 2.931.000 DIE eubéticeieabisas EF tone dene B aaeeneer 
FW secncseccsscneuesus WMD cvevevsccccceses | cone ance | eseceses 
Hock, Val. Ry. 1st a 2. 446’s...1999 | t 11.237.000 3 & J 110 =Dee. 29, 02 110 = 1075% 74,000 
" EEE | es OE ares ie eee Te pamail 
Col. Hock’s" Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s 1848 | 1,401,000 | A& O| | 105% Dee. 18, | 105 105% 5,000 
{linois Central, Ee err 1951 | § J&s | 113% Oct. 10, ‘02 | Pg, Tern 
[ registered D saeeieie wc inabnnaiiieil 1,500,000 | ) J&J | 113% Mar. 12. 19” | as Poe 
& . Ist wold 344’s.......... 1951 | 2 499.000 | J&I 104 Dec. 13,’02 | 104 104 1,000 
{ ’ RE “oe | + J&s | 102% Apr. 15,798 | a rere 
+ Ist ¢3ssterl. £500,000..1951 | 1 9 x99 go 9212 July 13. 96 | pear) pocorn 
{| oo. RRS ‘¢ en M DU cteiidteeeieiin ed ~@nen deen B gaeennds 
[oo total outste@....$13,950,000 | | 
! " —. = gold 4°s..1952 | t 15,000,000 | A&O 10456 fue v* - | Ssiciiis: Uh caatdiniiedii 
’ a ’ ’ A & 0 | Cc | Ce .eaee | eeeeeees 
’ col.t.g.48L.N.0.8Tex.1953 | ” M & N| | 102% Dee. 24,’02 | 103 102 26,000 
| *  registered...........0..5, ; Fe & N | 10456 May 20,702 |... recy Peis 
! a oo £ , 1950 3.000.000 J & D, | 33° ° ‘wee ° 34 100 | eoeccces 
© WOBMCSTSE,....cccccccecss. —— or ae DETTE 0446 «060. 8 weecosns 
| ’ em there ille div. g. 314’s . 1958 | : 14 390.000 J & J | th — rae | te eeeeee 
’ regis ered eccecceeseceeecsen ” a iD & J | ec, le VT | eceeoee eevee | eovcsece 
| " oe div. reg. 5's. . 1921 600,000 \F et Se PE «cece coco | évccsces 
: St way £ ’ 
. | oe siaeaeamngaecan 4,939,000 | £3 | 10188 Jun. BT19" kann 
CC Be CFB GS cccccccccccccces 1951 6.321 O00 J &J 9814 Oct. 3.7 Se Sree 
. I i alata we J&J 10144 Sept. _ PS PN ete 
, 3 Spratield bteripehpered | Hee ad + eit eae 4 eeomonee Bosseaes 
eneeee Geeeunne . ’ J& J ec. eeesoose 
. be rh gy Ist g. 4’s, 1951 5.425.000 |F & A 101% ye 23, M eae 
einai dai e md inte _— F&A an. seniionar 
Belleville & Caenat Ist 6’s......1923 | 470,000 |s3 & p'124 Mayil6,01'’ .... 2...) ooo... , 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





















| DECEMBER SALE S, 


N Principal aoctet| Sate? Sane. 
NAME. rincipal  4mount. | 1’! 
Due. , |Paid.'price. Date. High. 
| Carbond’e & Shawt'n Ist g. 4’s, 1932 241.000 M& 8 105 Jan. 219 |. 
S ‘ old 5’s....1951 t 4 er 3Dd15 123 Dec. 9,’02 127 
os . pa eo. aa” al a , 16,555,000 Jd 12614 Nov. 18, 71; .. 
" 0 BYQ'B.. cccccscccecees 191 ¢ 4 359 Q99 JD 15, 104% Apr. 11,°02| ... 
| » vpegistered..............++- ‘ee JD 15, 106% Aug.1i 399 | oe 
" Memph. div. Ist g. 4’s, 1951 | | 3 500.000 J & D| 105 Dec ‘ 30, U2 105 
| eee |. J & D)121 Feb.2 24, "99 | aes 
| St. Louis South. Ist gtd. B. 4’s, 1981 538,000 M&S/10L Mar. 3, '02 iain 
Ind., Dec. 4 West. ist g. 5°S......193D 1,824,000 J & J 110 Dec. 19,02 110 
" i, MW. ssecencaned 1935 933,000 J & J ois ee c. 18,701 (107% 
Indiana, iilitnois & Iowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 4,850,000 |J & J} 10234 Mar. 22, °02 agves 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 10, 235,000 'M & N 11984 Dec, 23,02 121 
" SRE 1905 9, 335, 000 |M & 8| 97% Dec. 30,02 98 
BEM Miasccsrassvesscons 1921) 2,729,000 M& 8; 71 Oct. 28,702 
lowa Central ist |, 1938 7 650,000 |J & D| 115% Dec. 26, 02 115% 
, refunding g.4’s . 1951 | 2'000'000 M & S| 91 Dec. 23°02 95 
Kansas C. & M.R.& B.Co.lst | | | 
i iiiaiennwsonimnsiccenenl 1928 r mead oe oe eee 
Kansas City Southern Ist g.3’s. | | © ec, dl, Ua 9% 
: repistered........-..-.cces+s 30,900,000 4 & 0} 634 Oct. 16,19 | .... 
| 
e Erie & Western Ist , 1937 7,250,000 J & 3| 119%6 Dec. 22,702 | 120 
: fag tee. g. 5’s. as "3941 3.625.000 3 & J| 117% Dec. 23,°02 | 117% 
Northern Ohio ist gtd g 5’s... 1945 2°500.000 A & Oo} lizke Dec. 23,°02 112% 
Lehigh yet ah ), a. 3 aw 1997 8,000,000 i eo N| i oon 
Lehigh Val. N. ‘Y. es 2 41%s.1940! 15,000,000 J&3| 10816 Dec. 6,702 108% 
" ETAT SMT TE | S&I Rts: Junels, = a ” 
Lehi h Val. Ter. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 | | A& O11 ec , 7% 
rregistered,...-s..-.c-+-ce0.- || 10s000,000 4g 6) 10916 Oct. 18799... 
Lehigh vs bo a Ist gtd g. 5’s — | . 10.280.000 3 . ;| 108% Sept. 8, 01 . 
Wee | — Sa CI Te 
Lehigh & N Y.. Ist gtd g@. 4’s..... 1945 t 2.000.000 } M&s| 96% Dec. 10,02, 961% 
reg istered...............ees. ee ues ineminncoene aries 
= Elm. Cort. ‘& N. ia: lst pfd 6’s 1914 750,000 | A & O} ..... see eeeeeeee 
" g. gtd 5’s....... 1914 1,250,000 A & € | 101% Sept. 1,°99 
Long Island Ist cons. 5’s.......... 1931 3,610,000 - Q J | 118% Nov.14, — 
" ff eS eee 1931 1,121,000 | Q ; ‘101 Nov. 22,99 
f Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1938 3,000,000 \3 & D}1MB Nov.26, 02 
" Ferry Ist g. 414’s...... 1922 1,500,000 M &s|/103 May 29. mE wees 
” 7. ee 932 325,009 J & D 1024 May 5.97 ica 
" unified oe Pibtraneeenad 1949 6,360,000 M & 8) 100% Dec. 19,’02 | 100% 
. er 934 1,135,000 |\s5 & Dp) 111 Jan. 22,°02. .... 
4 Brooklyn & Montauk Ist 6’s....1911 SY FONE EE dcoccnesence sats 
| PSE ET: 1911 750, M & 8) 10944 Junel7,’96 
N. Y. B’kin & M. B.1st ec. 5’S, 1985 1,601,000 A &0/}112 Mar.10,°N2 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach ist x5 8s, 1927 83,000 |M & s| 112% Jan. 10,°02 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch . 
{ Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 1,425,000 QJAN| | 11244 Apr. 9,°02 





Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s. 
old 5’s 


a 
nified gold 4’s. 

POMMCOTOS oocccs coccce 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
coll. tr 5-20 g 4’s. 1903-1918 
E., Hend. & N. 1st 6's. .1919 
L. Cin. &Lex.g. 444’s,..1931 
ie .& Mobilelstg. 6’s.. oa 
se g. 6’s...1920 


EERE ES: 
H. B’ge Ist sk’ fd. g6’s.19%1 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s...... 1987 
L.& N.& Mob.& Montg 

i Oh. occccusees 1945 
N. Flay. & S. Ist g. g.5’s, 1937 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s,1921 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s 1936 





So 
Lo. & Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 


Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 
r registered 


St. +“ div. Istg. 6's. 1921 | 
2d 1980"! 


. & N.Ala.si’fd.g.6s,1910 | 











8,911,000 3 & D| 115% Dec. 23,°02 | 117 
1,764,000 mM & NI ay tage 8, 
' 5 Y J & J ( 4 ec. 7 sind 101 
| ¢ 79,276,000 5g 5] 88 Feb.27°98| . 
5,129,000 M& N) 111 Dec. 22,°02, 111 
7,500,000 A & 0} 99144 Dec. 18,°02 99 
1,785,000 3 & D| 112 Dec. 29,°02 34 
3. 3000 M &N| 109% Oct. 27,°98 aca 
5,060,000 35 & J 134% Feb. 28,02 
1,000,009 3 & 3| 12456 Apr. 16,°02 
580,000 M & S| 11634 Mar. 22,7112 

3,500,000 M & Ss) 12546 Aug. 12, "02 | 
3,000,000 | M & s| 75 June20, 02 | 
RAED 190 Gl oo ccccccccccccces 
6,742,000 3 & 3/100 Sept.13, 02 | 
4,000,000 m & S| 110% Mar. Lit 
2,096,000 |F & Ai 112 Dee. 23.02 2113 
2,659,000 |F& A} 114 Sept.22,02| .... 
3,678,000 |'F& A'115 Dee. 5,’01 ‘ 
1,942,000 |a & 0/112 Sept. 29, 02 

| 3,000,000 bs &s|100 Mar. 19,701. 

| | 

‘A&O Lees | Dec. 30,02 | 10414 

'{ 28,065,000 | 4 & © 103% Dec. 17.702 | 108% 





Low.| ‘Total. : 
a | aa 
105 =|" 10,000 
107% | *" 72,000 
107% 1,000 
on y a vee 
97 12,000 
115" 9,000 
91 15,000 
Bis | * 20%; 000 
119% 19,000 
117% 5.000 
112% 4.000) 
108% ints 2 Oty ) 
W7% 5.000 
9614 “eer ] “GON 
100% | 6,000 





115% 2 000 
10) | 110,000 
11034 *" 6,000 
9914 27,000 
112 3,000 
on | O00 

ances 
103. =| ~=—-267,000 
103% 10,000 




































































































BOND SALES. 151 


BIND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 
NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. DECEM BER SALES. 







































































NAME, Principal| 4mount, | [nt’st|- ehainanaienh 

Due. | Paid.) price. Date. High. Low. Total. 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s. . ..1908 | 10, 818, 000s & J 11254 Dee. 27,02 11234 112% 31,000 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1984; 2,544,000 J & D/ ..............05. sees eens | ceveeene 

Mexican Central. | " 

» con. mtge. 4’S........+6. 1911 | 5,643,000 J & J} 78 Dee. 31,702 79 74 241,000 
" Ist COM. INC. 3’S.... 2.20 1939 | 20,511,000 |\sULY| 26 Dec. 31,902 26 21 1,073,000 
| rere 1939; 11,724,000 | sULY| 18 Dee. 30, 02 18 144% 115,000 

» equip, & collat. g. 5's... .1917 | Z00,000 | B&O} ..cccccccccccces jon seen: 0 beneeies 

» 2d series ©. 5°S.......c00- 1919 | EOE OE cccccassveesnces see e600 | encoes o 

»  coltrust g.44¢'slst se of1907 / 10, 000, 000);F & A| 9716 Sept.17,°02 | 0... ween | ceccceee 
Mexican a Ist con g. 4’s,1977 | 3 (362,000 | M&8/ 9056 July 29,°O1 | 22. cece | cocccces 
n ot SED Lesede | coscccsecvessess siete” Gualeian UE diab 
Mexican Northern Ist oo i910 | $1 402 000 |  - * (eee | cece coe | cocccces 
ee Tee a Se ee SAL cece, ccce | eonvcvn 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7’s.1927 | 950 000 |. J &D/ 144% Dee. 4,°02 ity see 3,000 
» Towaext.Ist g.7s...... 1909 = 1,015,000 | J & D| 11914 Nov.12,°02| .... 0 20. | ceeeeeee 

" Pacific ext. 1st g. 6 "S. . 192 1 | 1, 382. QUO | J & A} 129144 Aug. 21, iE e6a6 6006 § weesoese 

" Southw. ext. Ist g.7’s...1910 | 636, 000 J &D;}121 Jan. “02 a eee 
_ |.ClCCU  . ere 1934 5,000,U00|M&N/|120 Dee. BE 02/120 120 6,0C0 
» Ist & refunding g. 4’s.. . 1949 7.600.000 | M& S|103 Dec. 31,02/103 102 31,000 
Minneapolis & Pacific 1st m. 5’s..1936 |! 3 o9g p00 | 3 & 3 ; S| | eres Prereces 
’ ry atta of int. ga.j5 om | ag POE Pe, Peherer 
Minn., 8.8. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 if 9.200.000 13 a 3| 108. NOv-AL Gh | 2... csc | ccccceee 
, stamped pay. of int. gtd. - |“ | 8934 June 18. ae eee sone | onecoese 
Minn.,S. P. & 8.8. M., Ist c. g. 4’s.1938 | | 21,940,000 | & 5; 98 Apr. Te. w6ne see 2 eeeeneen 
» stamped pay. of int.gtd. | f _ ") eeebeiienend. - aeiek «eee B eenenene 

| 
Missouri, K. ee Ist mtge g. 4°s.1990 = 39,718, 600 | J&D)| 9 Dec. 31,02) 985g 97%! 194,000 
eB Bivc cicccces 1990 | 20, 000,000 | F&A} 88 Dec. 31. 02 | 83 80 202,500 
fs ist ext gold5’s.. ..... ad 2,548,000 |M&N/| 103 Dec. 22,02/103 102 4,000 
| St. Louis div. Ist refundg 4s...2001 | 1. 852 000 | 4 & OO} 86 one 16. 02 Sa ie I ae 
| Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g. B's. .. 1940 | 1. 340, 000 |'M&N 10674 Sept.20,’02 | > eeee | eosawons 
iz Mo. K.&T. of ‘Tex Ist gtd.g. 5’s 1942 | 3,997,000 |M & S| 102 Sos. 23. 02 | 104° 100 13,000 
Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd. g. 4’S1943 | 1,689,000 | ; & D} 105% July 28, 02 | | eevee see | soeceees 
Kan. City & Pacific Ist g. 4’s... 1990 | 2: 500, 000|\F & A} 88 Dee. 23.02 | 90 88 7,000 
‘ihe. Se "119038; "187/000 |3 & D| ............... RE CG bic cee 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 | 4, 000. 000 |A& 0/109 Dec. 23,°02;110 109 66,000 
Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g 6’s...1920| 14,904,000|MmM&N/121 Dec. 18, 02 121% 120% 13,000 
" 3d mortgage 7 , ee 1906 | 3, 828, 000 | M &N/}110 Nov.25, a ee 
. trusts golds *sstamp’ digi? ) & S| 104% Dec. 30, 02 | 105 5% 103 142,000 
" Te aS if 14,376,000 | ¥ OOO | aces. | weaneees 
| : ne collateral gold 5’s.1920 | (+ 9.636.000 F : A 104% Dec. 31,’02 | | 105% 103% | 227,000 
Cent. Branch Ry.|st gtg. g. 4’s.1919 | 3,459,000 |F & A} 93 Dee. 8,702 | | 93 921% 6,000 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. Ist 5’s.1926 | 520,000 5 & 3/100 May 1,°01 | sactos: | aedeniniien 
{ Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 | 7. 000, 000 |M & S| 104% Dec. 31.02 | 10414 104 17,000 
» 2dextended g. 5’s..... 1938 | 2.573, 000'F & A| 114 Dec. 22,702 114 3,000 
St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&).gr. 5’s1931 | 36,418,000 | A & 0} 113% Dee. 31, 02/114 112 | 249,000 
* stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 | 6,945,000 | A & O| 112% Dec. 18,’02 | (112% 112% 5,000 
. en A s be sores. 4’s, 1929 J &3IJ;| 92 Dec. 3, "02 | — 91 163,000 
| 95,726,000 a eS 

| Verdigris Vy Ind. %¢ W. Ist 5’s "1936 | 750,000 |M & Bl cccccscccccescces | cece cove] cocccces 
Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s.. 1945 | | 374,000 |3 & 3/109 Aug.31, iv aon eee ae 
FB iiiinteesss ccesneeonnans | 226, | Se RRR Reeeie 
TTTTTTITT TTT TT J & eeccecece 

| & D aly 35708 | iuoe “eson. 8 enceoese 

Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 | 7,000,000 J & 5! 128 Dec. 23,°02;128 128 9,000 
[ : Ist ow “wee a eee 1927 | 974.000 |3 & D127 Sept. 4,°02| .... 0 2... | cece eee 
. — - ? eae 1938 | 9,472,000; Qs 97 Oct. 6,702 ee eee 
. Montg’ eats y4 5’s.1947 4,000,000 |F & A'114 Dec. 10,°02)115 114 5,000 

St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s..... 1931 4,000,000 iM &S, 91 Oct. 8,02) 1... ccc. | cece cece 
. collateral g. 4’s........ 1930 2,494,000; QF 961% Nov. 30. 01 | ened weed EB teeeneee 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s. ae 6,300,000 | 5 & J 12@% Dec. 2,02 | 126% et 1,000 
» Ist cons. = Ce 1928 7,412,000 |A & 0 114 Dec. 30,°02! 114° 112% 6,000 

, ist g.6’s Jasper Branch 1923 371,000 |3 & 3)128 Mar.28,°01| 2... 1... | cccccces 

* Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 750,000 |3 & J 116 July 31, ST) isis. - digi i caednaeiaiaia 

© BMC OeT. & PD... cccccccs 1917 300,000' 3 & 3 110 Dec. 20,°99 shed weew | Qmeseues 
Nat.R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.4%’s on 20,000,000 | J & J 102% Dec. 26,°02 | 102% 101 32,000 
© [st CON. ©. 4S... ccccccce 1951 22,000,000 |A&O 75 Dec. 31,02) 75 73 182,000 

N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 1,320,000 ' A & O 108% Aug.13,°94! 1... 0 co. | cle eee 
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| 
m . t t) 
NAME. Principat Aneuet. pee - c 
Me Ue Cent. & Hud. R. ist Cc. ’s. 1903 } J & 3! 
f [st mortgage dig ee oor | f 18,327,000 J & 3| 
. mortgage 3is...... (a 22 J & J| 
: - be ‘nee Bs Se 98L 1904 f 428,000) 3 
" ebenture 2 iM & S| 
debenture 5’s. reg.. | 4,499,000 M&S 
. reg. deben. 5’s. 1889-1904 | 649,000 |M & 8 
Ld debenture gg. 4’s, . 1890-1905 5 97 000 J & 
, registered... +... 0.2 saints J &D| 
" eb. cert. ext. g. 4’ | M&N) 
. = ee sede abun ttwindededl ar 8,609,000 M & | 
ake Shore col. g Dcconceed it ” F & 
- e fe pT ee \ 90,578,000 F & | 
ichigan Central col. g.3.%s.. ot F & 
> 4 6 nn meen heenereess reer \ 19,336,000 F & 
eec reek Ist. gtd. 4’s........1936 | J & 
' ER ‘ 5,000,000 J & 
" 2d gtd. g. 5’s...........1936 500,000 | J & 
” ao gee yey eacae ‘ eis.” sans : Sensnesne J & 
n ex st. g¢ g. 346’s. al A & 
registered,............000- 4 4,500,000 A & 
Carthage& Adiron. a g.4’s1981 1,100,000 J & 
earfie it. Coal Corporation, | | ~ | 
Ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 19404 | 170,000 ee &J 
“ small bonds series B...... 33,100 |J & J 
Gouv. & Oswega., Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 300,000 | J & D 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 2,500,000 |M&S8 
- x 7 5” * ee Oe ae 3,900,000 | Sept. 
. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1956 | ‘F&A 
. reg. certificates........... t 1,650,000 | F&A 
N.Y.& Putnam |stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 | 4,000,000 | A & O 
4 = ity 3 a Ist g. eel A oy 130, ‘A &O 
est Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s.236 iJ & I 
saa am registered... ee sae ¢ 50,000,000 4 & J 
ake Shore con. 2d 7’s.......... 1903 |} 216 | §J&D 
" pay 2d registered.. 4 { 6,312,000 | i J&D 
” Ph titnenecceweneeal | J &D 
" registered perceserececenus 43,820,000 | & D 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s. ne 924,000 |F & A 
Kal., A. & G. R. Ist gtd ec. 5’s...1938 840,000 | J & J 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s....1934 1,500,000 | J & J) 
Pitt McK’port & Y. Ist gtd 6s. .1932 2,250,000 | J & J 
. ME WP Ehccccececece 1934 900,000 J & J) 
McKspt & Bell. hg Ist g.6’s.. 1918 600,000 | J & J 
Michigan aaa. mecueveeunael ny | 1,500,000 | M& S| 
° DP Secccceseeecesccccsessece 193 / a ' iIM&S8S 
_ ablaettatbae 1981 || 3,576,000 | QM 
" Roane 6606 60666600000006 ' (iJ & J 
” Ps ceneneenanenesensee , 2,600,000 ¢ 5 & J 
” g. 316s sec, by Ist mge. | 
Sie. BicEE Becccceccessss 2,000,000 |M & S 
OO, ORY 1952 10,000,000 | M & N 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. g. 3’s...1989 | 476,000 |J & D 
ie Ee & Harlem 1st mort. 7’sc..1900 t 12,000,000 | M@ & N 
1 7’s registered.......... 1900 | acini iM&N 
N. Y.& Northern Ist g. 5’s..... 1927 | 1,200,000 | A & O 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s. ond | 2.081.000 | 4 © © 
coup. g. ond GPT OET ..ccccccvce on AkO 
Oswego & Rome 24 gtd gold 5’s.1915 400,000 F&A 
.W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 375,000 | M & N 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 1,800,000 |J & J 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s...1937 | | A&O 
» RE RE RE if 19,425,000 A&O 
N. Y., N. Haven & H. Ist reg. 4’s.1903 | 2,000,000 | J & D 
* con. deb. receipts,....$1,000' 15,007,500'A & Oo 
e small certifs............. $I 1,430,000 | ...... 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s......... 1937 2,838,000 |M & N 
New Haven and Derby con. 8. 1918 | 575 000 | M & N 
N. Y. & New England Ist 7’s......1905 6,000,000 | & J 
i —s_ ES 1905 | reaeened ule 
N.Y. Ont. &W’n. ref’dingIistg. 4’s.1992 | t 16,937,000 |M& 8S 
registered....... only. | posceene 'M & 8 
N orfolk & Southern Ist g. 5's S....1941 | 1,380,000 | M & N 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 7,283,000 | M & N 
*  imp’mentand ext. 6’s...1924 5,000,000 |F & A 
» New River Ist6’s........ 1932 2,000,000 ' A & O| 





- 





“0 ern 


DECEMBER Sar ES, 


High. Low. 


LAST SALE. 


Price. 








Date. | _ Total l, 





103 Dec. 19, 02 | 103 

10244 Nov.14,"02 | ern 

105% Dec. Bl, 02 | | 10644 

Dee =O. Bee | cece 6060 | evccecer 

102% Dec. 13, 72,1038 102 

10254 Nov.28,’02 | .... 

103% Apr. 30, 01 

10034 Oct. 4,°02 | 
12. 02 | 


99 
2| 100% 
o4.- 
93 

9316 Se Taek” easier aliases 
11144 Oct. BE ccus'. aunt | kennesen 
106 Junel7,98| .... 1... | 


®eeeeres 
@eerreees 


@ecooe | eeovesece 


4.000 


135.000 
42.000 


8.00 


S 
XG 


eereeees 
@eeeereree 
@eevevee 
eeereeeeereeeeeeeee eeere | © e eeee 
e@eeeeeeoeeeeeeeeee2 | #8 © 88 j#€@@8@ j;§ © #€* we eweve 


eeeeeees 


@eeeeeeeereeeeeee | £888 +%$*89080 | FH Heese 


eeeeeeeseeeveeeee0e0 , ©8900 j j#@8@80 j;~§ @@ ®t tee 


107% July 
110% Dec. 
105 =Oct. 


11214 Dec. 31,°02 | 113% 
110 Dec. 31,702 | 112% 
10234 Dec. 29,702 | 10236 
105 Oct. 28,02! .... 
105 Dee. | 10514 
lll May F aens 
114. Feb. 


127% Feb. 
14634 Apr. 


76,000 
4? M) 
3.000 


eeereeeee 
eeeeeees 
eeneeee 
eeeeeee 
eeeeeree 
eeereeree 


118% Dec. 4501 
128 June21, 02 | 
Junel9, “02 | 
110 Dee. 701 | adie en | 
10614 Nov.26,19" | tik enh’ 


eeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee2 | 80080 #8988080 ,;, #8 #8 # FHF 


10234 A pr. 
119% ice. 
121% Dec. 


eeeevevere 


9,000 
7,000 


1,000 


109% Dec. 


1045g Dec. 
105 Dec. 


67,000 
3, iM} 


e@eeeoeer? 
eeee | eeeeereree 
eeeseere 
eeeenervrere 


10614 Mar. 18,02 aa: al 


102, Dec. 29,702 10344 | 
101% Nov.30.98 | tang 
11644 Mar. 25,02) 202202222 | 
133 Aug.11.°02 | | 
132 Dec. 31.702 | 132° 
13134 Nov.13-02! .... .... | 


@eeeeveevene 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



































































— | Last SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount. | inst | 
ome. a. Price. . Date. | High Low.| Total. 
Norfolk & West. Ry ist ¢ con. g. 4S, 1996 A &0 100144 Dec. 31,’ 100% 9946 200, 500 
» registered,......... ssseeees 33,210,500 | A & O}| 100% Jan. 13, 02 | oa eee ceceses 
» small bonds................. 0 "eae Hie, Pawnee 
»  Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.1941 | 20,000,000/3 & D| 91 Dec.31,’02| 93 90 | 291,000 
» C.C.& T.lstg.t. g g 5’s1922 | 600,000 | 3 & J) 1074 July LOL |... ceee | ceeeeees 
» Sci’o Val &N.E.1st g.4’s,1989 | 5,000,000 | J & N/| 101% Dec. 23,02; 10144 101 | 40,000 
N.P. Ry prior lInry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 P Q J | 10334 Dec. 31,702 | 10334 103 | 401,000 
> Prepistered.......+.+...cese: {+ 100,209,500! 5 | 10314 Dec. 22702 | 10344 103%4 41,000 
| »  gen.lien g.3’s.......... 2047 | | 56,000,000! @ F 72 Dee. 31,702 | 73 7] 263,000 
" et ccccoencavecead 46 _ QF } 724% Dec. 8,’02 1% 72% 2,000 
St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s...1996 | ) 9,215,000 (|J & D| 102% May 20,’02 once | eeacedes 
0 os encee cageecsss ( Ll ene | eens | wesapees 
/ St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 7.985.000 F&A 12814 Dec. 9,*02 | 1264 128 6,000 
| » registered certificates. . t — t | QF |182 July 28,798 . cece | ccccees ° 
St. Paul a Ist 5’S....... 1931 1,000,000 |F & A/118 Nov. 6, 02 | Oe, Pevreee 
hedeneneeesoeooses 1917 2,000,000 |A & 0 110 Oct. 6,'02 | | teeeeees 
" ict oon. err 1968 1,000,000 |3 & D100 Aug.21,°02 | .... cee | ceveeees 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 1,538,000 |QMCH}| 94% Feb. 19,01 | .... ..+ | oonsnaes 
Nor. Pacitic 'Vverm. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1933 8,717,000 |J & 3/118 Dec. 3.702 | 118 118 | = 10,000 
Ohio River Railroad Ist. 5’s....... 1936 2,000,000 |\J3 & D114 Dec. 30,02;114 U3 | 2,000 
gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 1937 | 2.428.000 | A & 0} 108% July 9,02" | sess see | eeegenes 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist £.5’S........ 1946| 4,446,000 |3 & D/ 10844 Dec. 4,02 | 10834 108 | 7,000 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917| 2,386,000 |A & 0 101 Oct. 7,02) .... eee | ceeeeees 
» 9g. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910} = 1,049,000 |M& N/ 102) Apr. 14,02)... ceee | eeeeeees 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. | | | ' 
(Penn. Co.’s gtd. 414’s, Ist....... 901 | ' 19,467,000 3 & J 111 Dec. 30,°02/111 Ill | 3,000 
errr 21) ( 3 & 3| 109% Nov.19,02/| .... seve | ceeseees 
» gtd.3%coi.tr.reg. cts. 1937 5,000,000 |M& 8; 964¢ Dec. 11,02; 9644 96 | 5,000 
" gtd.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941} 10.000,000 |\F & A! 98 Oct. 16°02) 2... 66. | cece eee 
r __ Trust Co. ctfs. g.33’s.1916 | 18,666,000 | M & N) 9746 May 12°02 | 6... eee | eee ee ees 
Chic., St. Louis & P. Ist c. 5’s..19382|} 1,506,000 |A& 0/1238 July 2,702) 2... 0... | ceeeeees 
| ” I pean A & r 110 May 3,92) 2... ween | wee e ence 
Cin.,Leb. & N. Ist con.gtd.g.4’s.1942 | 1,068,000 | J & JF) o.seeeee ees eee | eece cece | socccees 
Clev. & P.gen.gtd.g.4l4’s Ser. A.1942 | 3,000,000 |s & ; 12 Es «cece sece | ceceeens 
” RT 1942 | 1,561,000 | A & O| ..cccccecceceees rare: eee 
" » int. reduc. 3% Be. | SE | cccken | #600000066000000 owes wees | seveeess 
" Series C 3s .......... 1948 | yoy ed a i enlace tani sake. aides | nina 
” Series D 3bes.......... 1950 | 1,933,000 | F & Al cccccccccceecees | gaan ese | eeceeses 
E. &Pitts. gen. gtd. g.3/4s Ser. B..1940| 2,250,000 4 & 5/102 Nov. 7,19 | 2... ween | ceeeeeee 
C..1940 | 1,508,000 | J 2 Be | wees eee | weeeeeee 
1 Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtdg. 4’s..1945 | 1,400,000 DM (ppetheeeiseeenn . ance: weds | enenenes 
{ Pitts., C. C. & St. L. con. g 4164's. | | | | 
| FF re 1940 | || 10,000,000 | A & O| SEG PE EL asce seve | seoncges 
} om Series B gtd.......... 1942 | | 8,786,000 | A & oO 118 Dec. 9,°02;1138 118 | 1,000 
| e Series C gtd.......... 1942 | { 13791000 | mM & N| 116% Feb. 14°01 | 2... 2... | cccceees 
La " Series D gtd. 4’s...... 1945|| 4,983,000 |Mm & N!| 106%4 Nov.19,’02| .... .... | eeneneee 
» Series E gtd. g. 36s. ..1949 | } 10,840,000 | F & A| 9744 Junel3,’02 errs gee 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & C. Ist 7’s. .1912 | 2,407,000 |3 & J J | 12754 Oct. ave | neuanens 
|, errr 1912 2,047,500 | J & J 12734 Oct. 17, 702 | 0 | ceeeeeee 
a eeereyeeers 912 2,000,000 | A & oO 130) =Apr.J1,’01 | | enero 
| Tol WalhondingV¥. &O.1st gtd. bds | 
| 46’s series A.......... 19081 | «« LL HOD,0D | T & FT| wc cccccccccccecee o | neweenes 
©  43@’s series B.......... 1933 See 1S BF) cccccccnvcceccess cone | cccceses 
| > Se. Gee Wecencsacks 1942 1,492,000 iM BS) ceeceeeeeee ceeee | eee eee | seeeeees 
Penn. RR. Co. Ist RI Est. g 4’s...1923 1,675,000 |M&N/|106 Dec. 8,°02'106 106 | 8,000 
(con. sterling gold 6 per cent...1905 | 22,762,000 | J & J) .......eeeeeeeeee | sees ence § eocneens 
con. currency, 6’s registered...1905 rrr errs | gee gaee | éceeneus 
con. gold 5 per cent............ 1919! 4998009 |M& S| ceccereceeereees | tees cece | ceeeeeee 
" Te 5 Biases. | QM | ccccccccccccccece | wees enae | scesceoes 
con. gold 4 per cent............ 1943 | 3,000,000 | M & Nj iherteronennens , sone enee | eeeneens 
{ Alleg "Valley gen. gtd. g.4’s...1942' 5,389,000 M& S| 110 Aug.28,197) 1... 2... | cee eeeee 
| Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g wine nets 1935| 1,250,000 | m & N| 11234 Mar. 7,197) 2... .... | cece eee 
Del. R. RR.& BgeCo istatde. 4’s,1936 Bee CIPO AAD ccnsccacocccesens : tone | weenie 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 4%4’s 1941 4,455,000 J & J\/111 Dec. 8,'02 | li 11 5,000 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istzg.4’s.1936 | NT MED ice nincicnnaccwedh ‘ith ain 0 etewiiaa 
(\U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. — 1944 5,646,000 M&si'l17 May 119° | oes Pars 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 1,495,000 | QF | 130% Feb. 10,°02 | cian Sebo. 1 epneeese 
-— < , eereEs 1921 1,499,000 |M&N/101 Oct. Rae, senepene 
Pere Marquette. | 
(Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .192U 3,999,000 | 4 & 0/121 Dec. 1,°02)121 121 1,000 
* Ist con. gold 5’s.. 1939 2,850,000 |M&N/ 112% ion Re, SRE ae 
* Port Hurond ist g 5.1939 | 3,325,000 | A & O| 11244 Dec. 30,02 | 1124 111% 6,000 
| Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.\st gtd.g.4’s.1931 CRE ie eebiieee E aaae eben A eebeeene 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s . . .1982 3,500,000 | J & D) 137 NOv.17,°93 | 1... ween | ceceeees 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s.1922 2,400,000 |A & O! 107% Oct. 26,°93 | 1... 0 1... |b cece eee 
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BOND QUOUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal | 

Due. | 

ee 

Pittsburg, Junction Ist: 6's ennai 1922 | 


Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 | 
Pitts., a ~~ & L. E. 1st g. 5's, 1940 | 

ee I Wc cccececces .1943 | 
Pittsburg & West’n 2 Ne ‘'s, 1917 | 


Weg eeee | 


M. & | 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. Tote cons. or . 1927 | 


Reading Co. gen. 
" registered vebeheneeeceeeaeane 
" Jersey Cent. col. g. 4’s. .1957 
registered — 
| Atlantic City Ist con. gtd. g.4’s.1951 | 
Rio Grande West’n Ist zg. 4’s 1939 | 
” mge & col.tr.g. Vs ser.A. 1949 
, Utah Cen. Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1917 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 | 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s..1940 
. I 


Rutland RR Ist con. g. 4%s....1941 
; Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry. est gtd 2481948 | 
Rutland Canadian Ist gtd.g.4’s.1949 


Salt Lake City Ist Le sink fu’d6’s, 1913 | 


*“eeee 


can, "Cy Ft.S 5 &MemRReong6’s1928 
Kan.Cy Ft. S &MRyrefgetd g4s.1936 
” ERR TE 


St. Louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 | 
” 2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs,...1989 | 
| ” — Ss RE . | 


St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342....... 1947 
St. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist g.5’s.1996 | 
eee 1996 | 
St. souls a F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 | 
d g. 6’s, Class C ee 1906 

" xen. Cf Sree 1931 

. . g. 5’s . 1931 
St. L& san 'F. R. R. con. g. 4’s. 1996 | 
Sf Ff 2, eee 1947 | 
" refunding. g. 4’s icmecand 1951 | 
E registered... | 


Veeee @eeereeevneee 


gz. 4’s 
G ray 'sPoint,’ Term. Istgtd.g.5’s. 197 
St. Paul, Minn. & “_ “9 a 2d 6’s.. 1053 | 











. Oe 
” lst con. 6’s, registered. . 
’ Istc. 6’s,red’d to g.4l6’s... - 
” Ist cons. 6’s register’d.... 
" Dakota ext’n g. 6’s...1910 | 
" — ext’n Ist 2. 4’s..1937 
” aS 
Eastern R’yMinn, nase. Istg.5’s. .1908 | 
4 . ARERR ET 
” Minn, N. ae. Istg.4’s..1940 | 
” POU OTOG. coc ccccccccceces 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s. ...1922 | 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. td. .1937 | 
” ist 6’s, registered......... 
, a 2. OC EE 1937 | 
pHa 
Willmar & Sioux Falls sete 5’s, 1938 | 
" SE eacdccccsveceeens 


San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 
Sav. Florida & Wn. Ist c. g. 6’s. a 
» is | 
e St. John’s div. Ist g. 4’s. 1984 
| Alabama Midland Ist gtd. g. 5s.1928 | 
Brunsw. & West.lst gtd. 2.4’s_.1938 | 
Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& ig. = s. sh 1918 
Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4 
. RE 
" col. iomat refdg g. 5’s..1911 





Amount. 


» 1950 | 19,776, 


cS 

3 
-& 
SS | 
Ss | 


- 


rier gop0 
RESese 
S33es 


2,440,000 | 
4. 400), G00 | 


1, 350, 000 | 
297,000 


40,514,000 
13,736,000 
12,355,000 
20,000 
6 "727,500 
12,054,000 
339,000 
7,428,000 
13,344,000 
20,108,000 
5,573,000 
10,185,000 
4,700,900 
5,000,000 
2,150,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,625,000 


DO CO 
a 
BS 

= 

S 


28: 


- 


| 522 
2 


1 ‘107, 


iE 


9,968, 


000,000 
3.272 500 


SAL 
‘Int’st | Last ALE. 


| DECEMBER SALES. 

















| Pata. ‘Price. Date. High. Low. Total, 
‘saa 120 Oct. 11,’01 | oe eee 
iA & O| 112% Dee. 13, 93 L123 112% 1.000 
[A & 0} 119 Nov.25,°02 Tg, 
‘3 &3| 8734 Jan. 2°19? Serer 
J & Jz 101% Nov.26,"02 ‘ eo rer ere 
Pewee ee & | Ree Pree 
M&N) 120% Dec. 8,02 | 120% 120% AD 
3& J) 97446 Dec. 31,°02| 9716 9514 | 1,631,000 
ee" - ee [6A on eee 
'......| 93 Dec. 30,902) 938% 92 29,000 
Bi aia | eevccsesesccscces eoee eevee ee eee 
M & NN) cseeseseeeeevess S660 Gene | e¢tesess 
zy &J3\100 Dec. 29,°02 100 99 141,000 
A & 0} 9144 Now.11.°02 ioe nied 1 Otieendcs 
A & 0} 97 Jan. 3,02” $end sen 
et Oe cece cease | deweses, 
ie Bl GE GE! cece c0ce | ceeeecss 
etetai 9414 Nov.15,’02 sini 
3 & a mieweetwedeed 1. -abea “deed 1 eebedees 
7 4 7 PR GE 1 cece ecos | sesscees 
J& yi ee ea sae 
Te. &.  ? § | aes err 
wns wiseweneneensené i sake “aca | eesacees 
(A & 0| Seeaseessenessns | sia shen 1 Obs e0n0n 
M&N/106 Dec. 102/106 106 1,000 
M & N| 10844 Aug. 14. rT een gees] seeneres 
‘J &@g\130 Nov 14.902 | - ine | ahem 
‘gy&@g\115 Dee. 11,02 115 =«115 5,000 
sano 9F Dee. 15,02 97 97 7,000 
A&O|100 Jam. B02) 2... cece | cccccess 
3&3} 94 Dec. 30,02 94% 94 17,000 
(i 2. err rvrrr Ty Cer ere oece jena 1 e606 E08% 
Mi a | 1586 Suneds, i cate sake. | Ceaneees 
A&O| Dec. 31,°02 | 864% 8534, 121,000 
EE sttGdigiaiin ened es thse | BORORCse 
M&N)| 94% Dec. 31,02) 9616 94 173,000 
J& JI 854 Dec. 31,°02 | 85 81 18,000) 
a 8168 Junend Ue pias wees + Oeeemese 
J&D | 8 Dec. 31,02) 8&6 80 64,000 
Pe 2 J RPrrerrerer cere (ane wens | e8eeeees 
A & O| 112% Dec. 23,°02 112% 112% 8,000 
J & J| 137% Dec. 10.°02 | 137% 137 30,000 
SO Stee. Gee Bee | secs scan | 6edeere 
J & J} 11234 Dec. 2,°02 | 11234 11234 15,000 
J & J} 115% Apr. 15,’01 uae scan | 640CRe0- 
M & N/ 11336 Nov.11,°02 | .... ow. | ce eeeee: 
J & D 1036 Dec. 27,02 | 104°" 1024% | 11,000 
J& D!106 May 6,’01 bie. eebe | SOSR ROS 
A& OU 10746 Sept.26,02 ites <iae t eeneein 
Ds ciamsineneetende t «ace vecra. 1 a6adkere 
IE steneuniuedenses | sxee anon | weencnde 
0 Sees eee eee 
Oa Ole ee, Geet cise sacs | coecvess 
J & J| 133% Sept.2 EMR] coc cone | eenanees 
J& 3/115 Apr. 24° tT sek gine © geaniagen 
J & J| 12446 Junel2,"02 bows | seaneede 
DC stiiiiinteiias 1 anes enon 1 wxeeedee 
|S & D| 1206 Feb. 17,° |... ona. | ccc ceee 
J & D| eeeeietebetes 1 -deos “data 1 Kemedoue 
a ee Re SS en eee 
J3& J/11 pd ory | BSG pene 
BD BOi tee GG. Be! ccoc coce | cccccces 
‘A &O/} 112 Mar. 17,°99 bemaneue 
3J&J\| 954 Nov.30,01 | .... 1c. | cccccces 
M& Nj 1124 Nov.19,’02 pone | eeeseees 
J & J | 87 Aug.22.°01 cece a: seer 
J &IJ| 97 ec. 22,°02 | 97 97 | ~~ 2,000 
(A&0O| 84 Dec. 30,702) 84 8246 | 32,000) 
SO) erty Nee, Beil 
M & N! 10156 Dec. 96°02 | 16154 10086 | ** 40,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total saies 


for the month. 


NoTge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 























NAME. Principat | Ane. 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 | 2,500,000 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s,1949 | 2,847,000 
Sodus Bay & § —: n Ist5’s, gold, 1924 500,000 
Ss thern Pacific y 
» 2-5 yearcol. trusts. ~ ly = | 15,000,000 
" 4’s Central Pac. co e 
- " registered...... j 28,818,500 
austin & —_ al ° a - “a — 1,920,000 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g.4’s. ) 
, registered...........es06- ¢ 58,041,006 
r mtge. e- 374" 1929 t 18,254,500 
Gal. “Har risb'gh 8 ew Ist ae —_ poy 000 
. Ad "Ee: div lst g 5's. 1931 13, 418, 000 
Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g: 5 3.1924 1.514.000 
Houst. *: 1 W. Tex. Ist g. 5’s..19338 501,G00 
» I1stgtd. g.d’s.. 1933 2,199,000 
| Houst. & T.C. 1st 5's int. eta. "1937 5,960,000 
| " con. g 6’sint, gtd......1912 2,911,000 
" gen.g4’sint. gtd......1921 | 4,287,00 
| ” W&Nwn.div.l|st.¢ 6's. 1930 | 1,105,000 
\ Morgan’ oy & Tex. Ist g 6's... .1920 1,494,000 
| Segre 1918 5,000,000 
N. Y Tex. *t Mex. gtd. ist g 4’s..1912 1,465,000 
Nth’ n Ry of Cal. Ist gtd. g. 63.1907 3,964,000 
" EE err 4,751,000 
| Oreg. & Cal. Ist gtd. g 5’s. 1927, 19,357,000 
{San Ant. &AranPassistgtdg: 4’s, 1943; 18,900,000 
South’n Pac. of Ariz. Ist 6’s..... 1909 6,000, 
| : £8... B . pieeeees 910 | 4,000,000 
" of Cal. Ist g6’sser. A.1905 | 
| m » ser. B.1905 | | oo 192 
” " » C.& D.1906 | { “"""s* 
, " 0 E NOL 
“ lst con. gtd. g 5’s...19387 6,809,000 
“ stamped........ 1905-1987 | 20,420,000 
So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1937 5,500,000 
” N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 4,180,000 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s...... 1905 | 862,000 
" Sabine div. 1stg@6’s...1912 2,575,000 
[ ” ree 1943 1,620,000 


—e, Be ate | 1st con. g 5’s.1994 | 


fos ister 
| Mob. & Ohio alias, trust g. 4’s.1938 | } 




















it 35,304,000 | 


& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
J & 
J & 
_— M& 
, “ mphadiv late kiig “sane 1,855,000 | x5 & 
* Memph.div.lstg s. J & 
° Ste Loui ae oweue a. i96i \ 5,183,000 J & 
» St uis div. Ist g, 4’s...1951 | ) on J & 
registered......... if 11,250,000 J & 
Alabama. Central, Ist 6’s....... 1918; 1,000,000 3 & 
Atiantic & Danv ille Ist g. 4’s..1948 | 3,925,000 J & 
Atlantic & Yadkin,Ist gtd g4s.1949| 1,500,000 |A & 
Co]. & Greenville, Ist 5-6'S..... 1916 2,000,000 |J & 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div. £.5’s.1930; 3,106,000 J & 
" con. a g5’s ase: sonncudil in 4 12,770,000 | M & 
" reorg. lien g 4’ ws | M & 
a —iti(‘“‘ét RR 1 4,500,000 |r & 
Ga. Pacific Ry. Ist g 5-6’s...... a4 5,660,000 J & 
Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g 6’s.....1925 2,000,000 3 & 
{ Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s....1915| 5,597,000 |3 & 
*" equip. sink. f’d g 5's, 1909 | 818,000 |M & 
deb. 5’s stamped...... 1927 | 3,368,000 A & 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s.1948 | 315,000 M & 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 5,250,000 | M & 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s..1906 ) 600,000 | M & 
: small... emai animaiéiiwialinl sass f we iM & 
* ser. TERE iM & 
" ny Marttsnennerenes igig 1,900,000 \M& 
* ger. isetnnwencuned 916 iM & 
' gy Oe midasiilidditiitendiinais ss t 1,100,000 |M & 
* ser. Pinsesieeies 1 M & 

—_—— fsa | 
. ser. Dinesecse ee 1926 M & 
, Ni ink ath iheieatiniiiniiied 1,775,000 Fr & 

S Ge Be ckcetascccccs 1931 


LAST SALE. 





Price. Date. 


| DECEMBER SALES. 


| Hi igh. Low.| Total. 





| 


4 Cat Coy | 
Be | 


seeee 5 853 


ep & & & & BP BP & op BP Be BP BP we BP BP BP Be oe Be BP Bm Bp BP BP Be oe Op BP op BP 
ee eee Eee a See Cat ay Ca 


= 


“ZEUU: Bebop r>ppuuadpapposs pe: 


SO 


Oo 


116% Dec. 


RARHRNDHODRNAZCMRUNUH 


R 


10434 Feb. 5,98 
97 =Oct. 10,02 


100 Dec. 4,°01 . 


9834 Dec. 31,°02 
90% Dee. 30,02 


95 <Apr.10,’02 
lll June26, ‘Ol | 


10146 Dec. 31, 02 


99% June 1, 19”, | 


85 Dec. 30, 02 


Seeeeseereeeeeeere | 


110 =—(Dee. 29,°02 
108 Mar. 26,02 
11044 Apr. 28,702 
112.) Oct. 20,02 
103.  Aug.18,’02 
102% Dec. 
lll Dee. 18, = 
112. ~Dee. 30,70 
92% Dec. 31. 02 | 
127% Feb. 2 a7" 02 
122 Sept 15.70 *0 


=" 
s 


(130 Nov. 19, 02 


94 Nov.30.°97 
118. Jan. 4,01 
105% Nov. 7,01 

8734 Dec. 31° 02 


112% Apr. 18,’02 | 


1124 Aug. 7,’02 | 
105% Dec. 2 3702 
108 Dee. 23, 01 


1105¢ Jan. = 02 | 


Hg Nov. 3,99 


119% J unel3, 01 | 


10 Nov. 27,19” 
108% Dec. 16. 02 | 


112. Dec. 31,02 


108 May 20,702 | 
111% Oct. 30.702, 
108% July 29.701 | 


119 Dee. 31,702 | 2 


122 Jan. 2,°02 


94 Dec. 31,702 | 


eeereeeeeeeeeeneee 


eee ee eee eee ee eeete 


120. Mar. 25,701 | 
95 Dec. 4,702, 


120 Sept.10,%'2 | ‘ 
117% Dec. 23°02 | 118" 

11914 Dec. 24,°02 | 119% 
5,02 Pe 11674 


126 Nov.26,’02 
12634 Oct. 28.102 


| 113% Nov.10,°02. 


| 114° Sept.10,°01 


eeeeeeeereeeeeeeee 


1,310,000 'M&s.114 Dec. 18,°02 





02 | 


110 5,000 
OB ~” 10,000 

it 25, 

112 10,000 


eeere } @e@eoeveee8e0 


95 | 20,000 
seta ogeaneni 
117%) 4, 
118 | = =—.25.000 
11634 | 4, 








f 
E 
= 
- 
$ 
> 
t 
: 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 
NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 





NAME, Principal | Amount Int’st : 
Due. | Paid. Price. Date. | High. Low. Total. 








114 Dee. 11,°02 | 115 | 49,000 
116% Dec. 30,°01| .... 

98 Apr. 22,’02| .... 
119 Dec. 29,°02 | 119 
117 July 25,19’ ‘ene 
104% Sept. 2 202 
lil Oct. 24. 02 
119 Dec. 18,02 
115% May 15,02 


10134 Sept.25,19° 


116% Dec. 31,02 | 
98 Dec. 19,’02 


Virginia yoy: gen. 5’s 1 
" gen.5’s. gtd. stamped .1926 
Ww. oO. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s 1924 
LW. Nor. C. lst con. g 6’s. 4 
Spokane Falls & North. ist g. 6's..1939 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.446’s.1943 | 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 | 
; " Ist con, g. 5’s. 4-1944 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g. 5’s. 1930 
Tex. & Pacitic, East div. 1st 6’s, 1905 | 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th{ 
” Ist gold 5’s 2000) 
. 2d gold income, 5’s.. 
La. Div.B.L. 1st 2. 5's. ..1931 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1935 
" Ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 


te er ee 
ge BR BR ee Be Be Be Be 
So nm OPObUaP ZZ 


> & 


114 ; 

113% Rew, 17, 02 
109 Sept. 20, *02 
98% Sept.2 7.02 
91 Dec. 11°02 
85 Dec. 30,°02 


" gen. g. 5’s. 1935 
. Kanaw & M. Ist g. 2. 48.1990 
Toledo Peoria & W. Ist yz 4’s....1917 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 315'8.1925 
" registered 
" fifty years @. 4’s........ 1925 
” registered 
Toronto,Hamilton &Buft iste 4s. 1946 
Uister & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 | 
Union Pacific R. R. x idgtg 4s...1947 | 
[ , ge F 
” st lien con. g. 4’s...... | 87.25 
» registered 259,000 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s.1946 | 21,482,000 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 13,651,000 
" estou g.5’s, -1946 bos oe 12,328,000 
" *s&participat’g g.bds.1927 | | . 
istered. 31,000,000 
Utah & Narvthern 1st 7’s. ; 4,993,000 
ae 1926 1,877,000 
Vabash R. a Cou., Ist gold 5's . » » A939 31,988,000 
. 2d mortgage gold 5’s...1939 . 
deben. mtg series ‘A. . 1939 U0, 006 
series B 1939 26,500,000 
tirst lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 | 3,000, 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 | 3,411,000 
Des Moines div.1st g.4s.1939 | 600,000 
Omaha div. Ist g. 3%s..1941 
Tol. &Chic.div -lstg.4’s.1941 
(St.L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 | 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 | | 


98% Aug.14,°02| .... ...- 
109 Dee. 29,’02 109 3,000 
104% Dec. 31,°02 é 3 812.060 
104% Dec. 17,02 > 108 4?.000 
10534 Dec. 31,’02 | 106% 103 = 10,916,000 
105% Dec. 6,°02 t 5 1.000 
10054 Dec. 31, 100 138,000 
125 Dec. Y } 5 13,000 
115% Dec, 2 65,000 

96144 Dec. : 9644 4,532,000 


115 Nov.24, 
114% Apr. ws ecco eece 
116% Dec. 31, ) D 161,000 
108 Dec. 82,000 
104. Dec. 20, 1,000 
7744 Dee. 31, 3,916,000 
104% Dec. 4,000 
lll Dec. 31,°02 30,000 
97 May 12, se anes 
83 Dec. 23,02 
98 Mar. 
109 Dee. 











PrPaUPOZZundsvoounsovuouc 


- 





SSS RSS mee ena pega pas ee 


ae 
RP Be Bp BP BP gp RP ke BP Be BP RP ke ee B Be & Bp op Be Be BP Be Be op Op oe BP Be BP Op oe oe 





— 
= 
zreup ep o 


Souomouunuurze 


* 


5 
Sz= 


* 


— 


West Va. Cent’l & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s 1911 | 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 | 
. ae div. lst g. 5’s.1928 | 
xten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 | 

Wheel. &L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4°s..1949 | 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 4s. 1049 | 


» 


,’02 
113. Sept. 9,°02 
1113 Oct. TD gene dette 

91 Deec.: 92 116,000 
93 Dec. | 93144 § | 552,000 


2) 
a) 
be 











E _ 
S2=5S== 


rr 
— 
i 


Be 

oo 
— 
- 





GP Bp & op & BO & we 
wn Prado 


$2 
S 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. | 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s...1945 | 
Atl. av.Bkn .imp. g. Be 1934 | 

" City R. R. Ist c. 5’s 1916.1941 | 


g 
BS 


22 25 235 


$144 Dec. 15,°02 | 103% 
3,110 Jan. 20,°99 wee 
114 May 28, "102 


(103 Sept.17,°02 
102 Dec. 20,°02 
-| ae July 24, "102 

89 Dec. 24. 02 


E 


" Qu. Co. & Sur. con. gtd. 


Sz uD 
Se Bee 


- 


So a le 
(St) 
=} 
S 


g£.5’s 194 
. Union Elev. ist. «. 4-5s. 1950 | ’ 
» stamped guaranteed | 
Kings Co. Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 |) 
» stamped uareatecd 1g 
| Nassau iectric R. R. gtd . & sd 1951 | 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g .1922 | 
Conn.Ry.& Lightg ist&r fu oa 1951 | 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 | 
{ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 | 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. 1911 | 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry. |stcon.g.5’s. = 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s 1916 | 
Louisville Railw’ y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 | 


2 25 


os 


=* 
| 


sat 
> 
* 

—_ 
~ 
- 


| 10534 Apr. 17,°95 
| 99% Oct. 30, 02 
97% Junel3, 19” 


— 
$3sss 
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| 108 Nov.330i | 
5) 100 Mar. 19,708 | 


pose 
S2s= 
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BOND SALES. 157 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

















— | Last SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 
NAME, Principal Amount Int’st 
Due. Paid. price, Date. |High. Low| Total. 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s.1997 12,500,000 F & A 118% Dec. 31, 02 | 119 =1164%; 2, —- 
( refunding 4’s.......... 2002 12, 780, 000' A&O!| 96% Dec. 30, 02 | 9616 

Bway & ith ave. Ist con. g. 5’s, 1943 | | 7.650.000 2 & D 117 ‘Dee. 27,02 | 117 11656 | 19, ‘000 
Th ‘ncmhanasaeninde f  fOUY J & DT 119% Dec. 319° eee | teeeeees 
| Columb. & 9th ave.ist gtd g5’s, 1993 ( siopp 999 M&S BRE ROU! cece cece | cccescce 
" if _—n [BEB Bl ccccccccccccccccs | snes ones. | weedeens 
Lex ave & Pay Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 5.000.000 M&S 121 Dec. 30,°02 121 120%) 8,000 
SOG cccecccccecceces alittle EO Ds cnceseseovensnns ecse cece | eecceses 
| Third Ave. R.R. 1st c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 | 35 000.000 2 & J 9914 Dec. 30,°02 | 9934 971%) 318,000 
" SE tctcenense+enaes sagittis DSi cacvsnsocscnssses nae Atee | eaceneme 
| Third Ave. R’y N.Y. Ist g5’s... 1937 5,000,000 J & J 122 Dec. 29,°02 | 122 = 121% 2,000 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. stg. 4’s.1938 ‘| 10,000,000 | F & A! ee EEE «6ees taco | ecdecce< 
“ i cctsceccenmpencas | nh fee sone woaw | meeseees 
Mil. Elec.R. Light ~~. d0yr.g.5'8.1926 6,500,000 |F & A} 106 Oct. 27,°99 2... .cc0 | ccccccee 

Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist | | | | | 
ee” ee ee 1919 4,050,000 J & J SE! cine sese | eeeseues 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con. 2.5’s. 1937 | 2,480,000 J&I15 ii4i Nov. 14. a ~63 sdek | momsdue 
gtd. gold 5’s............ 1937 | 1,138,000 5 & 3 112 Nov. 28. i wee’ ‘seen wena 
Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5’s.1945 4,387,000 A&O 109% Dec. 14.799 D ek wen. 1 eanaenes 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 | ee | BW) ccvcccceveccsees | esee esoe | ceeccece 
0 40 years con. g. 5’S...... 1936 6,031,000 M&N} 99 Dec. 28,°O7 | 1... cece | cccccece 





MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 





Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’8.1948 12,060,000 





M & 8/104 Dec. 29,02 104% 103% 76,000 

Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 5,452,000 mM & N! 10094 June 4,°02 1... wane | cece eee 

B’klynFerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 6,500,000 F&A, 754% Dec. 30,02 77 79% 24,000 

Chic. June. & St’k Y’ds col. g.5’s.1915 PRGIRSEO |S & S| TER Mier. FT. | ccc ccs | ccccccce 

De.Mac.&. Mar.]d.gt.34’s sem.an.1911 2,771,000 A& Oo 8934 Dec. 31,02 91 80 454,000 

Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4’s....1952 Se | Di cescccovcccncese ‘betes t eee 

Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 1 440, ab eS ae ee, | re eee 

Madison Sq. Garden Ist g. 5’s....1919 LIO608 (maw) IS culy BRE ccc vce | cvcccces 

Manh, Bch H. & L. lim. gen. g. 4s. 1940 1,300, ee (mee) Ge ERD 3 cocce coco | eocncece 

Newport News Shipbuilding & ‘ - o> 

Dry Dock 5's erent 1890- 1990 { 2,000,000 J&JI a RE) «ween exee | weewween 

Jock Co, 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s...1951 / - F&A $ Dee. 29,°02 95 94 37,000 
Se teitscsacaecanees ¢ 11,580,000 FA ecececcceceeeee 5 pee ies salaaacnas 
= mm ery Yards Ist g. 444’s 1930 SS OO cccecccccessecss e006 seee |] eoeceses 

St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. 

& Property Co. Ist g 414’s 5-20. .1917 t ee 1 ED cccecsnccecceces ecoe cece | eeccscee 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6's. 1923 478.000 |5 & 3\10L Feb. 19,907: ..... cece | coccccce 
Spring Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906 4,975,000 m& 8S; 11346 Dec. 18,19 =... ooo. | cece eee 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 

[Series D 4346'S ......cccccce: 901-1916 De cnccceneiamibenee 6606 e000 1 Seeenes ‘ 
” Serer 1907-1917 Dt Mitt cpsenemne ebeenns | 4600 deen | eO000ees 
epee 1908-1918 TILL <0 eediseeeeees | enep seve | ebne0es 

| Ot BR cssasseseeas 1903-1918 1,000,000 F&A\100 Mar.15,19  .... 1... | cccccese 

S. © . BiiMcanusnkncenta 1903-1918 TT, iincieetetinesens | eebn sace 1 “eonmede 

a — “Ren 1904 -1919 DTTC! ctscckecadaeneens | ene aaa0 | seneneea 

| © Ge enaesccescscens 1904-1919 | I Re EERE 

Rr  ensmqem 1905-1920 Be 1 El sé ecacesecesoseecs oane ceed | conneean 

itkcei cima | wabaecee tahitian | ammmienamedmieeueibe ebee. e600 | Seedeees 

BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 

Am, BicycleCo., sink.fund deb.5’s. — 9,234,000 M&S 40 Dec. 31,02 Wn a8 226,000 

Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 414’s....1915 2,919,000 ...... 100 Dec. 31,’02 99 17,000 

Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s. “4919 8,375,000 M&S 95 Dec. 31,°02 13 94 77,000 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s . ee 1915 1,750,000 M&S 86 Dee.11,°02 864% 86 11,000 

Am.Thread Co.,1st coll. 4’°s.1919 6,000,060 |\35 & FJ) 82 Jume®BOZ cee cece | ccccccee 

Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist 2. 6’s.1942 Ree SOS WE = I | cece cece | cocccoes 

Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.1951 | 156.518.400 F&A 6614 Dec. 31,°02 66144 60 | 4,841,000 
" TL scnciiicemanwhidmen peer oe PBA! GE Oce. STB) ccce cece | cccccce 

Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust aoe. 191i 3,580,000 J & J; 98 Dec. 16.°02 98 98 | 13,000 

Gramercy Sugar Co.. Ist g ..1923 1,400,000 A& O 99% Apr. 30,702 , eembinbn 

suinots — Co. pen ap 5s. 1910 6,200,000 J& 3, 99 Jan. 17 = ‘ PS Broeeree 

non. conv. deb.5’s......1910 7,000,000 A & 0| 100 “May 2,70 ress, oles 

nternat 7 Teonts. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 | 9,326,000 |'F & A! 108 es. 31, 02 10814 168 | 36,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sules 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 





— see : 7 ——-- 
NAME. Principal | ae Int’t | : DECEMBER SALES. 
_—  PUC-| Price. .| High. Low.’ Total. 
Knick’r’ker IceCo. (Chic) Ist g 5's. 1928 | 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co. 1st g 6's. . 1920 | 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g.5 3. 1925 | 
otantare mope & Twine lst g. 6's .1946 

inc, g. 5’s. 1946 








aw 


rey. 
SEEEEEE 


6634 62° | 43,000 


12 946, 235,000 
U. S. Env. Co, “ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 . i | 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s.fd deb. .1915 | », 29,°02 uz ill | 9,000 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 | » 6702) 85 85 


IDO STDS > OO 


- 


Bs 








BONDS OF COAL AND IRON 
COMPANIES. | 
Colo. C’1 & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s, ated 7 dd Nov. 2,19’ 
» Coupons yO | an meee 
Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g. j 110% Aug.22,°02| 1.02 vee 
Col, Fuel & LlronCo. gen, gl g 5’s, 108 | 5,311,000 |F & A103) Dec. 20,°02| 1038 102% | 1,086,000 
" conv. deb. g. 5’S.......+. 1911 | / 12,069,000 ‘F&A 9546 Dec. 31 ed 94% 9046 | 1,250,000 
» registered if F&A hohe cite 
Continental Coal lsts. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 | 2,750,000 F&A 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist zg. 6’s,1919 | "949 "000 A& 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Ir. 
" Ist ag ecpenmemenndl = 1,777,000 
2d 2.5 1,600,000 
Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Goke Ist g.5 31051 2,740,006 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f. Bs. 1928 1,192,000 
Roch &Pitts.Ci&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 ,092,000 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 379,000 
4 


Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. ist g 6’s...1917 1,244, 
Bir. div. Ist con. 6’s. ..1917 3. 399, 

Cah. “Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6's. 1922 | Y 
De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g 6’s...1910 y 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. 1st g 5's $.1919 836 


| 





June23,’02 | 


oO 

D 105% Oct. 10,798 | 
D| 80 May 4.°97 | 
J 105 Oct. 24,19” 
J 106% Feb. 27 02 | 


107% Nov. 

109 Deec.: 

105 Feb. 
102% Nov.19,’02 
32 Jan. li 


000 
000 | 
000 
000 


HU eae 
Ge RR Be ee > B&B 
OAz¢ 


wy er ey © 


GAS & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 

Bost. Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’dg.5’s..1939 ‘006 8034 Feb. 20,°01 
B’klyn Union GasCo.l1stcong. 5’s,1945 ’ ] 116% Dec. 29,°02 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s...... 1932 — 104% Jan. 28,’98 
Detroit City Gas Co. g@. 5’s....... 1923 5,603,000 |. 99 Dec, 27,°02 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g l 104. May 24,02 


Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 
Ist zon, g. 5’s — t 117 Dec. 16,°02 


Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 E 67 Oct. 2,701 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.1915 | 10734 Dee. 17. 19” 
Kunsas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 
— Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s..1937 
" purchase money 6’s....1997 é , 120 Dec. 31,°02 
; Edison El.11).BkIn Ist con.g.4’s.1939 5, 971% Sept. 19. 02 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g.5’s.1919 | 108 Dee. * = 
. bond _— 9746 Nov. 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 6,500,000 M&N 9 July 31° “02 
Newark Cons, Gas, con, g. 5’s....1948 5,274,000 J 


N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr g5’s.1948 
" so et I; 11,500,000 
urchase mny col tr g 4’s.1949 20,389 
Edison EL. jay Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 
r Ist 2 eee 1995 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. 4 &P.1st.c.g.5's1930 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 | 


Peop’s Gas & C.Co. C. Ist g. g 6’s.1904 | 
‘oa 2d gtd. g. 6’s 1904 | 

| ” l[st con. g 6’s 

” refunding g. 5’s........ 1947 t 
i 


— 


111 Dee. 31,°02 11034, 47,000 

95 Dec. 94 | 208,000 
105% | 15, 00) 
120 | 


1.000 
107% | 10, 000 


pop 
* 

SNS 3 
s== 
eS 


Wrww 

Cae 

= =} — 

stn 

== 
nrumroy 


bd 
= 
= 
BYNUR EP eae 


22 32 


ae ee 


Z ~ 


" refuding registered.. 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 5’s.1987 
Con. Gas Co.Chice. Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 
Eq.Gas& Fuel, Chic. Istetd.g.6's.1905 | 
Mutual FuelGasCo. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 | 
[| on registered 
Trenton ay Electric 1st g.5’s.1949 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f’d g.5’s.1950 | 


TRAM. Fe 


109 Dec. 3, 568 | 109 109 1,000 
108% Dec. 29.02 | 108% 5,000) 
10434 Nov.20,°0% Saiaas 

105 Oct. ~e | 


—_ 
S 


GP & B BP op on op & Bp gp & BP op & & & @ 


Z2ubunnoez 


_ 
s5 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


BOND SALES. 


for the mouth. 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 








NAME. Principal | Int? t 
Due. Amount, | paid. 
- 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. | 
BONDS. 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg. a — yy 28,000,000 3 & J 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s f | " , Q&I 
g  BOMMCOTOG, .. cccccccecsoscccce ‘ 10,928,000 Q&I 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. £8 £d5's,1926 | 3,905,000 J& J 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ists’k f’d g.5’s,1918 || 5 000,000 M&N 
" Ps covedsneces ctesans Rig pilin M&N 
N.Y. &N. J. Tel. gen. g 5's. . — 1920 | 1,261,000 M&N 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1988 | 3,504, Jas 
» fundg & realestate g. e's 1950 13,000,000 M&N 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 | 1,957,000 M&N 
Northwestern Telegraph 7s. ..1904 1, "250, 000 J&ST 


UNITED STATES, 


NAME Principal 
Due. 





United States con. 2’s registered.. 1) 





. con. 2’s coupon............ 930 | , 
" con. 2’s reg. small bonds. . 1930 | 
» con. 2’s coupon small bds.1930 J 
» Ss registered........... 1908-18 
" ee 1908-18 | 
«  8’ssmall bonds reg.....1908-18 
" 3’s small bonds coupon.1908-18 
» #4 registered........cccees 1907 
. 4°s coupon........ vinnie sdeneel 1907 
" 4°s remistered......cccccece 1925 | 
" SD ciccdnckindawsane 1925 
” S's FOMIBCOTOG,... .cccccccces 1904 
" ll 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 
” et otek wmieupéane 
’ PS $.0000004000sc00cnese0e | 
STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class A ivttinnccedcnee 1906 | 
PP 
" Class B ii ina ie hc niaciiaied 1906 | 
" ied ein wins 1906 | 
" currency funding 1920 | 
District of Columbia. See U.S. Gov. 
Louisiana 0 fe ee 1914 
" small bonds.......... 
Misourt fdg. bonds due......... 1894-1895 
North CAPOSIS COR. OB. cccccccccccece 1910 
oan it aieeaaneangudieieiiahieals 
Nitti ett hennebnndedae 1919 | 
South Car mn. 4346'S 20-40... .. ccc cece 1933 | 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s........ 1913 | 
" EGE 
" ESTED 
Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of........... 1991 | 
n registered a pe 
, 6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 
” " Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. 
" of deposit. Issue of 1871..... ‘ 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany, 
bond loan 3146's seriesl...... 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.. 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 
Quebec GEN pena RonaEN Irene 908 
. 5. of Mexico ~~ Gold Loan of 
1899 sinking fund 5 


sewer eeesteeeeeeeeeeeee 


Kegular delivery in ‘denominations well | 


_ ile ete TNE 
Small bonds denominations of £20 . 
Lar irge bonds den’tions of £500 and £1, 000. 


a 


Amount. 


445,940,750 


97,515,660 


| 233,177 
“ls, 489,900 


19,385,050 
| 


575,000 
962 "000 | | 
954.000 


) 
if 


1 
40} 
} 
| 


14,224, 100 | 
j 


10,752,800 
977,000 
3,397,390 

| 2,720,000 
4,392, 500 


6.079, ‘00 


6,859,000 | 





"362,200 | 


| | 


18,039,896 | 


| 4,724,966 | 


} 


7,966,565 | 


' 


a 
'¢ 
" |""(Rubles.) 


} 
| 
4 


| J 


|. 8,000,000 


14,776,000 | 
(Marks.) 
'2,310,060,000 








LAST SALE. 


Pri ice. Date. 





97% Aug. 
10044 Apr. 
100% Oct. 


109 Oct. 
114 Nov. 


some Oct. S 01 

lll Dec. 26,’02 
104144 Dec 31. 02 
lll Junel7,’02 
104 May 9.02 








| Daucus SALES. 


E ligh Low. 


lll 110° 
104% 10354 


STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


DECEMBER SALES. 





159 














Total. 


“* 40,000 
174,000 








Low. Total. 





| Intst. Y YEAR 1902, 
Paid. High. Low. High. 
Q J 109% 108% 
Q J 109%6 seks 
Q J pili suet 
QI cece cece 
QE 10914 10; 5 10734 10734 
QF | 110 106% 108 108 
QF 107 107 ee 
QF 109% 10634 10734 10734 
JAIJ&O 112% 1084 100% 108% 
AJ&O 113 108% 
QF 139% 132 135% | 
QF = 13934 136% | i3eie 136% | 
QF 1064 10334 | — 10: 9874 | 
QF § 106% — 
, 5 errr 
F&A 
F&A 
J&IJI' 107 102% 
‘yaa. 10246 102 ‘g, 
Za23)\ .. ; 
J&I3,/ ii ili | 
J&I! 107 106 
yy Oy Beeeeinagn 
J & J | 
A&O sson some sign a 
J & J | eevee eeee eevee ° 
J&I | 9656 9%: YF 95 
T&S) 9516 9544 - . 
J & J 95 94 eeee } 
5&3 | 9956 9544 | _— 
aan  -, | errr 
ae 34 8 | 2% II 
M&S’ 95% 9434 | otis 
QM | ee 
M &N | 
QJ 100 96 ain 


; 222,407,660) natn 


eeereeeeeee ~ ses 8848 






20,000 
26,500 


mn 
18,000 
2,000 


eeeeree 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZING. [Jan., 1903.] 


BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Abernathy.—Col. James L. Abernathy, a millionaire furniture manufacturer of Kansus 
City, Mo., and Leavenworth, Kans., died December 16. He assisted in organizing the First 
National Bank, of Kansas City, Mo., being a director from the start, and later was elected 
Vice-President. From 1896 to 1900 he was President, resigning in the latter year. For three 
years he was mayor of Leavenworth, Kas., and held otherimportant offices. Heserved in the 
Union army in the late Civil War. 

Arnold.—John W. Arnold, of the banking firm of J. W. Arnold & Co., Colfax, Ill., died 
December 22, aged seventy-four years. 

Barker.—Robert S. Barker, President of the Union National Bank, Newport, R. I., die 
December 6. He was a native of Newport and was for many years engaged in business there. 
He had been a director of the Union National Bank for about thirty-three years and Presi- 
dent since 1888. 

Brad ford.—George R. Bradford, President of the First National Bank and the Glouces- 
ter Safe Deposit and Trust Co., Gloucester, Mass., and also identitied with many other busi- 
ness enterprises, died December 31, aged seventy-four years. 

George.—Isaac 8. George, financier and banker, died January 2, at his home in Baltimore, 
aged eighty-four years. Until a few years ago Mr. George was prominent in financial circles, 
having been for twenty years President of the Traders’ National Bank of Baltimore. After 
the absorption of that institution by another local bank, three years ago, Mr. George retired 
to private life. 

Harper.—James G. Harper, Cashier of the Lafontaine (Ind.) Bank, and a prominent and 
popular business man, died December 16, aged about fifty-eight years. He had been connected 
with the bank since its organization about eight years ago. 

Hayden.—Charles J. Hayden, for many years Treasurer of the Home Savings Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass., died December 1. He was sixty-one years of age, and wasa native of Boston. 

Johnson.—John Johnson, formerly President of the First National Bank, Woburn, Mass., 
died December 7, in his eighty-ninth year. He had been a director of the State bank which 
the First National Bank succeeded since 1853, and from 1874 to 1889 was Vice-President of the 
National bank. In October, 1891, he was elected President, and held this office till January, 
1900. 

O’Neil.—Wm. 0’ Neil, President of the Marine National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa., died Decem- 
ber 26. 

Potter.—Col. I. M. Potter, President of the Commercial National Bank, Providence, Kk. 
I., died December 26, aged sixty-nine years. He served in the Union army in the late Civil 
War, and was promoted successively to be captain. major, and lieutenant colonel. He was 2 
member of the General Assembly in 1875 and 1876, Presidential elector and frequently a dele- 
gate to the National conventions of the Republican party. His business affiliations were ex- 
tensive. 

Townsend.—Henry Lester Townsend, senior member of the banking firm of DeHaven \ 
Townsend, Philadelphia and New York, died January 4 at Camden, S. C. 

Van Leuven.--James Van Leuven, President of the State of New York National Bank. 
Kingston, N. Y., died December 26, aged seventy-one years. 

Varet.—Eugene Emile Varet, Assistant Secretary of the Morton Trust Company, New 
York city, died December 30, 

Wallace.—Wm. M. Wallace, Cashier of the Second National Bank, Erie, Pa., died Decem- 
ber 18, aged fifty-five years. He had been connected with the bank since 1874. 

Williams.--George W. Williams, President of the Carolina Savings Bank of Charleston. 
head of the firm of G. W. Williams & Vo., and the oldest banker in South Carolina, died at his 
home in Charleston January 6, aged eighty-three years. With $10 in his pocket he became 
clerk in Augusta, Ga., in 1838, and in two years was taken into copartnership. In 1852 he be- 
gan business in Charleston. During his long business career he divided with his partners 
$21,000,000 in profits. His banks always met all obligations promptly. 





